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P all the books, that have hitherto been 
compoſed for the improvement of youth, 
there are none that appear to be better calculated 
for that important purpoſe, than thoſe that may 
be called Hiſtorical Collections, or, which 1s the 
ſame thing, Selections of beautiful Paſſages from 
the Works of the moſt admired Hiſtorians. The. 
frequent peruſal of ſuch books muſt be attended 

with many and great advantages. In the firſt 
place, it muſt naturally tend to inſpire the young 

holar with a taſte for reading ; and when this 
int is once happily gained, his education may 
ſaid to be more than half finiſhed, as from rhat 
time the tutor has hardly any thing elſe to do than 
to direct his pupil in the choice of the books he 
ſhould read, and to explain to him ſuch diftcul- 
ties as may occaſionally occur, and for-the ſolu- 
tion of which his own limited know is as 
yet infufficient. And this thought naturally ſug- * 
geſts another of very great importance. It ſhews 1 
the ſuperiority of a gentle over a harſh method of 
inſtruction, and how much more eaſily as well as 
e v, youth are led than driven to know 
ledge; for, 2 the plan purſued in 
many of our public ſchools, I believe it may be 
ſafely affirmed, that no boy was ever yet whipt into 
learning. He may indeed, by the uſe of the rod, 
be made to apply to his ſtudies ſo cloſely, that at 
laſt he acquires a ”_ for knowledge; * 
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that reliſh is actually acquired, his progreſs will 
be ſlow, and his higheſt attainments will be but in- 
conſiderable: he will learn but little; and that 
little will either be ſoon forgot, or will never be 
applied to any uſeful purpoſe. 
AnoTHER advantage ariſing from the peruſal of 
ſuch books, is, that it preſents to the mind of 
the young ſtudent the ſtrongeſt incentives to 
virtue, and the moſt powerful diſſuaſives from 
vice, by holding up to view the conduct of thoſe 
who have been moſt remarkable for either of theſe 
qualities; and thus it anſwers what has always 
been conſidered as the chief and ultimate end of 
hiſtory, namely, that of forming the manners of 
the preſent age by the example of thoſe which 
preceded it. This is the very definition which 
Lord Bolingbroke gives of hiſtory, viz. “ That it 
is philoſophy teaching by example; and how 
much more powerful example is than precept is 
well known to every one who beſtows the leaſt at- 
tention on what paſſes around him. 

Man, indeed, may be truly ſaid to be an imita- 
tive animal, Not only his morals and manners, 
but even the very geſtures, and attitudes, and 
other habits of his body, are formed by imitation. 
How often do we fee perſons who have contracted 
habirs of ſquinting, liſping, ſtammering, and the 
tike, merely from affociating with thoſe who are 
ſubject to theſe failings? And if this be the caſe 
with the body, which is of ſo ſtubborn and in- 
flexible a nature, it is infinitely more ſo with the 
mind, which is of a much more pliable and yield- 
ing diſpoſition, is more apt to receive foreign im- 
preſſions, and to retain them longer when once 
they are received. | 

Tur influence, indeed, of example is fo well 


known, 


e v 


known, and ſo generally acknowledged, that it 
has actually paſſed into a proverb, when we ſay, . 
« Tell me what company a man keeps, and I will. 
tell you what is. his character.” This, it muſt be 

owned, will only hold true of living examples. 

But if dead examples, or the examples of thoſe - 
who no longer exiſt, that is, ſuch examples as 
hiſtory. preſents-to us, have a much leſs powerful. 
effect, than the examples of our companions and 
contemporaries, they are, on that very account, 
more worthy of imitation, if they are good; as, 
on the other hand, if they are bad, they are the 
more eaſily avoided. 

No virtuous man, perhaps, was ever yet ſo: 
perfect as not to be addicted to ſome. foibles and 
failings, which have a natural tendency to leſſen 
the admiration we ſhould otherwiſe entertain of 
his many. great and good qualities, and would. 
render an unreſerved and indiſcriminate imitation - 
of his character, if not a very hazardous, at leaſt: 
an injudicious- attempt. In the ſame manner; it: 
may be affirmed, that no wicked man was ever 
yet ſo completely abandoned, as not to be poſſeſſed,. 
if not of ſome. good, at lcaſt of ſome agreeable - 
qualities, which ſoften the deteſtation we. mult. 
unavoidably feel at his many ſhocking and. abo 
minable vices, . and render us leſs careful than. 
we ſhould other wiſe be to ſhun his company, and 
of conſequence the danger of being. infected. by. 
his example. But the characters preſented . to us 
in hiſtory are ſtript of all theſe foreign and adven 
titious circumſtances. The character of the 

ood man appears an object of the moſt perſect 
*h and veneration, and conſequently of the maſty 
completeand moſt zealous imitation; whereas the - 
character of the bad man is an object of the moſt 
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thorough hatred and deteſtation, and ſuch therefore 
as we endeavour to avoid with all the care and 
attention we are capable of exerting. 

Wuo doubts but that Ariftides, Leonidas, Cin- 
cinnatus, and Regulus, had their faults and foibles 
as well as other men ; and that both Catiline and 
Verres had at leaſt ſome agreeable qualities? But 
all theſe, whether beauties or blemiſhes in their 
character, were either buried with them in their 
graves, or have long fince been forgotten: and the 
firſt is now admired as a perfect pattern of juſtice, 
the ſecond of heroiſm, the third of moderation, 
and the fourth of patriotiſm ; while the fifth is 
held up as a ſignal inſtance of the moſt criminal 
and daring ambition, which he would willingly 
have gratified by the ruin of his country ; and the 
ſixth is ſtigmatized as a no leſs ſtriking example 
of unbounded rapacity, which he cruelly exerciſed 


at the expence of. thoſe, whom he ought to have 
protected from the depredations of others. 
Nox was this art of inculcating morality by 


the influence. of example, eit to, or 
unpractiſed by the ancients. For what is the col- 
lection of memorable things and ſayings, compiled 
by Valerius Maximus, but juſt ſuch another book 
as that we now preſent to the public; with this 
only difference, Nt he gives the ſtories in his 
own language, we give them in the language of 
thoſe from whom we tare borrowed them. 
Horace too tells us, that his father followed 
this very plan in inſtructing him in the various 
parts of his duty. He did not drily fay to him, 
« Be juſt, be generous, be ſober, be tempe- 
rate; but obſerve how very odious or con- 
temptible thoſe are who are remarkable for the op- 
poſite vices, and take care that you do not, 3 
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like abandoned conduct, bring yourſelf at laſt into 
the ſame firuation. | 3 
A THIRD advantage (and it is the laſt we ſhall 
mention, though many more might be enumerated) 
attending the peruſal of ſuch books is, that it is 
admirably calcu'ated to give the young ſcholar a 
reliſh for the ſtudy of hiſtory in general, which, of 
all kinds of ſtady, is by far the moſt important; 
for as much as mind is ſuperior to body, ſo much 
is the ſtudy of morality ſuperior to that of phyſics ; 
and morality can be no where either ſo completely 
or ſo expeditiouſly learned as in the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, that is, in the ſtudy of man, who is the 
only carthly being that is capable of morality, 


Cicero juſtly ſays, that for a man to be 4 
of what happened before he was born, is the ſame 


thing as if he were always to continue a child. He 
therefore that would not wiſh to be for ever a 
child, ought to make himſelf acquainted with 
| hiſtory ; and nothing appears to be better cal. 
culated for initiating him into this ſtudy than ſuch 
a book as we here lay before him. 

Wes ſhall now ſay a few, and but a very few 
words concerning the plan we have followed inthe 
compilation of the His roRICAL PRECEPTOR, 

Ix the firſt place, we have taken care neither 
to make our articles ſo long as to tire the patience 
of the reader, nor yet ſo ſhort as to diſappoint his 
juſt expectation of meeting both with pleaſure 
and inſtruction. Thoſe who purſue the former 


method, ſeem to forget, that the human mind, 


and particularly the youthful mind, is naturall 
fond of variety, and that nothing is more dil. 
guſting to it, than a dull, tedious and inſipid uni- 
formity; whereas thoſe who fall into the oppoſite 
extreme, appear to be more intent upon crouding 


their 
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their book with a dry liſt of names and dates, and 
other inſignificant circumſtances, than upon con- 
veying to the reader any very uſeful or important 
information. The fact is, that any one may eaſily 
judge of the inſipidity of a book of the latter 
claſs only by peruſing an index; for if it is tole- 
rably full and copious, it is capable of yielding as 
much inſtruction, and almoſt as much pleaſure, as 
ſuch a compilation. 

Is the next place, we have endeavoured, as 
much as poſſible, to ſelect ſuch- paſſages as are 
moſt intereſting and pathetic, convinced, as we 
are, that the only ſure method of engaging the 
attention of youth, is to arouſe their — and 
affections, without which they will never read 
with pleaſure, nor conſequently with care, nor 


will ever be brought to reflect ſeriouſly upon what 


they have read. x 

Id the laſt place, we have taken care to ſelect 
ſuch articles, as, beſides their own intrinſic merit, 
appeared to us to be moſt proper for conveying to 
the-ſcholar ſome faint idea of the ancient Greek 
' and Roman hiſtories, as alſo of the Engliſh, 
French, and other modern hiſtories. that are moſt 
worthy of notice; and this we have done with the 
expreſs view of inſpiring into the mind of the 
young ſtudent an ardent defire, when he advances 
in years, to ſtudy theſe hiſtories at full length, and 
to make himſelf maſter of a branch of know- 
ledge, of which we have only been able here to 


give him a ſmall foretaſte. 
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CONCERNING THE TRUE USE and ADVANTAGES 
oF HISTORY. 


[LorD BOLINGBROKE's LETTERS Ox THE STupyY Au | 
Usk or HISTORY,} 


HE love of Hiſtory ſeems inſeparable from human 
nature, becauſe it ſeems inſeparable from ſelf. love. 

The ſame principle, in this inſtance, carries us forward 
and backward, to future and to paſt ages. We imagine 
that the things which affect us, muſt affect poſterity : 
this ſentiment runs through mankind, from Cæſar down to 
the pariſh clerk in Pope's Miſcellany. We are fond of 
preſerving, as far as it is in our frail power, the memory 
of our own adventures, of thoſe of our own time and of 
thoſe that preceded it. Rude heaps of ſtone have been 
raiſed, and ruder hymns have been compoſed, for this 
purpoſe, by nations who had not yet the uſe of arts and 
tters. To go no farther back, the triumphs of Odin 
ere celebrated in runic ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh 


anceſtors were recorded in thoſe of their bards The 


avages of America have the ſame cuſtom at this day : and 
ong hiſtorical ballads of their huntings, and their wars, 
ſung at all their feſtivals. There is no need of ſaying 
ow this paſſion grows among civilized nations, in pro- 
portion to the means of gratifying it; but let us obſerve, 
| B that 
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that the ſame principle of nature directs us as ſtrongly, and 


more generally, as well as more carly, to indulge our own 


curioſity, inſtead of preparing to gratify that of others. 


The child hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurſe : 


he learns to read, and he devours with eagerneſs fabulous 
legends and novels: in riper years, he applies himſelf to - 
hiſtory, or to that which he takes for hiſtory, to authorized 
romance: and, even in age, the deſire of knowing what 
has happened to other men, yields to the deſire alone of 
relating what has happened to ourſelves. 

Tus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to our paſſions always. 


What pity it is, my Lord, ' that even the beſt ſhould ſpeak to 


our underſtandings ſo ſeldom ! That it does fo, we have none 
to blame but ourſelves. Nature has done her part. She has 
opened this ſtudy to every man who can read and think : 
and what ſhe has made the moſt agreeable, reaſon can 
make the moſt uſeful, application of our minds. But if we 
conſult our reaſon, we ſhall be far from following the ex- 
amples of our fellow-creatures in this, as in moſt other 
caſes, who are ſo proud of being rational. We ſhall nei- 
ther read to ſoothe our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : 
as little ſhall we content ourſelves to drudge like gram- 
marians and critics, that others may be able to ſtudy with 
greater eaſe and profit, like philoſophers and ſtateſmen : 
as little ſhall we affect the ſlender merit of becoming great 
ſcholars, at the expence of groping all our lives in the dark 


- mazes of antiquity. All theſe miſtake the true drift of 


ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſtory. Nature gave us curi- 
olity to excite the induſtry of our minds; but ſhe never 
intended it ſhould be the principal, much leſs the fole, ob- 
ject of their application. The true and proper object 
of this application is a conſtant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to any ſtudy, 
that tends neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 

Lord Cornbury. men 
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men and better citizens, is at beſt but a ſpecious and in- 
genious ſort of idleneſs, to uſe an expreſſion of Tillotſon ; 
and the knowledge we acquire by it, is a creditable kind 


of ignorance, nothing more. This creditable kind of ig- 


norance is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which the 
generality of men, even of the moſt learned, reap from the 
ſtudy of hiſtory : and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems to me, 
of all others, the moſt proper to train us up to private ans 
public virtue. 

Your Lordſhip may very well be ready by this time, and 
after ſo much bold cenſure on part, to aſk me, What then 
is the true uſe of hiſtory ? in what reſpects it may ſerve to 
make us better and wiſer? and what method is to be pur- 
ſued in ſtudy of it, for attaining theſe great ends? I will 
anſwer you by quoting what I have read ſomewhere or 
other in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, I think, © That Hiſtory 
is philoſophy teaching by example... 

Tk ſchool of example, my Lord, is the world; and 
the maſters of this ſchool are hiſtory and experience. I 
am far from contending that the former is preferable to 


the latter. I think, upon the whole, otherwiſe: but this I 


ſay, that the former is abſolutely neceſſary to prepare us 
for the latter, and to accompany us whilſt we are under 
the diſcipline of the latter, that is, through the whole courſe 
of our lives. No doubt, ſome few men may be quoted, to 
whom nature gave, what art and induſtry can give to no 
man. But ſuch examples will prove nothing againſt me, 
becauſe I admit that the ſtudy of hiſtory, without experi- 
ence, is inſufficient ; but aſſert, that experience itſelf is fo, 
without genius. Genius is preferable to the other two; 
but T would wiſh to find the three together: for how great 
ſoever a genius may be, and how much ſoever he may ac- 
quire new light and heat as he proceeds in his rapid courſe, 
certain it is that he will never ſhine with the full luſtre, 


& nor 
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nor ſhed the full influence he is capable of, unleſs to his own 
experience he adds the experience of other men and other 
ages. Genius, without the improvement, at leaſt, of ex- 
perience, is what comets once were thought to be, a blaz- 
ing meteor, irregular in his courſe, and dangerous in his 
approach; of no uſe to any ſyſtem, and able to deſtroy 
any. Mere ſons of earth, without any knowledge of the 
world, are but half ſcholars in the ſcience of mankind: 
and if they are converſant in hiſtory without experience, 
they are worſe than ignorant, they are pedants, always 
incapable, ſometimes meddling and preſuming. The man 
who has all three, is an honour to his country, and a 
public bleſſing; and ſuch, I truſt, your Lordſhip will be 
in this century, as your great grandfather * was in the 
allt. | 

THz temper of the mind is formed, and a certain turn 
given to our ways of thinking; in a word, the ſeeds of 
that moral character which cannot wholly alter the na- 
tural character, but may correct the evil and improve the 
good that is in it, or do the very contrary, are ſown be- 
times, and much ſooner than is commonly ſuppoſed, It 
is equally certain, that we ſhall gather or not gather ex- 
perience, be the better or the worſe for this experience, 
when we come into the world, and mingle amongſt man- 
kind, according to the temper of mind and the turn of 
thought that we have acquired before-hand, and bring 
along with us. They will tincture all our future acquiſi- 
tions; ſo that the very ſame experience, which ſecures the 
judgment of one man, or excites him to virtue, ſhall lead 
another into error, or plunge him into vice. From hence 
it follows, that the ſtudy of hiſtory has in this reſpect a 
double advantage. If experience alone can make us per- 
fect in our parts, experience cannot begin to teach * 
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till we are actually on the ſtage ; whereas, by a previous 
application to this ſtudy, we conn them over at leaſt, before 
we appear there: we are not quite unprepared ; we learn 
our parts fooner, and we learn them better. 

LeT me explain what I mean, by an example. There is 
ſcarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the ſons of 
men, than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by which 
the people of each country are apt to prefer themſelves to 
thoſe of every other; and to make their own cuſtoms, 
manners, and opinions, the ſtandards of right and wrong, 
of true and falſe. The Chineſe Mandarins were ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed, and almoſt incredulous, when the Jeſuits ſhewed 
them how ſmall a figure their empire made in the general 
map of the world. "The Samoeides wondered much at the 
Czar of Mulcovy, for not living among them; and the 
Hottentot, who returned from Europe, ſtripped himſelf 
naked as ſoon as he came home, put on his bracelets of guts 
and garbage, and grew ſtinking and louſy as faſt as he 
could. Now nothing contributes more to prevent us from 
being tainted with this vanity, than to accuſtom ourſelves 
early to contemplate the different nations of the earth, in 
that vaſt map which hiſtory ſpreads before us, in their riſe 
and their fall, in their barbarous and civilized ſtates, in the 
likeneſs and unlikeneſs of them all to one another, and of 
each to itſelf. By frequently renewing this proſpect to the 
mind, the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, facri- 
ficing a human victim to his God, will not appear more 
ſavage to our eyes, than a Spaniard with a hat on his head, 
and gonilla round his neck, ſacrificing whole nations to his 
ambition, his avarice, and even the wantonneſs of his cru - 
elty. | 

1 might ſhew, by a multitude of other examples, how 
hiſtory prepares us for experience, and guides us in it: 


and many of theſe would be both curious and important. I 


B might 
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might likewiſe bring ſeveral other inſtances, wherein hiſ- 
tory ſerves to purge the mind of thoſe national partialities 
and prejudices that we are apt to contract in our education, 
and that experience, for the moſt part, rather confirms than 
removes ; becauſe it is, for the moſt part, confined, like 
our education. But 1 apprehend growing too prolix, and 
{hall therefore conclude this head by obſerving, that though 
an early and proper application to the ſtudy of hiſtory will 
contribute extremely to keep our minds free from a ridi- 
culous parttality in favour of our own country, and a violent 
prejudice againſt others; yet the ſame ſtudy will create 
in us a preference of affection to our own country, There 
is a ſtory told of Abgarus : He brought ſeveral beaſts, taken 
in different places, to Rome, they ſay, and let them looſe be- 
fore Auga/tus : every beaſt ran immediately to that part 
of the Circus where a parcel of earth, taken from his na- 
tive ſoil, had been laid. Credat Fudeus Apella. This 


tale might paſs on Joſephus ; for in him, I believe, I read 


it: but ſurely the love of our country is a leſſon of reaſon, 
not an inſtitution of nature. Education and habit, obli- 
gation and intereſt, attach us to it; not inſtinct. Il is, 
however, ſo neceſſary to be cultivated, and the proſperity 
of all ſocieties, as well as the grandeur of ſome, depends 
upon it ſo much, that orators by their eloquence, and 
poets by their enthuſiaſm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle of paſſion. But 
the examples which we find in hiſtory, improved by the 
lively deſcriptions, or the juſt applauſes or cenſures of hiſ- 
torians, will have a much better and more permanent effect, 
than declamation, or ſong, or the dry ethics of mere phi- 


loſophy. 


Id fine, to converſe with hiſtorians, is to keep 
good company: many of them were excellent men; and 


thaſe who were not ſuch, have taken care, however, to 
appear 
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appear ſuch in their writings. It muſt be therefore of 
great uſe, to prepare ourſelves, by this converſation, for 
that of the world ; and to receive our firſt impreſſions, and 
to acquire our firſt habits, in a ſcene where images of 
virtue and vice are continually repreſented to us in the 
colours that belong properly to them, before we enter on 
another ſcene, where virtue and vice are too often con- 
founded, and what belongs to one is aſcribed to the 
other, 


2. Or THz cREAT HISTORICAL AGES. 


[VoLTAIRE's HISTORICAL Works. ] 


VERY age has produced heroes and politicians; all 
nations have experienced revolutions, and all hiſtories 
are nearly alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh their 
memories with facts; but whoſoever thinks, or what is 


ſtill more rare, whoſoever has taſte, will find but four ages 
in the hiſtory of the world. Theſe four happy ages are 


thoſe in which the arts were carried to perſection; and 


which, by ſerving as the æra of the greatneſs of the hu- 
man mind, are examples for poſterity. 


Tux firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is annexed, 
is that of Philip and Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a 


_ Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, 
and a Praxiteles ; and this honour has been confined within 


the limits of ancient Greece; the reſt of the known world 


was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 
Tas ſecond age is that of Cæſar and 8 A. 


tinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of Lucretius, Cicero, 


Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and Vitru- 


vius. 


THE third is that which followed the taking of Cen- 
B 4 e ſtantinople 
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ſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then a family of private 
citizens was ſeen to do that which the kings of Europe 
ought to have undertaken. The Medicis invited to Flo- 
rence the learned, who had been driven out of Greece by 
the Turks; this was the age of Italy's glory. The polite 
arts had already recovered a new life in that country; the 
Italians honoured them with the title of Virtu, as the firſt 
Greeks had diſtinguiſhed them by the name of Wiſdom. 
Every thing tended towards perfection; a Michael Angelo, 
a Raphael, a Titian, a Taſſo, and an Arioſto flouriſhed, 
The art of engraving was invented; elegant architecture 
appeared again as admirable, as in the moſt triumphant 
ages of Rome; and the Gothic barbariſm, which had diſ- 
figured Europe in every kind of production, was driven 
from Italy to make way for good taſte. 

THe arts, always tranſplanted from Greece to Italy, 
found themſelves in a favourable foi}, where they inſtantly 
produced fruit. France, England, Germany, and Spain 
aimed in their turns to gather theſe fruits; but either they 
could not live in thoſe climates, or elſe they degenerated 
very faſt. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but ſuch as were 
merely learned men; he had architects, but he had no 
Michael Angelo nor Paladio; he endeavoured in vain to 
eſtabliſh ſchools for painting ; the Italian maſters, whom he 
invited to France, raiſed] no pupils there. Some epigrams, 
and a few looſe tales, made the whole of our poetry. Ra- 
belais was the only proſe writer in vogue in the time of 
Henry II. | 

In a word, the Italians alone were in poſſeſſion of every 
thing that was beautiful excepting muſic, which was then 
but in a rude ſtate, and experimental philoſophy, which 
was every where equally unknown. 

LasTLY, the fourth age is that known by the name of 

. the 
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the age of Lewis XIV. and is perhaps that which ap- 
proaches the neareſt to perfection of all the four; enriched. 
by the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it has done 
greater things in certain kinds than thoſe three together. 
All the arts, indeed, were not carried farther than under 
the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; but human reaſon 
in general was more improved. In this age we firſt became 
acquainted with ſound philoſophy ; it may truly be faid 
that, from the laſt years of cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtra- 
tion, till thoſe which followed the death of Lewis XIV. 
there has happened ſuch a general revolution in our arts, 
our genius, our manners, and even in our government, 
that will ſerve as an immortal mark to the true glory of 
our country, This happy influence has not been confined 
to France; it has communicated itſelf to England, where 
it has ſtirred up an emulation, which that ingenious and 
deeply learned nation ſtood in need of at that time; it has 
introduced. taſte into. Germany, and the ſciences into- 
Ruſſia ; it has even re- animated Italy, which was languiſh- 
ing; and Europe is indebted for its politeneſs and ſpirit of 

ſociety to the court of Lewis XIV. 


3. Fittar AFFECTION or youns MANLIUS.. 
L IVV. I 


MANLIUS, the Roman dictator, having ex- 

* erciſed great violence and cruelty over the citizens, 

was cited at the expiration of his office to anſwer for his 
conduct. Among other things that were laid to his charge, 
he was accuſed of treating: with. barbarity one of his own- 
fons.. Manlius, it ſeems, had no other cauſe of complaint 
againſt this fon than his having an impediment in his ſpeech. 
For this reaſon he was baniſhed far from the city, from his 
| B 5 home, 
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home, and the company of thoſe of his own age and for- 
tune, and condemned to ſervile works, and a priſon like a 
ſlave. All were highly exaſperated againſt ſo ſevere a 
dictator, and ſo inhuman a father, except the fon himſelf, 
who, moved with filial piety, and under the greateſt con- 
cern that he ſhould furniſh matter of accuſation againſt his 
father, reſolved upon a moſt extraordinary method to re- 
lieve him. One morning, without appriſing any body, he 
came to the city armed with a dagger, and went directly to 
the houſe of the tribune Pomponius, who had accuſed his 
father. Pomponius was yet in bed, He ſent up his name, 
and was immediately admitted by the tribune, who did not 
doubt but he was come to diſcover to him ſome new in- 
ſtances of his father's ſeverity. After they had ſaluted each 
other, young Manlius defired a private conference; and 
as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf alone with the tribune, he drew 
out his dagger, preſented it to his breaſt, and declared he 
would ſtab him that moment, if he did not ſwear in the 


form he ſhould dictate, & Never to hold the aſſembly of 


the people for accuſing his father.” Pomponius, who ſaw 
the dagger glittering at his breaſt, himſelf alone without 
arms, and attacked by a robuſt young man, full of a bold 
confidence in his own ſtrength, took the oath demanded of 
him, and afterwards confeſſed with a kind of complacency 
in the thing, and a ſincerity which ſufficiently argued he 
was not ſorry for what he had done, that it was that violence 
which obliged him to deſiſt from his enterprize. | 


_- 
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4. FILIAL AFFECTION or a DAUGHTER, 
ROMAN CHARITY. 


[VaLERIUs Maximus. ] 


Woman of illuſtrious birth had been condemned to be 
A ſtrangled. The Roman prætor delivered her up to 
the triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to priſon, in 
order to her being put to death. The goaler, who was 
ordered to execute her, was ſtruck with compaſſion, and 
could not reſolve to-kill her.. He choſe therefore to let her 
die of hunger. Beſides which, he ſuffered her daughter to 
ſee her in priſon; taking care, however, that ſhe brought 
her nothing to eat. As this continued many days, he was 
ſurpriſed that the priſoner lived fo long without eating; and 
ſuſpecting the daughter, upon watching her, he diſcovered 
that ſhe nouriſhed her mother with her own milk. Amazed' 
at ſo pious, and at the ſame time ſo ingenious an invention, 
he told the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the 
prætor, who believed the thing merited relating in the 
aſſembly of the people. The criminal was pardoned ; a 
decree was paſſed that the mother and daughter ſhould be 
ſubſiſted for the reſt of their lives at the expence of the 
public, and that a temple facred to piety ſhould be erected 
near the priſon: | 
VALERITUs Maximus, who relates this ſtory, gives a 
ſimilar inſtance of filial piety in a young woman named Pero, 
to her aged father Cimon,. who was likewiſe confined in 
priſon, and which is univerſally known by the name of the 
Roman Charity.. Both theſe inſtances appeared fo very ex- 
traordinary and uncommon to that people, that they could 
only account for them by ſuppoſing that the love of chil- 
dren to their parents was the firſt law of nature. 
B 6 _— 
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5. EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE of FRATERNAL 
AFFECTION. 


[LiNSCHOTEN'S VOYAGES. ] 


T* the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the Portugueſe 

carracks ſailed from Liſbon to Goa, a very great, rich, 
and flouriſhing colony of that nation in the Eaſt-Indies. 
There were no leſs than twelve hundred ſouls, mariners, 
paſſengers, prieſts, and friars, on board one of theſe veſſels. 
The beginning of their voyage was proſperous ; they had 
doubled the ſouthern extremity of the great continent of 
Africa, called the Cape of Good Hope, and were ſteering 
their courſe north-eaſt, to the great continent of India, 
when ſome gentlemen on board, who, having ſtudied geo- 


graphy and navigation, (arts which reflect honour on the 


poſſeſſors) found, in the latitude in which they were then 


_ failing, a large ridge of rocks laid down in their ſea-charts, 


They no ſooner made this diſcovery, than they acquainted 


the captain of the ſhip with the affair, defiring him to com- 
municate the ſame to the pilot ; which requeſt he immedi- 


ately granted, recommending it to him tolie by in the night, 
and ſlacken fail by day, until they ſhould be paſt the dan- 
ger. It is a cuſtom always among the Portugueſe abſo- 


lutely to commit the ſailing part, or the navigation of the 


veſſel to the pilot, who is anſwerable with his head for the 
ſafe conduct or carriage of the king's ſhips, or thoſe be- 
longing to private traders ; and he is under no manner of 
direction from the captain, who commands in every other 
reſpece. 

Tus pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men, who 
think every hint given them from others in the way of their 
profeſſion derogatory from their underſtandings, took it as 
an affront to be * his art, and inſtead of complying 

with 
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with the Captain's requeſt, actually crowded more fail than 
the veſſel had carried before, They had not failed many 
hours, when juſt about the dawn of day, a terrible diſaſter 
befel them, which would have been prevented if they had 
lain by. The ſhip ſtruck upon a rock. I leave to the 
reader's imagination what a ſcene of horror this dreadful 
accident muſt occaſion among twelve hundred perſons, all 
in the ſame inevitable danger; beholding with fearful 
aſtoniſhment that inſtantaneous death which now ſtared 
them-in the face! | 
In this diſtreſs the captain ordered the pinnace to be 
launched, into which having toſſed a ſmall quantity of 
biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, he jumped in him- 
ſelf with nineteen others, who, with their ſwords, prevented 
the coming in of any more, leſt the boat ſhould fink. In 
this condition they put off into the great Indian ocean, 
without a compaſs to ſteer by, or any freſh water but 
what might happen to fall from the heavens, whoſe mercy 
alone could deliver them. After they had rowed to and 
fro four days in this miſerable condition, the captain, who 
had been for ſome time very flick and weak, died: this added, 
if poſſible, to their miſery, for as they now fell into con- 
fuſion, every one would govern and none would obey. 
This obliged them to elect one of their own company to 
command them, whoſe orders they implicitly agreed to 
follow, This perſon propoſed to the company to draw lots, 
and to caſt every fourth man overboard ; as their ſmall - 
ſtock of proviſions was ſo far ſpent, as not to be able at a 
very ſhort allowance to ſuſtain life above three days longer. 
They were now nineteen perſons in all: in this number 
were a friar and a carpenter, both of whom they would 
exempt, as the one was uſeful to abſolve and comfort them 
in their laſt extremity, and the other to repair the pinnace 


in caſe of a leak or other accident, The ſame compliment 


they 
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they paid to their new captain, he being the odd man, and 
his life of much conſequence. He refuſed their indulgence 
a great while ; but at laſt they obliged him to acquieſce, 
ſo that there were four to die out of the ſixteen remaining 
perſons. - 

THe three firſt, after having confeſſed and received ab- 
ſolution, ſubmitted to their fate. The fourth, whom for- 
tune, condemned, was a Portugueſe gentleman that had a 
younger brother in the boat, who ſeeing him about to be 
thrown overboard, moſt tenderly embraced him, and with 
tears in his eyes beſought him to let him die in his room, 
enforcing his arguments by telling; him that he was a mar- 
ried man, and had a wife and children at Goa, beſides the 
care of thre: ſiſters, who abſolutely depended upon him; 
that as for himſelf he was ſingle, and his life of no great 
importance : he therefore conjured him to ſuffer him to 
ſupply his place. The elder brother, aſtoniſhed, and 
melting with this generoſity, replied, that ſince the divine 
Providence had appointed him to ſuffer, it would be wicked 
and unjuſt to permit any other to die for him, eſpecially a 
brother, to whom he was fo infinitely obliged. The younger, 
perſiſting in his purpoſe, would take no denial ; but throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees, held his brother ſo faſt, that the 
company could not diſengage them. Thus they diſputed 
for a while, the elder brother bidding him to be a father to 
his children, and recommending his wife to his protection, 
and as he would inherit hiseſtate, to take care of their com- 
mon ſiſters ; but all he could ſay could not make the younger 
deſiſt. This was a ſcene of tenderneſs that muſt fill every 
breaſt ſuſceptible of generous impreſſions with pity, At 
laſt the conſtancy of the elder brother yielded to the piety 
of the other. He acquieſced, and ſuffered the gallant youth 
to ſupply his place, who being caſt into the ſea, and a good 


ſwimmer, ſoon got to the tern of the pinnace, and Jaid 
hold 
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hold of the rudder with his right hand, which being per- 
ceived by one of the ſailors, he cut off the hand with his 
ſword ; then dropping into the ſea, he preſently caught hold 
again with his left, which received the ſame fate by a ſecond 
blow; thus diſmembered of both hands, he made a ſhiſt 
notwithſtanding to keep himſelf above water with his ſeet 
and two ſtumps, which he held bleeding upwards. 

Tuts moving ſpectacle fo raiſed the pity of the whole 
company, that they cried out, He is but one man, let us 
endeavour to fave his life, and he was accordingly taken 
into the boat ; where he had his hands bound up as well as 
the place and circumſtances could permit. They rowed 
all that night and the next morning; when the ſun aroſe, 
as if heaven would reward the gallantry and piety of this 
young man, they deſcried land, which proved to be the 
mountains Mozambique in Africa, not far from a Portu- 
gueſe colony. There they all fafe arrived, where they 
remained until the next ſhip from Liſbon paſſed by and car- 
ried them to Goa, | 

AT that city, Linſchoten, a writer of good credit and 
eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw them land, ſupped 
with the two brothers that very night, beheld the younger 
with his ſtumps, and had the ſtory from both their mouths, 
as well as from the reſt of the company. 


C. PARENTAL AFFECTION EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
Conpvucr oF CORNELIA. 


. RNELIA, the illuſtrious mother of the Gracchi, 
after the death of her huſband, who leſt her twelve 
children, applied herſelf to the care of her family, with a 
wiſdom and prudence that acquired her univerſal eſteem. 
Only three out of the twelve lived to years of maturity; 
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one daughter, Sempronia, whom ſhe married to the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus; and two ſons, Tiberius and Caius, 
whom ſhe brought up with ſo much care, that, though 
they were generally acknowledged to have been born with 
the moſt happy geniuſes and diſpoſitions, it was judged that 
they were ſtill more indebted to education than nature. 
The anſwer ſhe gave a Campanian lady concerning them 
is very famous, and includes in it great inſtructions for 
ladies and mothers. | 

Tur lady, who was very rich, and ſtill fonder of pomp 
and ſhew, after having diſplayed, in a viſit ſhe made her, 
her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, earneſtly defired 
Cornelia to let her ſee her jewels alſo. Cornelia dexte- 
rouſly turned the converſation to another ſubject, to wait 
the return of her ſons, who were gone to the public ſchools. 
When they returned, and entered their mother's apartment, 
ſhe ſaid to the Campanian lady, pointing to them with her 
hand, Theſe are my jewels, and the only ornaments I admire. 
And fuch ornaments, which are the ſtrength and ſupport of 
ſociety, add a brighter luſtre to. the fair than all the jewels 
of the Eaſt. 


7. Tus STORY or DAMON Ap PYTHIAS. 
[Ciczro's OrFices.] 


We E N Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſius of 
Syracuſe to die on a certain day, he begged per- 
miſſion, in the interim, to retire to his own country, to 
ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate family in order. This the 
tyrant intended peremptorily to refuſe, by granting it, as he 
conceived, on the impoſſible condition of his procuring 
ſome one to remain as hoſtage for: his return, under: equal 
forfeiture of life, Pythias heard the condition, and did 

f not 
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not wait for an application upon the part of Damon; he 
inſtantly offered himſelf as ſecurity for his friend, which 
being accepted, Damon was immediately ſet at liberty. 
The king and all the courtiers were aſtoniſhed at this ac- 
tion ; and therefore when the day of execution drew near, 
his majeſty had the curioſity to viſit Pythias in his contine- 
ment. After ſome converſation on the ſubject of friendſhip, 
in which the tyrant delivered it as his opinion that ſelf- in- 
tereſt was the ſole mover of human actions; as for virtue, 
friendſhip, benevolence, love of one's country, and the 
like, he looked upon them as terms invented by the wiſe to 
keep in awe and impoſe upon the weak : © My lord,” faid 
Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aſpect, I would it 
were poſſible that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths, rather 
than my friend ſhould fail in any article of his honour. 
He cannot fail therein, my lord, I am as confident of his 
virtue, as I am of my own exiſtence. But pray, I be- 
ſeech the gods, to preſerve the life and integrity of my 
Damon together ; oppoſe him, ye winds, prevent the 
eagerneſs and impatience of his honourable endeavours, 
and ſuffer him not to arrive, till by my death I have re- 
deemed a life a thouſand times of more conſequence, of 
more value, than my own; more eſtimable to his lovely 
wife, to his precious little innocents, to his friends, to his 
country, O leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my 

Damon.” 
 Dionys1us was awed and confounded by the dig- 
nity of theſe ſentiments, and by the manner in which 
they were uttered ; he felt his heart ſtruck by a light ſenſe 
of invading truth; but it ſerved rather to perplex than un- 
deceive him. The fatal day arrived, Pythias was brought 
forth, and walked amidſt the guards with a ſerious, but 
ſatisfied air, to the place of execution. Dionyſius was al- 
ready there; he was exalted on a moving throne, that was 
drawn 
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drawn by fix white horſes, and ſat penſive and attentive 
to the priſoner, Pythias came, he vaulted lightly on. the 
ſcaffold, and beholding for ſome time the apparatus of his 
death, he turned with a placid countenance, and addreſſed 
the ſpectators: My prayers are heard,” he cried, & the 
gods are propitious; you know, my friends, that the 
winds have been contrary till yeſterday. Damon could 
not come, he could not conquer impoſſibilities; he will be 
here to-morrow, and the blood which is ſhed to-day, ſhall 
have ranſomed the life of my friend. O could I eraſe 
from your boſoms every doubt, every mean ſuſpicion, of 
the honour of the man for whom I am about to ſuffer, I 
ſhould go to my death even as I would to my bridal. Beit 
ſufficient in the mean time, that my friend will be found 
noble, that his truth is unimpeachaWe, that he will ſpeedily 
prove it, that he is now on his way, hurrying on, accuſing 
himſelf, th# adverſe elements, and the gods; but J haſte 
to prevent his ſpeed : executioner, do your office.” As 
he pronounced the laſt words, a buz began to riſe among 
the remoteſt of the people ; a diſtant voice was heard, the 
crowd caught the words, and ſtop, ſtop the execution, 
was repeated by the whole aſſembly: a man came at full 
ſpeed; the throng gave way to his approach: he was 
mounted on a ſteed of foam: in an inſtant he was off his 
horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias ſtraitly embraced. 
«© You are ſafe,” he cried, © you are ſafe, my friend, my 
beloved friend, the gods be praiſed you are fafe. I now 
have nothing but death to ſuffer, and am delivered from 
the anguiſh of thoſe reproaches which I gave myſelf, for 
having endangered a life ſo much dearer than my own.” 
Pale, cold, and half-ſpeechleſs in the arms of his Damon, 


Pythias replied in broken accents, —< Fatal haſte ! Cruel 


impatience What envious powers have wrought im- 
poſſibilities in your fayour?—But I wiil not be wholly diſ- 
| 7 appointed. 
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appointed. —Since I cannot die to fave, I will not ſurvive 
you.” . Dionyſius heard, beheld, and conſidered all with 
aſtoniſhment. His heart was touched, he wept, and leav- 
ing his throne, he aſcended the ſcaffold. © Live, live, ye 
incomparable pair!“ he cried, © ye have borne unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony to the exiſtence of virtue ; and that virtue 
equally evinces the exiſtence of a God to reward it. Live 
happy, live renowned | and O form me by your precepts, 
as ye have invited me by your example, to be worthy of 
the participation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip.” 


8. EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE oF FRIENDSHIP in 
LUCILIUS, wao THEREBY SAVED THE LIFE oF 
BRUT Us. 


([PLUTARCH's Lives.] 


| = 
FT ER the ſecond battle of Philippi, between Anthony 
and Octavius, two of the Roman triumvirs, and 
Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and indeed to the 
liberty of Rome, one Lucilius, an intimate friend of Brutus, 
obſerving a body of Thracian horſe taking no notice of 
any other in their purſuit, but making directly towards 
Brutus, reſolved to ſtop them, and fave the life of his 
general at the hazard of his own. Accordingly, without 
acquainting Brutus with his deſign, he halted till the 'Thra- 
cians came up and ſurrounded him; then he cried out, I 
am Brutus; and begging quarter, deſired they would 
carry him to Anthony, pretending that he feared Octavi- 
us. The Thracians, overjoyed with their prey, and 
thinking themſelves happy, immediately detached ſome of 
their own body to acquaint Anthony with their good for- 
tune; and, in the mean time, giving over the purſuit, 
returned to the field of battle with their priſoner. The re- 
port 
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port being ſpread in an inſtant all over the army, that 
Brutus was taken, and that the Thracians were bringing 
him alive to Anthony, both ſoldiers and officers flocked 
together from all parts to ſee him. Some pitied his misfor- 
tunes, others accuſed him of a meanneſs unbecoming his 
former glory, for ſuffering himſelf, out of too much love of 


life, to be a prey to barbarians. As for Anthony, he 


was not a little concerned at this adventure, being quite 


at a loſs in what manner he ſhould receive, and how he 


ſhould treat his illuſtrious captive; but he was ſoon de- 
livered from his uneaſineſs; for as the Thracians drew 
near, he knew the priſoner, who had paſled himſelf upon 
the Thracians for Brutus, and now addrefling the triumvir 
with a generous confidence: Be affured, Anthony,” 
ſaid he, © that no enemy either has or ever ſhall take 
Marcus Brutus alive : forbid it, ye gods, that fortune ſhould 
ever prevail ſo much above virtue! But let him be diſco- 


- vered dead or alive, he will certainly be found in ſuch a 


Rate as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered 
myſelf up to fave him, and am now ready to ſuffer whatever 
torments you think proper to inflit upon me, without 
demanding or expecting any quarter.” | 

Anthony, wonderfully taken with the fidelity, virtue, and 
generoſity, of Lucilius, turned to the Thracians, now ſen- 
ſible of, and enraged at their diſappointment, and addreſſed 
them thus ; © I perceive, my fellow-ſoldiers, that you are 
concerned and full of reſentment for having been thus im- 
poſed upon by Lucilius : but, be aſſured, that you have 
met with a booty better than that you have ſought for; 
you have been in ſearch of an enemy, and you have brought 
me a friend. I was truly at a loſs how I ſhould have treated 


Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive; but of this 1 


am ſure, that it is better to have ſuch a man as Lucilius 
our friend than our enemy.” Having thus ſpoken, he em- 
| braced 
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braced Lucilius, and commended him to the care of one 
of his friends. 


9. THE MANNER OF EDUCATING THE SPARTAN 
YOUTH. 


{RoLLixn's AncigenT HisTORY.] 


N La long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus 
is certainly very wonderful ; but the means he made 


uſe of to ſucceed therein are no leſs worthy of admiration. 
The principal of theſe was the extraordinary care he took 
to have the Spartan Youth brought up in an exact and 
ſevere diſcipline: for (as Plutarch obſerves) the religious 
obligation of an oath, which he exacted from the citizens, 
would have been a feeble tie, had he not by education in- 
fuſed his laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of 
the children, and made them ſuck in almoſt with their 
mother's milk an affection for his inſtitutions. This was 


the reaſon why his principal ordinances ſubſiſted above five 


hundred years, having ſunk into the very temper and hearts 
of the people, like a ſtrong and good dye that penetrates 
thoroughly. Cicero makes the ſame remark, and aſeribes 
the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not ſo much to 
their own natural diſpoſitions, as to their excellent edu- 
cation. All this ſhews of what importance it is to a ſtate 
to take care, that their youth be brought up in a manner 
proper to inſpire them with a love for the laws of their 
country. 

Tue great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariſtotle repeats 
in expreſs terms, was, that as children belong to the ſtate, 
their education ought to be directed by the ftate, and the 
views and intereſts of the ſtate only conſidered therein, It 
was for this reaſon he deſired they ſhould all be educated in 
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common, and not left to the humour and caprice of their ¶ loo 
parents, who generally, through a ſoft and blind indul- I bis 
gence, and a miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both Ii 9nc 
the bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from aſe 
their tendereſt years, they were inured to labour and fa- am 
tigue by the exerciſes of hunting and racing, and accuſtom- the 
ed betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat and cold; and, Int 
what it is difficult to make mothers believe, all theſe hard tha 
and laborious exerciſes tended to procure them health, and Sp! 
make their conſtitution the more vigorous and robuſt, able tha 
to bear the hardſhips and fatigues of war; the thing for 
which they were all deſigned from their cradles. 

Bur the moſt excellent thing in the Spartan education, 
was the teaching young people ſo perfectly well how to 
obey. It is from hence the Poet Simonides gives that city 
ſuch a * magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they / 


alone knew how to ſubdue the paſſions of men, in the ſame du 
manner as horſes are taught to obey the ſpur and the bridle, 75 
by being broken and managed, while they are young. Ty 
For this reaſon, Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his *. 
children to Sparta, that they might learn there the nobleſt and * 


greateſt of all ſciences, that is, how to command, and how 
to obey. 

One of the leſſons moſt frequently and moſt ſtrongly At 
inculcated upon the Lacedæmonian youth, was to ſhew Jr 
a great reverence and reſpect to old men, and to give them Ie 
proofs of it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting them, by making 


way for them, and giving them place in the ſtreets, by ” 
riſing up to do them honour in all companies and public off 
aſſemblies ; but above all, by receiving their advice, and }} 
even their reproofs, with docility and ſubmiſſion, By theſe for 
charaCteriſtics a Lacedæmonian was known wherever he * 
- came; if he had behaved otherwiſe, it would have been I 


looked 
aH Dr, that is to ſay, Tamer of men. 
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looked upon as a reproach- to himſelf, and a diſhonour to 
his country. An old man of Athens going into the theatre 
once to ſee a play, none of his own countrymen offered him 
a ſeat ; but when he came near the place where the Spartan 
ambaſſadors, and the gentlemen of their retinue were ſitting, 
they all roſe up out of reverence to his age, and ſeated him 
in the mid{t of them. Lyſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, 
that old age had no where ſo honourable an abode as in 
Sparta; and that it was an agreeable thing to grow old in 
that city. 


10. THE EDUCATION or Tus ATHENIAN 
YOUTH. | 


[RoLLIN's ANCIENT HISTORY. 


THENS, to ſpeak: properly, was the ſchool and 
abode of polite learning, arts, and ſciences. The 
ſtudy of poetry, eloquence, philoſophy, and mathematicks, 
was in great vogue, and much cultivated among them. 
The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar under 
maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper 
principles, their own language; by which they attained 
a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, number, and 
cadence, Hence proceeded the univerſal fine taſte of 
Athens, where, as hiſtory informs us, a ſimple herb-woman 
diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger, from the af- 
ſectation of a ſingle word in exprefling himſelf. And 
from the ſame.cauſe the orators were greatly apprehenſive 
of letting fall the leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of 
offending ſo refined and delicate an audience. It was very 
common for the young people to get the tragedies repre- 
ſented upon the ſtage by heart. We are told, that after the 
defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, many of them, 
who had been taken priſoners, and made ſlaves, ſoftened 
their 
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their ſlavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
maſters, who, extremely delighted with hearing ſuch ſub. 
lime verſes, treated them from thenceforth with kindneſs 
and humanity. The compoſitions of the other poets had 
no doubt the ſame effect; and Plutarch tells us, that 
Alcibiades, when very young, having entered a ſchool in 
which there was not an Homer, gave the maſter a box on 
the ear as an ignorant * and one who diſhonoured 
his profeſſion. | 
As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particu- 
larly ſtudied at Athens. It was that which opened the 
way to the higheſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſem- 
blies, decided the moſt important affairs of ſtate, and gave 
an almoſt unlimited power to thoſe who had the talent of 
ſpeaking in an eminent degree, 


11. THE EDUCATIONorCYRUS, amd HIS 
JOURNEY ro HS GRANDFATHER ASTYAGES. 


[ROLLIN's ANCIENT HrsTory,)] 


YRUS was the ſon of Cambyſes, king of Perſia, and 
of Mandane, daughter to Aſtyages, king of the Medes. 
He was born one year after Cyaxares, the brother of Man- 
dane. The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, 
and inhabited only one province of that vaſt country, which 
has ſince borne the name of Perſia, and were not in all 
above one hundred and twenty thouſand men. But this 
people having afterwards, through the wiſdom and valour of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the Eaſt, the name of Perſia 
extended itſelf with their conqueſts and fortune, and com- 
prehended all that vaſt tract of land, which reaches from 
eaſt to weſt, from the river Indus to Tigris; and from north 
e ve Ty e | 
Crrus 
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Crus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more lovely 
ſor the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, full of good-nature and humanity, and had a great 
deſire to learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He was never 
afraid of any danger, or diſcouraged by any hardſhip or 
difficulty, where honour was to be acquired. He was 
brought up according to the laws and cuſtoms of the Per- 
ſians, which were excellent in thoſe days with reſpect 
to education. The public good, the common benefit of 
the nation, was the only principle and end of all their laws. 
The education of children was looked upon as the moſt 
important duty, and the moſt eſſential part of government: 
It was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, whoſe 
blind affection and fondneſs often render them incapable of 
that office, but the ſtate took it upon themſelves. Boys 
were all brought up in common, after one uniform manner; 
where every thing was regulated, the place and length of 
their exerciſes, the times of eating, the quality of their meat 
and drink, and their different kinds of puniſhment. The 
only food allowed either the children or the young men, was 
bread, creſſes, and water; for their deſign was to accuf- 
tom them early to temperance and ſobriety : beſides, they 
conſidered, that a plain diet, without any mixture of ſauces 
or ragoo's, would ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a 
foundation of health, as would enable them to undergo the 
hardſhips and fatigues of war to a good old age. 

HRE boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to learn arts and ſciences z; and 


the crime moſt ſeverely puniſhed amongſt them was ingra- 


titude. The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wife regula- 
tions, was to prevent evil, being convinced how much 
better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh them. And 
whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are ſatisfied with 
eſtabliſhing puniſhments for criminals, the Perſians en- 

| C | deavoured 
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deavoured ſo to order it as to have no criminals amokg 
them. 

T1LL fixteen or feventeen years of age, the boys re- 
mained in the claſs of children; and here it was they 
learnt to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin ; 
after which they were received into the claſs of young men. 
In this they were more narrowly watched and kept under 
than before, becauſe that age requires the narroweſt inſpec- 
tion, and has the greateſt need of reſtraint. Here they re- 
mained ten years; during which time they paſſed all their 
nights in keeping guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, 
as to inure them to fatigue. In the day time they waited 
upon their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 
king when he went a hunting, or improved themſelves in 
their exerciſes. The third claſs conſiſted of men grown 
up, and formed; and in this they remained five and twenty 
years. Out of theſe all the officers that were to com- 
mand in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill the differ- 
ent poſts and employments in the ſtate, were choſen. 
When they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged 
to carry arms out of their own country. 

Bes1Dpes theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
| whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience were 
choſen, for forming the public council, and preſiding in 
the courts of judicature. By this means every citizen 
might aſpire at the chief poſts in the government; but no 
one could arrive at them, till he had paſſed through all 
theſe ſeveral claſſes, and made himſelf capable of them by 
all theſe exerciſes. The claſſes were open to all; but 
generally ſuch only, as were rich enough to maintain their 
children without working, ſent them thither. Cyrus himſelf 
was educated in this manner, and ſurpaſſed all of his age, 
not only in aptneſs to learn, but in TOW os _ 


in a Executing whatever he undertook. 
WHEN 
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Wurd Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Man- 
dane took him with her into Media, to his grandfather 
Aſtyages, who, from the many things he had heard faid in 
favour of that young prince, had a great defire to fee him. 
In this court young Cyrus found very different manners 
from thoſe of his own country. Pride, luxury, and mag+ 
nificence reigned here univerſally. Aſtyages himſelf was 
richly cloathed, had his eyes coloured, his face painted, and 
his hair embelliſhed with artificial locks. For the Medes 
affected an effeminate life, to be dreſt in ſcarlet, and to 
wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the habits of the 
Perſians were very plain and coarſe. All this finery did 
not affect Cyrus, who, without criticiſing or condemning 
what he ſaw, was contented to live as he had been brought 
up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from 
his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his ſpright- 
lineſs and wit, and gained every body's favour by his noble 
and engaging behaviour. I ſhall only mention one in- 
ſtance, whence we may judge of the reſt. | 

AsTYAGES, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made. a ſumptuous entertainment, in which there 
was a vaſt plenty and profuſion of every thing that was 
nice and delicate. All this exquiſite chcer and magnificent 
preparation Cyrus looked upon with great indifference; at 
which obſerving Aſtyages to be ſurpriſed : * The Per- 
ſians,“ ſays he to the king, “ inſtead of going ſuch a round- 
about way to appeaſe their hunger, have a much ſhorter 
to the ſame end; a little bread and a' few crefles with 
them anſwer the purpoſe.” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus to 
diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, the latter im- 
mediately diſtributed them to the king's officers in waiting ; 
to one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to another, be- 
cauſe he waited well upon his grandfather ; and to a third, 
nee took great care of his mother. Sacas, the 

C2 king's 
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king's cup-bearer, was the only perſon to whom he gave 
nothing. This officer, beſides the poſt of cup-bearer, had 
that likewiſe of introducing thoſe who were to have an 
audience of the king; and as he did not grant that favour 
to Cyrus as often as he deſired it, he had the misfortune 
to diſpleaſe the prince, who took this occaſion to ſhew 
his reſentment. Aſtyages, teſtifying ſome concern at the 
neglect of this officer, for whom he had a particular re- 
gard; and who deſerved it, as he faid, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved him: © Is that 
all, Sir?“ replied Cyrus; © if that be ſufficient to merit 
your favour, you ſhall fee I will quickly obtain it; for I 
will take upon me to ſerve you better than he.” Im- 
mediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer; and ad- 
vancing gravely, with a ferious countenance,. a napkin 
upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three 
of his fingers, he preſented it to the king, with a dexterity 
and- grace that charmed both Aſtyages and his mother 
Mandane. When he had done, he Aung himſelf upon his 
grandfather's neck, and kifling him, cried out with great 
joy, © O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art undone ; I ſhall have 
thy place.” Aſtyages embraced him with great fond- 
neſs, and ſaid, © I am mighty well pleaſed, my ſon; 
Aobody can ſerve with a better grace: but you have for- 
got one eſſential ceremony, which is that of taſting.” And 
indeed the cup-bearer was uſed to pour ſome of the liquor 
into his left hand, and to taſte it, before he preſented it to 


the king. * No,” replied Cyrus; © it was not through 


fargetfulneſs that I omitted that ceremony,” © Why 
then,” Jays Aſtyages ; © for what reaſon did you omit it?” 
« Recauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor.” 
« Poiſon, child] how could you think ſo? „ Yes, poi- 
ſon, papa: for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
gave to the lords of your court, after the gueſts had drank 

| 2 
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a little of that liquor, 1 perceived all their heads were 
turned; they ſung, made a noiſe, and talked they did 
not know what; you yourſelf ſeemed to have forgotten 
that you were a king, and they that they were ſubjects; 
and when you would have danced, you could not ſtand 
upon your legs.” © Why,” fays Aſtyages; have you 
never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your father?“ © No, 
never,” fays Cyrus. What then; how is it with him 
when he drinks?“ © Why, when he has drunk, his thirſt js 
quenched, and that is all.” | 

We cannot too much admire the ſkill of the hiſtorian, 
in giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in this 
ſtory. He might have done it in a ſerious, grave wayy 
and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſopher z for Xeno- 
phon, as much a warrior as he was, yet, at the ſame time, 
was as excellent a philoſopher as his maſter Socrates. But, 
inſtead of that, he puts the inſtruction into the mouth of 
a child, and conceals it under the veil of a ſtory, which 
in the original is told with all the wit and agreeablenels 
imaginable. | 
12. MASSACRE Ar PARIS, own Taz Ex oF 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


2 [HumEz's HisTORY OF Ex TAD. 1 | 
HE events, which happened in France, were not 
ſo agreeable to the Queen's intereſts and inclinations. 

The fallacious pacifications, which had been ſo often made 
with the Hugonots, gave them reaſon to ſuſpect the pre- 
ſent intentions of the court ; and after all the other leaders 
of that party were deceived into a dangerous credulity, the 
ſagacious admiral * ſtill remained doubtful and uncertain. 
But his ſuſpicions were at laſt overcome, partly, by the 


profound diſſimulation of Charles +, partly by his own 


® Coligni, + The IXth King of France. 
C 3 earneſt 
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earneſt deſire to end the miſeries of France, and return 
again to the performance of his duty towards his prince 
and country. He conſidered beſides, that, as the former 
yioleat conduct of the court had ever met with ſuch fatal 
fucceſs, it was not unlikely, that a prince, who had newly 
come to years of diſcretion, and appeared not to be rivetted 


in any dangerous animoſities or prejudices, would be in- 


duced to govern himſelf by more moderate maxims. And 
as Charles was young, was of a paſſionate haſty temper, 
and addicted to pleaſure, ſuch deep perfidy ſeemed either 
remote from his character, or difficult and almoſt im- 
poſſible to be uniformly ſupported by him. Moved by 
theſe conſiderations, the Admiral, the Queen of Navarre, 
and all the Hugonots began to repoſe themſelves in full 
ſecurity, and gave credit to the treacherous careſſes and 
profeſſions of the French court. Elizabeth herſelf, not- 
withſtanding her great experience and penetration, enter- 
tained not the leaſt diſtruſt of Charles's fincerity, and being 
pleaſed to find her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe removed 
from all authority, and to obſerve an animoſity, every day 
growing between. the French and Spaniſh monarchs, ſhe 


| concluded a defenſive league with the former, and regard- 
ed this alliance as an invincible barrier to her throne. 


Walſingham, her ambaſſador, ſent her over, by every 


courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts of the honour, and 


plain-dealing, and fidelity of that perfidious prince. 

Tax better to blind the jealous Hugonots, and draw 
their leaders into the ſnare -prepared for them, Charles 
offered his ſiſter, Margaret, to the prince of Navarre; and 
the admiral, with all the conſiderable nobility of the party, 
had come to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of 
theſe nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not 
compoſe the differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody ani- 


| ay of the two religions. The Queen of Navarre was 


poiſoned 


* 
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poiſoned by orders from the court; the admiral was dan- 
gerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin; yet Charles, redoubling 
his diſlimulation, was ſtill able to retain the Hugonots 
in their ſecurity : till on the evening of St. Bartholomew, 
a few days after the marriage, the ſignal was given for a 
general maſſacre of thoſe religioniſts, and the king himſelf 
in perſon led the way to theſe aſſaſſinations. The hatred, 
long entertained by the Pariſians againſt the Proteſtants, 
made them ſecond, without any preparation, the fury of 
the court; and perſons of every condition, age, and ſex, 
ſuſpected of any propenſity to that religion, were in- 
volved in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The admiral, his ſon- 
in-law, Teligni, Soubize, Rochefoucault, Pardaillon, Piles, 
Lavardin; men, who, during the late wars, had fignaliz- 
ed themſelves by the moſt heroic actions, were miſe- 
rably butchered without reſiſtance ; the ſtreets of Paris 
flowed with blood; and the people, more enraged than 
fatiated with their cruelty, as if repining that death had 
ſaved the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed on their 


dead bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 


About five hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed 
in this maſſacre; and near ten thouſand of inferior con- 
dition. Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to all the pro- 
vinces for a like general execution of the proteſtants ; and 
in Rouen, Lyons, and many / other cities, the people 
emulated the fury of the capital, Even the murder of 
the King of Navarre, and prince of Conde, had been'pro- 
poſed by the Duke of Guiſe; but Charles, ſoſtened by the 
amiable manners of the King of Navarre, and hoping 
that theſe young princes might eaſily be converted to the 
Catholic faith, determined to ſpare their lives, though he 
obliged them to purchaſe their ſafety by a ſeeming change 


of their religion. 


CHARLES, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, 
* 4 pretended, 
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pretended, that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize his 
perſon had been ſuddenly detected, and that he had been 
neceſſitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this ſeverity 
againſt them. He ſent orders to Fenelon, his ambaſſador 
in England, to aſk an audience, and to give Elizabeth 
this account of the late tranſaction. That miniſter, a 
man of probity, abhorred the treachery and cruelty of 
his court, and even ſcrupled not to declare, that he was 
now aſhamed to bear the name of Frenchman : yet he was 
obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of the apology, 
which had been preſcribed to him. He met with that 
reception from all the courtiers, which, he knew, the 
conduct of his maſter had fo well merited. Nothing could 
be more awful and affecting than the ſolemnity of the au- 
dience. A melancholy ſorrow ſat on every face: ſilence, as 
in the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers of 
the royal apartment. The courtiers and ladies, clad in 
deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed 
him to paſs, without affording him one ſalute or favour- 
able look; till he was admitted to the queen herſelf, That 
princeſs received him with a more eaſy, if not a more 
gracious countenance; and heard his apology, without 
diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of indignation. She then 
told. him, that though, on the firſt rumour of this dread- 
ful intelligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed, that ſo many 
brave men and loyal ſubjects, who refted ſecure on the 
faith of- their ſovereign, ſhould have been ſuddenly butcher- 
ed in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended 
her judgment, till farther and more certain information 
ſhould be brought her : That the account, which he had 
given, even if founded on no miſtake or bad information, 
though it might alleviate, would by no means remove the 


blame of the king's counſellors, or juſtify the ſtrange irre- 


gularity of their proceedings : That the ſame force, which, 
without 
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without reſiſtance, had maſſacred ſo many deſenceleſs men, 
could eaſily have ſecured their perſons, and have reſerved 
them for a trial, and for puniſhment by a legal ſentence, 
which would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the 
guilty. That the admiral in particular, being dangerouſly 
wounded, and environed by the guards of the king,. on- 
whoſe protection he ſeemed entirely to rely, had no means 
of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his death, have been 
convicted of. the crimes imputed - to him: That it was 
more worthy of a ſovereign to reſerve in his own hands 
the ſword of juſtice, than to commit it to bloody murderers, 
who, being the declared and mortal enemies of the per- 


ſons accuſed, employed it without mercy and without. 


diſtinction: That if theſe ſentiments were juſt, even ſup- 
poſing the conſpiracy: of the. proteſtants to be real, how 
much more ſo, if that crime was a calumny of their 
enemies, invented for their deſtruction ? That if, upon 
inquiry, the innocence of theſe unhappy victims ſhould. 
afterwards appear, it was the king's duty to turn his ven- 
geance on their defamers, who had thus cruelly abuſed- 
his confidence, had. murdered. ſo many of his brave ſub- 
jects, and had done what in them lay to cover him with. 
everlaſting diſhonour: And that, for. her part,. ſhe ſhould 
form her judgment of his intentions by his ſubſequent con- 


duct; and in the mean time ſhould act as deſired by the: 


ambaſſador, and rather pity than blame his maſter for the: 


extremities, . to which he had been carried. 


13. Tux IRISH MASSACRE. 


{Hunt's Hisrokr or GREAT BRTTAIR. ] 


17 was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 
though of a natrow fortune, was deſcended from an 
ancient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among his 
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countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firſt 
formed the project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſert- 
ing the independency of his native country. He ſecretly 
went from Chieftain to Chieftain, and rouzed up every 
latent principle of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with Lord Macguire and Sir Phelim O'Neale, 
the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh. By converſation, by 
letters, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his countrymen 
the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, that, by 
the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Engliſh, 
the king's authority in Britain was reduced to ſo low a 
condition, that he never could exert himſelf with any 
' vigour, in maintaining the Engliſh dominion over Ireland; 
that the Catholics, in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, aſſiſted 
by the proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative 
and the power of the lieutenant,” as would much facilitate 
the conducting, to its deſired effect, any conſpiracy or 
combination which could be formed ; that the Scots having 
ſo ſucceſsfully thrown off dependence on the crown of 
England, and afſumed the government into their own hands, 
had ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had ſo much greater 
oppremons to complain of; that the Engliſh planters, who 
had expelled them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their reli- 
gion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a hand- 
ful in compariſon of the natives; that they lived in the 
moſt * ſypine ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous 
enemies, truſting to the protection of a ſmall army, which 
was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions throughout 
the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, diſciplined 
by the government, ware now thrown looſe, and were 
ready for any daring or deſperate enterprize ; that though 
the Catholics bad hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable mea- 
ſure, the exerciſe of their religion, from the moderation 
of their - indulgent prince, they muſt henceforth expect, 

: that 


all Catholics, it was hoped, would aſterwards join the 


and authority. The intention was, that Sir Phelim O' Neale 
and the other conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection on 


Spaniſh troops, had engaged to join them, as ſoon as they 
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that the government will be conducted by other maxims 
and other principles; that the puritanical parliament, 
having at length ſubdued their ſovereign, would no doubt, 
as ſoon as they had conſolidated their authority, extend 
their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and make the Ca- 
tholics in that kingdom feel the ſame furious perſecution, 
to which their brethren in England were at preſent ex- 
poſed; and that a revolt ia the Iriſh, tending only to 
vindicate their native liberty againſt the violence of foreign 
invaders, could never, at any time, be deemed rebellion z- 
much leſs during the preſent confuſions, when their prince 
was, in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience muſt be paid, 
not to him, but to thoſe who had e NAR his 
lawful authority. 

By theſe conſiderations, More engaged al the heads of 
the natives into the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the pale, 
as they were called, or the old Engliſh planters, being 


party, which reſtored their religion to its ancient ſplendor” 


one day, throughout the provinces, and ſhould attack all 
the Engliſh ſettlements : and that, on the ſame day, Lord 
Macguire and Roger More ſhould ſurpriſe the caſtle of 
Dublin. The commencement of the revolt was fixed on 
the approach of winter, that there might be more diſſi- 
culty in tranſporting troops from England. Succours to- 
themſelves and ſupplies of arms they expected from France, 
in conſequence of a promiſe made them by Cardinal 
Richlieu. And many Iriſh officers,, who ſerved in the 


ſaw an inſurrection entered upon by their Catholic brethren. 
News, which every day arrived from England, of the fury 


expreſſed by the Cotnmons againſt all Papiſts, truck freſh 
C6 terror” 
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terror into the Iriſh nation, and both ſtimulated the con- 
ſpirators to execute their fatal purpoſe, and gave aſſured 
hopes of the concurrence of all their countrymen. 
SUCH . propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the 
Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſſary, as it was dangerous, 
to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the appointed 
day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet made to 
the Government. The king, indeed, had received infor- 
mation from his ambaſſadors, that ſomething was in agita- 
tion among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but though he gave 
warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland; the intelligence 
was entirely neglected. Secret rumours, likewiſe, were 
heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no attention 
was paid to them. The Earl of Leiceſter, whom the king 
had appointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two 
juſtices, Sir William Parſons and Sir John Borlace, were 


men of ſmall abilities; and, by an inconvenience common 


to all factious times, owed their advancement to nothing 
but their zeal for the party, by whom every. thing was 
now governed. Tranquil from their ignorance and inex- 
perience, theſe men: indulged themſelves in the moſt pro- 
found repoſe, on the very brink of deſtruction. 

Bur they were awakened from their ſecurity, om the 
very day before that which was appointed for the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which 
the capital was commanded, contained arms for 10,000 
men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of ammunition. Yet was this impor- 


tant place guarded, and that too without any care, by no 


greater force than fifty men. Macguire and More were 
already in town with a numerons band of their partizans ; 
others were expected that night; and, next morning, they 
were to enter upon what they eſteemed the eaſieſt of all 
enterprizes, the ſurprizal of the caſtle. Oconolly, an Iriſh- 

man, 
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man, but a proteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to Parſons. 
The juſtices and council fled immediately, for ſaſety, into 
the caſtle, and reinforced the guards. The alarm was con- 
veyed to the city, and all the proteſtants prepared ſor de- 
fence. More eſcaped : Macguire was taken; and Mahone, 


one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt diſco- 


vered to the juſtices the project of a general inſurrection, 
and redoubled the apprehenſions, which already were uni- 
verſally diffuſed throughout Dublin. 

Bur though Oconolly's difcovery ſaved the caſtle from a 
ſurprize, the confeſſion extorted from Mahone came too 
late to prevent the intended inſurrectiun. O' Neale and his 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh, 
every where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a 
hint from their leaders and prieſts to begin hoſtilities 
againſt a people whom they hated on account of their re- 
ligion, and envied for their riches and proſperity, The 
houſes, cattle, goods, of the unwary Engliſh were firſt 
ſeized. Thoſe, who heard of the commotions in their 
neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, and 
aſſembling for mutual protection, remained at home in hopes 
of defending their property; and fell thus ſeparately into 
the hands of their enemies. After rapacity had fully 
exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the inoſt barbarous, that ever, 
in any nation, was known or heard of, began its opera- 
tions. An univerſal maſſacre commenced of the Engliſh, 
now defenceleſs, and paſſively reſigned to their inhuman 
foes. No age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The 
wife weeping for her butchered huſband, and embracing 
her helpteſs children, was pierced with them, and periſhed 
by the ſame ſtroke. The old, the young, the vigorous, 
the infirm, underwent a like fate, and were confounded in 
one common ruin. In vain did flight fave from the firſt 
aſſault ; deſtruction was, every where, let looſe, and met 
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the hunted victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe 
had to relations, to companions, to friends : all connexions 
were diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand, from 
which protection was implored and expected. Without 
provocation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh, 
living in profound peace, and full ſecurity, were maſſacred 
by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they had long 
upheld a continued intercourſe of kindneſs and good 
offices, | . 

Bur death was the lighteſt puniſhment inflited by thoſe 
rebels. All the tortures which wanton cruelty could de- 
viſe, all the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, 
the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate revenge, excited 
without injury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe, To 
enter into particulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate hu- 
manity. Such enormities, though atteſted by undoubted 
evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved nature, even 
perverted religion, encouraged by the utmoſt licence, reach 
not to ſuch. a pitch of ferocity ; unleſs the pity, inherent 
in human breaſts, be deſtroyed by that contagion: of ex- 
ample, which tranſports men beyond all the uſual mo- 
tives of human conduct and behaviour, 

Tut weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their own 
ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of others, here emu- 
lated their more robuſt companions, in the practice of 
every cruelty. Even children, taught by the example, and 
encouraged by the exhortation of their parents, eſſayed 
their feeble blows on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs chil- 
dren' of the Engliſh. The very avarice of the Iriſh was 
not a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. Such was their 
frenzy, that the cattle, which they had ſeized, and by ra- 
pine made their own, yet, becauſe they bore the name of 
Engliſh, were wantonly ſlaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned looſe into the woods or deſarts. 


Tur 
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Tut ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of the 
planters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground. And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up in their 
houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, 
together with their wives and children, a double triumph 
was afforded to their inſulting foes. 

Ir any where a number aſſembled together, and, aſſum- 
ing courage from deſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death 
by revenge on their aſſaſſins; they were diſarmed by ca- 
pitulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than 


the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them 


ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

OTHERS, more ingenious ſtill in their barbarity, tempted 
their priſoners, by the fond hope of life, to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; and having 
thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them that 
death, which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. 

AM1DST all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of reli- 
gion reſounded on every ſide ; not to ſtop the hands of theſe 
murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel their 
hearts againſt every movement of human or ſocial ſympa- 
thy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, and de- 
teſtable to all holy men, were marked out hy the prieſts 
for ſlaughter ; and of all actions, to rid the world of theſe 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was 1epre- 
ſented as the moſt meritorious. Nature, which, in that 
rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, 
was farther ſtimulated by precept; and national preju- 
dices empoiſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly and in- 
curable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuperſtition, While 
death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, the bigotted 
allaſſins, with joy and exultation, ſtill echoed in his expir- 

ng 
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ing ears, that theſe agonics were but the commencement 
of torments infinite and eternal, 

Such were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim O' Neale 
and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion ; an event, 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy. to 
be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence. "The WW ut 
generous nature of More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch E 
enormous cruelties. He flew to O'Neale's camp; but 
found, that his authority, which was ſufficient to excite 
the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain their 
inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe, polluted 
by ſo many. crimes; and he retired into Flanders. Sir 
Phelim, recommended: by the greatneſs of his family, and 
perhaps too, by the unreſtrained brutality of his nature, 
though without any courage or capacity, acquired the en- 
tire aſcendant over the northern rebels. The Engliſh colo- 
nies were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulfter. 
The Scots,. at firſt,, met with more favourable treatment, 
In order to engage them to a paſſive neutrality, the Iriſh 
pretended. to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh nations; and 
claiming. friendſhip and confanguinity with the Scots, ex- 
tended not over them the fury of their maſſacres. Many 
of them found an opportunity. to fly. the country : others 
retired into places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves for 
defence: and by. this means, the Scottiſh e moſt 
of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives. 

From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed themſelves, 
in an inſtant, over the other three provinces of Ireland. In 
all places death and laughter were not uncommon ;. though 
the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pretended to act with 
moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was 
their bumanity! Net content with expelling the Engliſh 
their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their goodly manors, 
with waſting their cultivated fields ; they ſtripped them of 

their 
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their very cloaths, and turned them out, naked and de- 
ſenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon. The heavens 
themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that unfortunate peo- 
ple, were armed with cold and tempeſt, unuſual to the 
climate, and executed what the mercileſs ſword had left 
unfiniſhed. The roads were covered with crowds of naked 
Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the other cities, 
which yet remained in the hands of their countrymen. 
The feeble age of children, the tender ſex of women, ſoon 
ſunk under the multiplied rigours of cold and hunger. 
Here, the huſband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring 
family, envied them that fate, which he himſelf expected fo 
ſoon to ſhare : There the ſon, having long ſupported his 
aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt commands, 
and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved him- 
ſelf to the hopes of avenging that death, which all his 
efforts could not prevent or delay. The aſtoniſhing great- 
neſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any relief 
from the view of companions in affliftion, With ſilent 
tears, or lamentable cries, they hurried on through the hoſ- 
tile territories; and found every heart, which was not 
ſteeled by native barbarity, guarded by the more implacable 
furies of miſtaken piety and religion. 

Tux ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the remains 
of the Engliſh name. The gates of that city, though timo- 
rouſly opened, received the wretched ſupplicants, and pre- 
ſented to the view a ſcene of human miſery, beyond what 
any eye had ever before beheld. Compaſſion ſeized the 
amazed inhabitants, aggravated with fear of like cala- 
mities; while they obſerved the numerous foes, without 
and within, which every where environed them, and re- 
flected on the weak reſources, by which they were them- 
ſelves ſupported, The more vigorous of the unhappy 


ſufferers, to the number of three thouſand, were enliſted 
into 
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into three regiments : the reſt were diſtributed into the 
houſes; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to 
recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of un. 
known name and ſpecies, derived from theſe multiplied 
diſtreſſes, ſeized many of them, and put a ſpeedy period 
to their lives. Others, having now leiſure to reflect on 
their mighty loſs of friends and fortune, curſed that being 
which they had faved. Abandoning themſelves to deſpair, 
refuſing all ſuccour, they expired; without other conſola- 
tion than that of receiving among their countrymen, the 
honours of a grave, which, to their ſlaughtered compa» 
hions, had been denied by the inhuman barbarians. 

By ſome computations, thoſe, who periſhed by all theſe 
eruelties, are ſuppoſed to be a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred thouſand, By the moſt moderate, and probably 
the moſt reaſonable account, they are made to amount to 
40,000 ; if this eſtimation itſelf be not, as is uſual in ſuch 
_ ſomewhat exaggerated, | 


14. DEATH any CHARACTER oF MARY 
QUEEN or SCOTS. 


[Hour' $ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ] 


HEN Elizabeth thought, that as many heb 
had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, as de- 
cency required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry the ſen- 
tente into execution; but even in this final reſolution ſhe 
could not proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene of du- 
plicity and artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours 
were previouſly diſperſed, that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived 
in Milford Haven; that the Scots had made an irruption 
into England; that the Duke of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex 
with a ſtrong army ; that the Queen of Scots was eſcaped 
from priſon, and had raifed an army ; that the northern 


counties 
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counties had begun an inſurrection; that there was a new 
conſpiracy. on foot to aſſaſſinate the Queen, and ſet the city 
of London on fire; nay, that the Queen was actually 
aſſaſſinated. An attempt of this nature was even imputed 
to L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador ; and that miniſter 
was obliged to leave the kingdom. The Queen, affecting 
to be in terror and perplexity, was obſerved to ſit much 
alone, penſive and filent ; and ſometimes to mutter to her- 
ſelf half ſentences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to 
which ſhe was reduced. 

SHE at laſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, but eaſy to 
be impoſed on, and who had lately, for that reaſon, been 
made ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him privately to draw a 
warrant for the execution of the Queen of Scots; which, 
ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe intended to keep by her, in caſe any 
attempt ſhould be made for the deliverance of that prin- 
ceſs, She ſigned the warrant, and then ordered Daviſon 
to carry it to the Chancellor, in order to have the great ſeal 
appended to it, Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, 
enjoining him to forbear, ſome time, executing her former 
orders; and when Daviſon came and told her, that the 
warrant had already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to 
be ſomewhat moved, and blamed him for his precipita- 
tion. Daviſon, being in perplexity, acquainted the council 
with the whole tranſaction; and they endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to ſend off Beale with the warrant: if the queen 
ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, 
and to take on themſelves the whole blame of this mea- 
ſure, The ſecretary, not ſufficiently aware of their inten- 
tion, complied with the -advice; and the warrant was 
diſpatched to the Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, and ſome 
others, ordering them to ſee the ſentence executed upon the 
Queen of Scots. | 

THE two earls eame to Fotheringay-caſtle and being 
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introduced to Mary, informed her of their commiſſion, an 
deſired her to prepare for death next morning at eight 
o'clock. She ſeemed no-wiſe terrified, though ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed, with the intelligence. She ſaid, with a chearfuh 
and even a ſmiling countenance, that ſhe did not think 
the queen, her ſiſter, would have conſented to her 'death, 
or have executed the ſentence againſt a perſon, not ſubjed 
to the laws and juriſdiction of England. But as ſuch 
is her will,“ ſaid ſhe, © death, which puts an end to all my 
miſeries, ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can I eſteem 
that foul worthy the felicities of heaven, which cannot 
ſupport the body under the horrors of the laſt paſſage to 
thoſe bliſsſul manſions.” She then requeſted the two no- 
blemen, that they would permit ſome of her ſervants, and 
particularly her conſeſſor, to attend her. But they told 
her, that compliance with this laſt demand was contrary 
to their conſcience; and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peter- 
borough, a man of great learning, ſhould be preſent, to 
inſtruct her in the principles of true religion. Her refuſal 
to have any conference with this divine inflamed the zeal 
of the Earl of Kent; and he bluntly told her, that her 
death would be the life of their religion; as, on the other 
hand, her life would have been the death of it. Mention 
being made of Babington, ſhe conſtantly denied his conſpi- 
racy to have been at all known to her; and the revenge 
of her wrongs, Se into the hands of the Al- 
mighty. 

Wren the ** had left her, ſhe ordered ſupper to be 
haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure, after it, to 
Aniſh the few affairs which remained to her in this world, 
and to prepare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſſary 
for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a failure of 
ber bodily ſtrength ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on the morrow, 
and leſt her behaviour ſhould thereby betray a weakneſs 

_ unworthy 
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1, ani inworthy of herſelf. She ſupped ſparingly, as her manner 
ſually was; and her wonted chearfulneſs did not even 
leſert her on this occaſion. . She comforted her ſervants 
nder the affliction which overwhelmed them, and which 
too viſible for them to conceal it from her. Turn- 
ing to Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe aſked him, whether 
he did not remark the great and invincible force of truth ? 
They pretend,” ſaid ſhe, ** that I muſt die, becauſe I 
onſpired againſt their queen's life ; but the Earl of Kent 
avowed, that there was no other cauſe of my death, than 
the apprehenſion, which, if I ſhould live, they entertained 
for their religion. My conſtancy in the faith is my real 
crime; the reſt is only a colour, invented by intereſted 
and and deſigning men.“ Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe called 
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in order, on their knees; and, craved her pardon for any 
ter- paſt neglect of their duty: ſhe deigned, in return, to aſk 
their pardon for her offences towards them; and a plen-" 
aſa) Ml tiful effuſion of tears attended this laſt folemn farewell, 
zeal and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs. 

her Mary's care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining affair, 
her MW which employed her concern. She peruſed her will, in 
ion which ſhe had provided for them by legacies: ſhe or- 
pi. I dered the inventory of her goods, cloaths, and jewels to 


Al. Jo whom ſhe bequeathed each particular. To ſome ſhe 

diſtributed money with her own hands; and ſhe adapted 
be I the recompence to their different degrees of rank and 
to merit. She alfo wrote letters of recommendation for her 
Id, fervants to the French king, and to her couſin, the Duke 
of Guiſe, whom ſhe made the chief executor of her teſta- 
of ment. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed; ſlept ſome 
hours; and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of the night in 
i prayer. Having foreſeen the difficulty of exerciſing the 


in all her ſervants, and drank to them: they pledged her * 


be brought her; and ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe _ 
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rites of her religion, ſhe had had the precaution to obtan ce 
a conſecrated hoſt from the hands of Pope Pius; and ſbe ch 
had reſerved the uſe of it for this laſt period of her liſe. m 
By this expedient ſhe ſupplied, as much as ſhe could, te B 
want of a prieſt and confeſſor, who was refuſed her. a 
- TowarDs the morning ſhe drefled herſelf in a rich 
habit of ſilk and velvet; the only one which ſhe had re. Wt! 
ſerved to herſelf, _ She told her maids, that ſhe wou 
willingly have left them this dreſs, rather than the plain 
garb which ſhe wore the day before; but it was neceſlary 
for her to appear at the enſuing ſolemnity in a decent 
habit. | | 
Tromas ANDREWS, ſheriff of the county, entered the 
room, and informed her that the hour was come, and that 
he muſt attend her to the place of execution. Ske replied, In 
that ſhe was ready; and bidding adieu to her feryants, ſhe II. 
leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an © 
infirmity in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with f 
a a ſerene and compoſed countenance. In paſting through ſ 
a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the \ 
Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir M* 
Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diſtinction. 
Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, * 
who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and wringing M® 
his hands, cried aloud, * Ah, Madam! unhappy me! I" 
what man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy © 
tidings as I muſt catry, when I ſhall return to my na- If 
tive country, and ſhall report, that I ſaw my gracious queen I 
and miſtreſs beheaded in England ?” His tears prevented |" 
farther ſpeech; and Mary too felt herſelf moved, more 
from ſympathy than afflition. & Ceaſe, my good ſer- 
vant,” faid ſhe, © ceafe to lament : thou haſt cauſe rather 
to rejoice than to mourn ::for now ſhalt thou ſee the troubles 
of Mary Stuart receive their long expected period and 
com- 
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completion. © Know,” continued ſhe, © good ſervant, 
that all the world at beſt is vanity, and ſubjeR ſtill to 
more ſorrow than a whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. 
But I pray thee, carry this meſſage from me, that I die 
a true woman to my religion, and unalterable in my 
affection to Scotland and to France, Heaven forgive 
them, that have long defired my end, and have thirſted 
for my blood, as the hart panteth after the water-brooks.“ 
« () God,” added ſhe, thou that art the author of 
truth, and truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes 
of my heart: thou knoweſt that I was ever delirous to 
preſerve an entire union between Scotland and England, 
and to obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But 
recommend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that, 
notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing pre- 
judicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” After 
theſe words, reclining herſelf, with weeping eyes, and 
face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And fo,” faid 
ſhe, © good Melvil, farewel : once again, farewel, good 
Melvil ; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen 
and miſtreſs.” 

SHE then turned to the noblemen, who attended her, 
and*made a petition in behalf of her ſervants, that they 
might be well treated, be allowed to enjoy the preſents 
which ſhe had made them, and be ſent ſaſely into their own 
country, Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe pre- 
ferred another requeſt, that they might be permitted to 
attend her at her death; © in order,” faid ſhe, © that 
their eyes may behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how 
patiently their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her exe- 
cution, and how conſtantly ſhe perſeveres in her attach- 
ment to her religion. The Earl of Kent oppoſed this 
deſire, and told her, that they would be apt, by their 


ſpeeches and cries, to diſturb both herſelf and the ſpecta- 
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tors. He was alſo apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practi 
ſome ſuperſtition, not meet for him to ſaffer; ſuch a 
dipping their handkerchiefs in her blood: for that was the 
inſtance which he made uſe of. My Lord,” ſaid the 
Queen of Scots, © I will give my word (although it be 
but dead) that they ſhall. not incur any blame in any of 
the actions which you have named. But alas! poor ſouls! 
it would be a great conſolation to them to bid their 
miſtreſs farewel. And I hope,” added ſhe, © that your 
miſtreſs, being a maiden queen, would vouchſafe, in regard 
of womanhood, that I ſhould have ſome of my own peo- 
ple about me at my death. I know that her majeſty 
hath not given you ſuch ſtrict command, but that you 
might grant me a requeſt of far greater courteſy, cven 
though I were a woman of inferior rank to that which 
bear.” Finding that the Earl of Kent perſiſted till in his 
refuſal, her mind, which had fortified itſelf againſt the ter- 
ror of death, was affected by this indignity, for which it 
was not prepared. I am couſin to your queen,” faid 
ſhe, © and deſcended from the blood royal of Henry VII. 
and a married queen of France, and an anointed queen of 
Scotland.“ The commiſſioners, perceiving how invidi- 
ous their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little toge- 
ther, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a few of her ſervants 
along with her, She made choice of four men, and two 
maid-ſervants, for that purpoſe. 
SHE then paſſed into another hall, where was erected 
the ſcaffold, covered with black ; and ſhe ſaw, with an un- 
diſmayed countenance, the executioners, and all the pre- 
parations of death. The room was crowded with ſpec- 
tators; and no one was. ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments 
| of humanity, as not to be moved, when he reflected on 
| her royal dignity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her 
| | | misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, re- 
| 


called 


m called her amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed her beau- 

ties, which, though faded by years, and yer more by her 
* afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fata moment. 
" Here the warrant for her execution was read to her; and 
during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, but ſhewed, in her 
* behaviour, an indifference and unconcern, as if the buſt- 
heir neſs had nowiſe regarded her. Before the executioners per- 

formed their office, the dean of Peterborough ſtepped forth ; 
ans and though the queen frequently told him, that he needed 
my not concern himſelf about her, that ſhe was ſettled in the 
eſty ancient Catholic and Roman religion, and that ſhe meant 
you to lay down her life in defence of that faith; he till 
. thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures, and to endea · 


your her converſion. 

his DuRiNG his diſcourſe Mary could not ſometimes forbear 
betraying her impaticnce, by interrupting him; and 
the dean finding that he had profited nothing by his lecture, 
Cad at laſt bade her change her opinion, repent her of her for- 
mer wickedneſs, and ſettle her faith upon this ground, that 


* only in Chriſt Jeſus could ſhe hope to be ſaved. She an- 
ia. ſwered, again and again, with great earneſtneſs : “ Trouble 
e- not yourſelf any more about the matter; for I was born in 
ants this religion; I have lived in this religion; and in this 
* religion I am reſolved to die.” Even the two carls per- 


ceived, that it was fruitleſs to harraſs her any farther with 
Aed theological diſputes ; and they ordered the dean to deſiſt 
from his unſeaſonable exhortations, and to pray for her 


— converſion. During the dean's prayer, ſhe employed her- 
_ ſelf in private devotion from the office of the virgin; and 
ad aſter he had finiſhed, ſhe pronounced aloud ſome peti- 
| on tions in Engliſh, for the afflicted church, for an end of her 


her on troubles, for her ſon, and for Queen Elizabeth; and 
prayed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and be 
ned employed in his ſervice, The Earl of Kent, obſerving, 
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that, in her devotions, ſhe made frequent uſe of the cru. 
cihx, could not forbear reproving her for her attachment 
to that popiſh trumpery, as he termed it; and he exhorted 
her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand. She re- 
plied with preſence of mind, that it was difficult to hold 
ſuch an object in her hand, without feeling her heart 
touched with ſome compunction. 

SHE now began, with the aid of her two women, to diſ- 
robe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lent his hand to 
aſſiſt her. She ſmiled, and ſaid, that ſhe was not accuſtom- 
ed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to 
be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing her in this 
condition, ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt 
into tears and lamentations: She turned about to them; 
put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of impoſing ſilence 
upon them; and having given them her bleſſing, deſired 
them to pray for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe had 
appointed for that purpoſe, covered her face with a hand- 
kerchief; ſhe laid herſelf down without any ſign of fear or 
trepidation ; and her head was ſevered from her body at two 
ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly held it up to 
the ſpectators, ſtreaming with blood, and agitated with the 
convulſions of death: The dean of Peterborough alone 
exclaimed, © So periſh all Queen Elizabeth's enemies!“ 
Ie Earl of Kent alone replied * Amen!“ The attention 
of all the other ſpectators was fixed on the melancholy 
ſcene before them, and zeal and flattery alike gave place 
to preſent pity and admiration of the expiring princeſs. 

Tavs periſhed, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the 
nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary Queen of 
Scots; a woman of great accompliſhments both of body 
and mind, natural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate 
in her life, and during one period, very unhappy in her con- 
duct. The beautics of her perſon and the graces of her 
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air combined to make her the moſt amiable of women; 
and the charms of her addreſs and converſation aided the 
impreſſion, which her lovely figure made on the hearts of 
all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet 
inclined to chearfulneſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, con- 
ſtant and even vehement in her purpoſe, yet polite and 
gentle, and affable in her demeanour ; ſhe ſeemed to par- 
take only ſo much of the male virtues as to render her eſti- 
mable, without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces, which com- 
poſe the proper ornament of her ſex. In order to form 
a juſt idea of her character, we muſt ſet aſide one part 


of her conduct, while ſhe abandoned herſelf to the guidance 


of a profligate man ; and muſt conſider thele faults, whether 
we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, as the reſult 
of an inexplicable, though not uncommon, inconſtancy 
in the human mind, of the frailty of our nature, of the vio- 
lence of paſſion, and of the influence, which ſituations, 
and ſometimes momentary incidents, have on perſons, 
whoſe principles are not thoroughly confirmed by experi- 
ence and reflection. Enraged by the ungrateſul conduct 
of her huſband, ſeduced by the treacherous counſels of one 
in whom ſhe repoſed confidence, tranſported by the vio- 
lence of her own temper, which never lay ſufficiently un- 
der the guidance of diſcretion ; ſhe was betrayed into ac- 
tions, which may, with ſome difficulty, be accounted for ; 
but which admit of no apology, nor even of alleviation, 
An enumeration of her qualities might carry the appear- 
ance of a panegyric; an account of her conduct muſt, 
in ſome parts, wear the aſpect of ſevere ſatire and invec- 
tive. 
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S TRAF FORD. 
[Humt's His rox oF GREAT BRTTAIR. 


MMEDIATELY after Strafford was ſequeſtered from 
parliament, and confined in the Tower, a committee 
of thirteen was choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſted 
with the office of preparing a charge againſt him. Theſe, 
joined to a ſmall committee of Lords, were veſled with 
authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for every paper, 
and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any part 
of the Earl's behaviour and conduct. After ſo general 
and unbounded an inquiſition, exerciſed by ſuch powerful 
and implacable enemies; a man muſt have been very cau- 
tious or very innocent, not to afford, during the whole 
courſe of his life, ſome matter of accuſation againſt him. 
Tuts committee, by direction from both houſes, took an 
oath of ſecrecy ; a practice very unuſual, and which gave 
them the appearance of conſpirators, rather than miniſters 
of juſtice. But the intention of this ſtrictneſs was to ren- 
der it more difficult for the Earl to elude their ſearch, or 
to prepare for his juſtification, | 
APPLICATION was made to the king, that he would al- 
low the committee to examine privy-counſellors with re- 
gard to opinions delivered at the board: a conceſſion which 
Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth baniſhed 
all mutual confidence from the deliberations of council; 
where every man is. ſuppoſed to have entire freedom, 
without fear of future puniſhment or inquiry, of propo- 
ſing any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or ſupporting 
any argument. 
Six George Ratcliffe, the Earl's intimate friend and 
confident, was accuſed of high treaſon, ſent for from Ireland, 
and 
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and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no charge ever ap- 
peared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſſible to 
give a more charitable interpretation to this meaſure, than 
that the commons thereby intended to deprive Strafford, 
in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, 
who' was moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, to juſtify the 
innocence of his patron's conduct and behaviour. 

WHEN intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid 
for Strafford's ruin, the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, though 
they had very lately beſtowed ample praiſes-on his admi- 
niſtration, entered into all the violent counſels againſt him, 
and prepared a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate, into 
which, by his miſconduct, they ſuppoſed the kingdom to 
be fallen. They ſent over a committee to London, to aſſiſt 
in the proſecution of their unfortunate governor ; and by 
intimations from this committee, who entered into cloſe 
confederacy with the popular leaders in England, was 
every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed and direQ- 
ed. Impeachments, which were never proſecuted, were 
carried up againſt Sir Richard Bolton, the chancellor, Sir 
Gerrard Louther, chief juſtice, and Bramball, biſhop of 
Derry. This ſtep, which was an exact counterpart to 
the proceedings in England, ſerved alſo the fame pur- 
poſes : it deprived the king of the miniſters whom he truſt- 
ed; it diſcouraged and terrified the other miniſters ; and 
it prevented thoſe perſons, who were beſt acquainted with 
Strafford's counſels, from giving evidence in his favour 
before the Engliſh parliament. | 

THe biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient canons to 
aſſiſt in trials for life, and being unwilling, by any oppoſi- 
tion, to irritate the commons, who were already much 
prejudiced againſt them, thought proper, of themſelves, 
to withdraw, The commons alſo voted, that the new- 
created peers ought to have no voice in this trial ; becauſe 
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the accuſation being agreed to, while they were com- 
moners, their conſent to it was implied with that of all 
the commons of England. Notwithſtanding this deciſion, 
which was meant only to deprive Strafford of ſo many 
friends, Lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtill continued 
to keep their ſeat; nor was their right to it any farther 
queſtioned. 

To beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this important trial, 
ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall; where both 
houſes ſat, the one as accuſers, the other as judges. Be- 
tides the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for 
the king and queen, who attended during the whole trial. 

An accuſation, carried on by the united affoit of three 
kingdoms, - againſt one man, unprotected by power, un- 
aſſiſted by council, diſcountenanced by authority, was likely 
to prove a very unequal conteſt: yet ſuch were the capa- 
city, genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this mag- 
nanimous ſtateſman, that, while argument and reaſon and 
law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed victory. 
And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and ſtill unſub- 
dued, by the open violence of his fierce and unrelenting 
antagoniſts. 

TRE articles of impeachment againſt Strafford are 
twenty-eight in number; and regard his conduct as pre- 
ſident of the council of Vork, as deputy or lieutenant 
of Ireland, and as counſellor or commander in England. 
But though four months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accuſation, and all Strafford's anſwers were 
extemporary ; it appears from compariſon, not only that 
he was free from the crime of treaſon, of which there is 
not the leaſt appearance, but that his conduct, making al- 
lowance for human infirmities, expoſed to ſuch ſevere ſeru- 
tiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 
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[Mer juſtifying, or at leaſt apologizing for, his conduct in i all 
theſe different capacities, Mr. Hume goes on thus e] 


Ir Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo ſatisfactory, 
when he pleaded to each particular article of the charge, 
his victory was ſtill more deciſive, when he brought the 
whole together, and repelled the imputation of treaſon ; 
the crime which the commons would infer from the full 
view of his conduct and behaviour, Of all ſpecies of guilt, 
the law of England had, with the moſt ſcrupulous exact - 
neſs, defined that of treaſon ; becauſe on that ſide it was 
found moſt neceſſary to protect the ſubject againſt the 
violence of the king and of his miniſters. In the famoug 
ſtatute of Edward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enu- 
merated, and every other crime, beſides ſuch as are there 
expreſsly mentioned, is carefully excluded from that ap- 
pellation. But with regard to this guilt, An endeavour ts 
ſubvert the fundamental laws, the ſtatute of treaſons is 
totally ſilent : and arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal 
catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all law ; and, under colour 
of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated 
for the ſecurity of liberty, that had ever been enacted by 
an Engliſh parliament. 

As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the commons, is 
entirely new and unknown to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies 
of proof, by which they pretend to fix that guilt upon 
the priſoner. They have invented a kind of accumulative 
or conſtruciive evidence, by which many actions, either 
totally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in a much in- 
ferior degree, ſhall, when united, amount to treaſon, and 
ſubject the perſon' to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the 
law. A haſty and unguarded word, a raſh and paſſionate 
action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the accuſer, and 
tortured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſmuted into the 
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deepeſt guilt; and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, 
no longer protected by juſtice, are ſubjected to arbitrary 
will and pleafure. 

« Where has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ?” 
ſaid Strafford in coneluſion: © Where has this fire been 
ſo long buried, during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke 
ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once, to conſume me and 
my children? Better it were to live under no law at all, 
and by maxims of cautious prudence, to conform our- 
ſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter ; 
than fancy we have a law on which we cam rely, and find 
at laſt, that this law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent 
to the promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of till 
- the very moment of the proſecution. If I fail on the 
Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there 
be no buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay me da- 
mages: but if the anchor be marked out, then is the 
ftriking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark ſet 
upon this crime? Where the token by which I ſhould 
diſcover it? It has lain concealed under water; and no 
human prudence, no human innocence, could ſave me from 
the deſtruction, with which I am at preſent threatened. 

« IT is now full two hundred and forty years ſince trea- 
ſons were defined; and ſo long has it been, fince any man 
was touched, to this extent, upon this crime before myſelf. 
We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves at home ; we 
have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world; let us be content 
with' what our fathers have left us; let not our ambition 
carry us to be more learned than they were in thoſe kill- 
ing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your 
lordſhips, and juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your 
poſterities, for the whole kingdom, to caſt from you, into 
the fire, thoſe bloody and myſterious volumes of arbitrary 
and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive Chriſtians = 
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their books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the 
plain letter of the ſtatute, which tells you where the crime 
is, and points out to you the path by which you may a- 
void it. 

Lr us not, to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe fleep- 
ing lions, by rattling up'a company of old records, which 
have lain for ſo many ages, by the wall, forgotten and 
neglected. To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, 
the moſt ſevere of any; that I for my other ſins, not for 
my treaſons, be the means of introducing a precedent, fo 
pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 

« HoweEveR theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay they fpeak 
for the commonwealth ;. and they believe ſo: yet, under 
favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak for the com- 
monwealth. Precedents, like thofe which are endeavoured 
to be eſtabliſhed againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch incon- 
veniencies and miſeries, that, in a few years, the king- 
dom will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſtatute of 
Henry IV; and no man ſhall know by what rule to g- 
vorn his words and actions. 

*©IMPosE not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon 
miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from ſerving with chear- 
fulneſs their king and country. If you examine them, and 
under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every little 
weight, the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public affairs 
of the kingdom muſt be left waſte ; and no wiſe man, who 
has any honour or fortune to Joſe; will ever engage him 
ſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. 

« My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a great 
deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were it not for the 
intereſt of theſe pledges, which a ſaint in heaven left me; 
J ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping ſtopped him—* What J forfeit for myſelf, 
is nothing: but, I conſeſs, that my. indiſcretion-ſhould 
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forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply.. You will be 
pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : Something I ſhould have 
ſaid ; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and therefore I ſhall 
leave it. 

« AND now, my lords, I thank God I have been ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary 
. enjoyments, compared to the importance of our eternal 
duration. And fo, my lords, even ſo, with all humility, 
and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and free- 
ly, to your judgments : and whether that righteous doom 
ſhall be to life or death, 1 ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gra- 
titude and confidence, in the arms of the great author 
of my exiſtence.” 

CERTAINLY, ſays Whitlocke, with his uſual candour, 
never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more 
wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with greater reaſon, judg- 
ment, and temper, and with a better grace in all his woras . 
and actions, than did this great and excellent perſon; and 
he moved the hearts of all bis auditors, ſome few excepted, ta 
remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, 
who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, was himſelf chairman 
of that committee, which conducted the impeachment againſt 
this unfortunate ſtateſman. The accuſation and defence 
laſted eighteen days. The managers divided the ſeveral 
articies among them, and attacked the priſoner with all 
the weight of authority, with ail the vehemence of rhe- 
toric, and with all the accuracy of long preparation. Straf- 
ford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve towards 
his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scottiſh 
nation, 'and the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very 
ſhort time, on each article, to recollect himſelf : yet he 
alone, without aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility 
with firmneſs and vigour, made ſuch a defence, that the 
commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a legal proſecution, ever to 
obtain a ſentence againſt him. Bur 
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Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke of 
party, to be left unattempted by any expedient, however 
extraordinary, 


He was therefore condemned by a bill of attainder, the pro- 
greſs of which, through both houſes, Mr. Hume relates at 
great length; but to which the king, for a long time, diſco- 
vered the moſt uncanquerable. averſun to give his ain. 
The hiſtorian then proceeds thus e] 


STRAFFORD, hearing of Charles's irrefolution' and 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary ſtep : He wrote a letter, 
in which he entreated the king,. for the ſake of public 
peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent, 
life, and to quiet the tumultuous people by granting the 
requeſt, for which they were ſo importunate. © In this,” 
added he, © my conſent will more acquit you to God than 
all the world can do beſides. To a willing man there is 
no injury, and as, by God's grace, I forgive all the world 
with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite contentment to 
my diſlodging ſoul ; ſo, Sir, to you I can reſign the life of 
this world with all imaginable chearfulneſs, in the juſt ac- 
knowledgment of your exceeding favours.” Perhaps Straf- 
ford hoped, that this unuſual inſtance of generofity would 
engage the king ſtill more ſtrenuouſly to protect him. 
Perhaps he gave his life for leſt; and finding himſelf in 
the hands of his enemies, and obſerving that Balfour, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, was devoted to the popular party ; 
he abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſcaping the multiplied dan- 
gers, with which he was every way environed, We might 
alcribe this ſtep to a noble effort of diſintereſtedneſs, not 
unworthy the great mind of Strafford ;. if the meaſure 
which he adviſed had not been, in the event, as pernicious 
to his maſter, as it was immediately fatal to himſelf. 

AFTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 
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laſt granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give the royal 
aſſent, in his name, to the bill; flattering himſelf, pro- 
bably, in th:;-Extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will 
conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately en- 
gaged in it, he was the more free from all the guilt which 
MERE 
Secretary Carleton was ſent by the king to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution, which neceſſity had extort- 
ed from him. The Earl ſeemed ſurpriſed, and, ſtarting 
up, exclaimed in the words of ſcripture, Put not your truſt 
in princes, nor in the ſons of men, for in them there is uc 
ſalvation. He was ſoon able, however, to collect his 
courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſen- 
tence. Only three days interval was allowed him. The 
king, who made a new effort in his behalf, and ſent, by 
the hands of the young prince, a letter addreſſed to the 
peers, in which he intreated them to confer with the com- 
mons about a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence, and begged 
at leaſt for ſome delay, was refuſed in both requeſts. 
 STRAFFORD, in paſling from his apartment to Tower- 
hill, where the ſcaffold was erected, ſtopped under Laud's 
windows, with whom he had long lived in intimate friend- 
ſhip; and intreated the aſſiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe 
awful moments which were approaching. The aged pri- 
mate diſſolved in tears; and having pronounced, with a 
broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing friend, ſunk 
into the arms of his attendants. Strafford, Rill ſuperior 
to his fate, moved on with an elated countenance, and 
with an air even of greater dignity than uſually attended 
him. He wanted that conſolation, which commonly ſup- 
ports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuftice and op- 
preſſion. He was not, buoyed up by glory, nor by the 
affectionate compaſſion of the ſpectators: yet his mind, 
erect and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
main - 
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maintained its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrors of 
death, and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided 
enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of decency 
and courage. © He feared,” he ſaid, that the omen was 
bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, that it com- 
menced with the ſhedding of innocent blood. Having bid 
a laſt adieu to his brother and friends who attended him, 
and having ſent a bleſſing to his nearer relations who were 
abſent ; © And now,” faid he, I have nigh done! one 
ſtroke will make my wife a widow, my dear children father. 
Jes, deprive my poor ſervants of their indulgent maſter, 
and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
friends! But let God be to you and them all in all!“ Going 
to diſrobe and prepare himſelf for the block, © I thank 
God,” faid he,“ that I am nowiſe afraid of death, nor 
am daunted with any terrors; but do as chearſully lay 
down my head at this time, as ever I did when going to 
repoſe.” With one blow was a period put to his life by 
the executioner. 

Tavs periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the Earl of 
Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages that has ap- 
peared in England. Though his death was loudly de- 
manded as a fatisfaQtion to juſtice, and an atonement for 
the many violations of the conſtitution; it may ſafely be 
affirmed, that the ſentence, by which he fell, was an 
enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe, which his im- 
placable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel induſtry. 
The people, in their rage, had totally miſtaken the proper 
object of their reſentment. All the neceſſities, or, more 
pfoperly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by which the king had 
been induced to uſe violent expedients for raiſing ſupply, 
were the reſult of meaſures previous to Strafford's favour ; 
and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he, at leaſt, was entire- 
ly innocent. Even thoſe violent expedients themſelves, 
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which occaſioned the complaint that the conſtitution was 
ſubverted, had been, all of them, conducted, ſo far as ap. 
peared, without his counſel or aſſiſtance. And whatever 
his private advice might be, this ſalutary maxim he failed 
not, often and publicly, to inculcate in the king's pre. 
ſence, that, if any inevitable neceſſity ever obliged the 
ſovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought to be 
practiſed with extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, 
a juſt atonement be made jo the conſtitution, for any injury 
which it might fuſtain from ſuch dangerous precedents, 
The firſt parliament after the reſtoration reverſed the bill 
of attainder; and even a few weeks after Strafford's execu- 
tion, this very parliament remitted to his children the more 
ſevere conſequences of his ſentence ; as if conſcious of the 
violence, with which the proſecution had been conducted, 


16. TRIAL, CONDEMNATION,. and DEATH 
oF SOCRATES. 


[GoLp3MITH's GrEClan HisTORY.] 


2 the mean time, while Greece was gaining fame in 
1 Perſia, Athens was loſing its honour at home. Though 
it had now ſome breathing-time to recover from its late 
confuſione, yet ſtill there were the ſeeds of rancour re- 
maining, and the citizens oppoſed each other with unre- 
mitting malice. Socrates was the firſt object that fell a 
ſacrifice to theſe popular diſſentions. We have already 
ſeen this great man, who was the ſon of an obſcure citizen 
at Athens, emerging from the meannefs of his birth, and 
giving examples of courage, moderation, and wiſdom ; 
we have ſeen him ſaving the life of Alcibiades in battle, of 
refuſing to concur in the edict which unjuftly doomed the 
ſix Athenian generals to death, of withſtanding the thirty 
tyrants, and of ſpurning the bigotry and perſecution of 
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the times with the moſt acute penetration, and the moſt 
cauſtic raillery. He poſſeſſed unexampled good- nature, 
and an univerſal love to mankind: he was ready to pity 
vices in others, while he was in a great meaſure free from 
them himſelf; however, he knew his own defects, and 
if he was proud of any thing, it was in the being thought 
to have none. He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common 
father of the republic, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs 
and advantage of his whole community. But as it is very 
cifficult to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principles, who revere the errors in which they have grown 
grey, he devoted his labours principally to the inſtruction 
of youth, in order to ſow the ſeeds of virtue in a foil more 
fit to produce the fruits of it. He had no open ſchool like 
the reſt of the philoſophers, nor ſet times for his leſſons ; 
he had no benches prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's 
chair; he was the philoſopher of all times and ſeaſons; 
he taught in all places, and upon all occafions; in walking, 
converſation, at meals, in the army, in the midſt of the 
camp, and in the public afſeniblies of the ſenate or people. 

SUCH was the man whom a faction in the city had long 
devoted to deſtruction ; he had been, for many years be- 
fore his death, the object of their ſatire and ridicule, 
Ariftophanes, the comic poet, was engaged to expoſe him 
upon the ſtage : he compoſed a piece called the clouds, 
wherein he introduced the philoſopher in a baſket, uttering 
the moſt ridiculous abſurdities. Socrates, who was preſent 
at the exhibition of his own character, ſeemed not to feel 
the leaſt emotion; and, as ſome ſtrangers were preſent 
who deſired to know the original for whom the play was 
intended, he roſe up from his ſeat, and ſhewed himſelf 
during the whole repreſentation, This was the firſt blow 
ſtruck at him, and it was not till twenty years after that 


Melitus appeared in a more formal manner as his accuſer, 
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and entered a regular-procefs againſt him. His accuſation 
conſiſted of two heads : the firſt was, that he did not ad- 
mit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and intro- 
duced new divinities: the ſecond, that he corrupted the 
youth of Athens; and concluded with inferring, that ſen- 
tence of death ought to paſs againſt him, How far the 
whole charge affected him is ndt eaſy to determine: it is 
eertain, that amidſt ſo much zeal and ſuperſtition as then 
reigned in Athens, he never durſt openly oppoſe the re- 
ceived religion, and was therefore ferced' to preſerve an 
outward ſhew of it; but it is very probable,. from the diſ- 
courſes he frequently held with his friends, that in his 
heart he deſpiſed and laughed at their monſtrous opinion 
and ridiculous myſteries, as. having no other. foundation 
than the fables of the poets; and that he had attained to 
the notion of the one only true God, infomuch, that upon 
the account both of his belief of the Deity, and the exem- 
plarineſs of his life, ſome have thought fit to rank him 
with the Chriſtian philoſophers.. 

As ſoon as the. conſpiracy. broke out, the friends of 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt able 
orator of his time, brought him. an.elaborate diſcourſe of 
his own compoſing, wherein he had ſet forth the reaſons 
and meaſures of Socrates in their full force, and interſperſed 
the whole with tender and-pathetic ſtrokes, capable of mov- 
ing the moſt obdurate hearts. Socrates: read it with plea- 
ſure, and approved it very much; but, as it was more 
conformable to the rules of rhetoric, than the ſentiments 
and fortitude of a philoſopher, he told him frankly, that it 
did not ſuit him. Upon which Lyſias having aſked him 
how it was pofitble to be well. done, and at the ſame time 
not ſuit him? In the fame manner, ſaid he, uſing accord- 
ing to his cuſtom a vulgar compariſon, . that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or ſhoes 
embroi- 
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embroidered” with gold, to which nothing would be want- 
ing on his part, but which, however, would not ſuit me. 
He perſiſted, therefore, inflexibly in the reſolution not 
to demean himſelf by begging ſuffrages in the low abject 
manner common at that time. He employed neither arti- 
ſice nor the glitter of eloquence ; he had no recourſe either 
to ſolicitation or entreaty ; he brought neither his wife nor 
children to incline the judges in his favour by their ſighs 
and tears: nevertheleſs, though he firmly refuſed to make 
uſe of any other voice but his own in his defence, and to 
appear before his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a ſup- 
pliant, he did not behave in that manner out of pride, or 
contempt of the tribunal; it was from a noble and in- 
trepid aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs of ſou], and 
the conſciouſneſs of his truth and innocence ; ſo that his 
defence had nothing weak or timorous in it: his diſcourſe 
was bold, manly, generous, without paſſion, without emo- 
tion, full of the noble liberty of a philoſopher, with no 
other ornament than that of truth, and brightened univer- 
fally with the character and language of innocence. Plato, 
who was preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards, and, without 
any addition, formed from it the work which he calls the 
Apology of Socrates, one of the moſt conſummate maſter- 
pieces of antiquity. I ſhall here make an extract from it. 

Uro the day affigned, the proceedings commenced in 
the uſual forms; the parties appeared before the judges, 
and Melitus ſpoke :- the worſe his cauſe, and the leſs pro- 
vided it was with proofs, the more occaſion he had for 
addreſs and art to cover its weakneſs ; he omitted nothing 


that might render the adverſe party odious ; and inſtead of 


reaſons, which could not but fail him, he ſubſtituted the 
deluſive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. So- 
crates, in obſerving that he could not tell what impreſſion 
the diſcourſe of his accuſer might make upon the judges, 
fad owns, 


— 
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owns, that for his part, he ſcarce knew how it had affected 
him, they had given ſuch artful colouring and likelihood to 
their arguments, though there was not the leaſt word of 
truth in all they had advanced. 

J am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of inſtilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the wor- 
ſhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, 
nor. can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me 
with ever having fold my inſtructions. I have an undeni- 
able evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. 
Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts either 
to the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to queſ- 
tion or anſwer me. I lend myſelf to every one who is de- 
ſirous of becoming virtuous; and if, amongſt thoſe who 
hear me, there are any that prove either good or bad, 
neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, 
to which I have not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. 
My whole employment is to perſuade the young and old 
againſt too much love for the body, for riches, and all other 
precarious things, of whatſoever nature they be; and 
againſt too little regard for the ſoul, which ought to be the 
object of their affection. For I inceſſantly urge upon you, 
that virtue does not proceed from riches ; but, on the con- 
trary, riches from virtue; and that all the other goods of 
human life, as well public as private, have their ſource in 
the ſame principle, 

If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
confeſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to be 


puniſhed. If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to 


convict me of my falſhood. I ſee here a great number of 


my diſciples; they have only to appear. But, perhaps, 


the reſerve and conſideration for a maſter who has inſtruct- 


ed n will prevent them from declaring againſt me; at 
1 leaſt 
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leaſt their fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good 
relations and good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtand- 
ing forth to demand vengeance againſt the corrupter of 
their ſons, brothers, and nephews. But theſe are the per- 
ſons who take upon them my defence, and intereſt them- 
ſelves in the ſucceſs of my cauſe. 

« Pass on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athenians : but 
[ can neither repent or change my conduct; I muſt not 
abandon or ſuſpend a function which God himſelf has im- 
noſed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 
inſtructing my fellow-citizens. If, after having faithfully 
kept all the poſts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death ſhould 
at this time make me abandon that in which the divine 
Providence has placed me, by commanding me to paſs my 
life in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for the inſtruction of my- 
ſelf and others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion 
indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited before 
this tribunal as an impious man, who does not believe 
the gods. Should you reſolve to acquit me; for the future, 
] ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer, Athenians, I honour 
and love you; but 1 ſhall chuſe rather to obey God than 
you, and to my lateſt breath ſhall never renounce my 
philoſophy, nor ceaſe to exhort and reprove you accord- 
ing to my cuſtom, by telling each of you, when you come 
in my way, My good friend and citizen of the moſt famous 
city in the world for wiſdom and valour, are you not 
ſhamed to have no other thoughts than that of amaſſing 
wealth and of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, whilſt 
you neglect the treaſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, 
and take no pains in rendering your ſoul as good and _ 
fect as it is capable of being. 

* I am reproached with abje& fear and meanneſs of 


ſpirit, for being fo buſy in imparting my advice to every 
one 
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now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of thoſe, ho upon 


one ir private, and for having always avoided to be pre. 
ſent in your aſſemblies, to give my counſels to my country, 
I think I have ſufficiently proved my courage and fortitude 
both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and 


| in the ſenate, where I alone oppoſed the unjuſt ſentence 


you pronounced againſt the ten captains, who had nct 
taken up and interred the bodies of thoſe who were killed 
and drowned in the ſea-fight near the iſland of Arginuſæ; 
and when, upon more than one occaſion, I oppoſed the 
violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it 
then that has prevented me from appearing in your aſſem- 
blies? It is that dæmon, that voice divine, which you have 
fo often heard me mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much 
pains to ridicule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me 
from my infancy: it is a voice which I never hear but 
when it would prevent me from perſiſting in ſomething l 


| have reſolved; for it never exhorts me to undertake any 


thing: it is the ſame being that has always oppoſed me 


when I would have intermeddled in the affairs of the re- 


public, and that with the greateſt reaſon ; for I ſhould 
have been amongſt the dead long ago, had I been con- 
cerned in the meaſures of the ſtate, without effecting any 
thing to the advantage of myſelf or our country. Do not 
take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my thoughts without 
diſguiſe, and with truth and freedom. Every man who 
would generouſly oppoſe a whole people, either amongſt 


us or elſewhere, and who inflexibly applies himſelf to pre- 


vent the violation of the laws, and practice of iniquity in a 


government, will never do ſo long with impunity. It is 


abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would contend for juſtice, 
if he has any thoughts of living, to remain in a private 
ſtation, and never to have any ſhare in public affairs. 

« For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger l 
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leſs emergencies have implored and ſupplicated their judges 
with tears, and have brought forth their children, relations, 
and friends ; it is not through pride and obſtinacy, or any 
contempt for you, but ſolely for your honour, and for 
that of the whole city, You ſhould know, that there are 
amongſt our citizens thoſe who do not regard death as an 
evil, and who give that name only to injuſtice and infamy. 
At my age, and with the reputation, true or falſe, which 
| have, would it be conſiſtent for me, after all the leſſons I 
have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it 
myſelf, and to bely in my laſt action all the principles and 
ſentiments of my paſt life ? 

« BuT without ſpeaking of my fame, which I ſhould 
extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it al- 
lowable to intreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſupplica- 
tions. He ought to be perſuaded and convinced. The 
judge does not fit upon the bench to ſhew favour, by vio- 
lating the laws, but to do juſtice in conforming to them, 
He does not ſwear to diſcharge with impunity whom he 
pleaſes, but to do juſtice where it is due : we ought not, 
therefore, to accuſtom you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer 
yourſelves to be accuſtomed to it; for, in ſo doing, both the 
one and the other of us equally injure juſtice and religion, 
and both are criminals, 

Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that 
I ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means which I be- 
lere neither honeſt nor lawful, eſpecially upon this oc- 
calion, wherein I am accuſed of impiety by Melitus; for, 
if 1 ſhould influence you by my prayers, and thereby in- 
duce you to vielate your oaths, it would be undeniably 
evident, that I teach you not to believe in the gods; and 
even in defending and juftifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my 
adverſaries with arms againſt me, and prove that I believe 
no Divinity, But I am very far from ſuch bad thoughts : 

I am 


| 
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I am more convinced of the exiſtence'of God than my ac. 
cuſers; and ſo convinced, that I abandon myſelf to God 
and you, that you may judge of me as you ſhall deem bef 
for yourſelves.” 

SOCRATES pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and 
intrepid tone: his air, his action, his viſage, expreſſed no- 
thing of the accuſed ; he ſeemed the maſter of his judges, 
from the aflurance and greatneſs of ſoul with which he 
ſpoke, without however loſing any thing of the modeſty 


natural to him. But how ſlight ſoever the proofs were 


againſt him, the faction was powerful enough to find him 
guilty. There was the form of a proceſs againſt him, and 
his irrelgion was the pretence upon which it was grounded, 
but his death was certainly a concerted thing. His ſteady 
uninterrupted courſe of obſtinate virtue, which had made 
him in many caſes appear ſingular, and oppoſe whatever he 
thought illegal or unjuſt, without any regard to times or 
perſons, had procured him a great deal of envy and ill 
will, 
By his firſt ſentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guily ; but when, by his anſwer, he appeared to appeal 
from their tribunal to that of juſtice and poſterity ; when, 
inſtead of confeſſing himſelf guilty, he demanded rewards 
and honours from the ſtate, the judges were ſo very much 
offended, that they condemned him to drink hemlock, a 
method of execution then in uſe amongſt them. 
SOCRATES received this ſentence with the utmoſt com- 
poſure. Apollodorus, one of his diſciples, launching out 
into bitter invectives and lamentations that his maſter 
ſhould die innocent: What, replied Socrates with a 
ſmile, would you have me die guilty ? Melitus and Anytus 
may kill, but they cannot hurt me.” 
. AFTER his ſentence, he ſtill continued with the ſame 
erene and intrepid ** with which he had long enforced 


virtue, 
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virtue, and held tyrants in awe. When he entered his 
priſon, which now became the reſidence of virtue and 
probity, his friends followed him thither, and continued 
to viſit him during the interval between his condemnation 
and death, which laſted for thirty days. The cauſe of that 
long delay was, the Athenians ſent every year a ſhip to the 
ile of Delos, to offer certain ſacrifices, and it was prohi- 
bited to put any perſon to death in the city from the time 
the prieſt of Apollo had crowned the poop of this veſſel as 
a ſignal of its departure, till the ſame veſſel ſhould return: 
ſo that ſentence having been palled upon Socrates the day 
after that ceremony began, it was neceſſary to defer the 
execution of it for thirty days, during the continuance of 
this voyage. | 

Ix this long interval, death had ſufficient opportunities 
to preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put 
his conſtancy to the proof, not only by the ſevere rigour 
of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the con- 
tinual proſpect and cruel expectation of an event of which 
nature is always abhorrent. In this ſad condition he did 
not ceaſe to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind which 
his friends had always admired in him. He entertained 
them with the ſame temper he had always expreſſed ; and 
Crito obſerves, that the evening before his death, he ſlept 
as peaceably as at any other time. He compoſed alſo an 
hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned one of 
EÆſop's fables into verſe. 

Tax day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was to 
arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed 
by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came 
to him early in the morning, to let him know that bad 
news, and, at the ſame time, that it depended only upon 
himſelf to quit the priſon; that the jailer was gained; that 
be would find the doors open, and offered him a ſafe retreat 


. 
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in Theſſaly. Socrates laughed at this propoſal, and aſkeq 
him, whether he knew any place out of Attica where people 
did not die? Crito urged the thing very ſeriouſly, and 
preſſed him to take the advantage of ſo precious an opportu- 
nity, adding argument upon argument, to induce his con- 
ſent, and to engage him to reſolve upon eſcape : without 
mentioning the inconſolable grief he ſhould ſuffer for the 
death of ſuch a friend, how- ſhould he ſupport the re. 
proaches of an infinity of people, who would believe it was 
in his power to have ſaved him, but that he would not ſa- 
erifice a ſmall part of his wealth for that purpoſe : can the 
people ever be perſuaded that ſo wiſe a man as Socrates 
would not quit his priſon, when he might do it with all 
poſſible ſecurity? Perhaps he might fear to expoſe his 
friends, or to occaſion the loſs of their fortunes, or even 
of their lives or liberty : ought there to be any thing more 
dear and precious to them than the preſervation of Socrates ? 
Even ſtrangers themſelves diſpute that honour with them, 
many of whom have come expreſsly with conſiderable 
ſums of money to purchaſe' his eſcape, and declare, that 
they ſhould think themſelves highly honoured to receive 
him amongſt them, and to ſupply him abundantly with all 
he ſhould have occaſion for: ought he to abandon himlſelt 
to enemies who have occaſioned his being condemned un- 
" juſtly, and can he think it allowable to betray his own 
cauſe? Is it not eſſential to his goodneſs and juſtice to ſpare 
his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? But if all 
theſe motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in 
regard to himſelf, can he be inſenſible to the intereſts of 
his children? In what a condition does he leave them; and 
can he forget the father, to remember only the philoſo- 

pher ? 
SOCRATES, after having heard him with attention, 
praiſed his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but before 
| bs 
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he could give into his opinion, was for examining whether 
it was juſt for him to depart out of priſon without the 
conſent of the Athenians. The queſtion therefore here is, 
to know whether a man condemned to die, though un- 
juſtly, can without a crime eſcape from juſtice and the 
laws. Socrates held it was unjuſt ; and, therefore, nobly 
refuſed to eſcape from priſon, He reverenced the laws of 
his country, and reſolved to obey them in all things, even 
in his death. | 

AT length the fatal ſhip returned to Athens, which was 
in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates. The next 
day all his friends, except Plato, who was ſick, repaired 
to the priſon early in the morning. The jailer deſired 
them to wait a little, becauſe the eleven magiſtrates (who 
had the direction of the priſons) were at that time ſigni- 
fying to the priſoner that he was to die the ſame day. Pre- 
ſently after they entered, and found Socrates, whoſe chains 
had been taken off, fitting by Xantippe, his wife, who 
held one of his children in her arms; as ſoon as ſhe per- 
ceived them, ſetting up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing 
her face and hair, ſhe made the priſon. reſound with her 
complaints: Oh, my dear Socrates! your friends are 
come to ſee you this day for the laſt time! He deſired ſhe 


might be taken away, and ſhe was immediately carried 


home, 

SOCRATES paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, and 
diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearſulneſs and tran- 
quillity. The ſubject of converſation was the moſt im- 


portant, and adapted to the preſent conj uncture; that is 


to ſay, the immortality of the ſoul. What gave occa- 
lion to this diſcourſe was, a queſtion introduced in a man- 
ner by chance, Whether a true philoſopher ought not to 
deſire, and take pains to die? This propoſition taken too 
literally, implied an opinion, that a philoſopher might kill 

E 17 himſelf, 
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himſelf. Socrates ſhews that nothing is more unjuſt than 
this notion; and, that man appertaining to God, who 
formed and placed him with his own hand in the poſt he 
poſſeſſes, cannot abandon it without his permiſſion, nor 
depart from life without his order, What is it then that 
can induce a philoſopher to entertain this love for death ? 
It can be only the hope of that happineſs which he expects 
in another life; and that hope can be founded only upon 
the opinion of the ſoul's immortality. | 

SOCRATES employed the laſt day of his life in enter. 
taining his friends upon this great and important ſubject; 
from which converſation Plato's admirable dialogue, in- 
titled the Phædon, is wholly taken. He explains to his 
friends all the arguments for believing the foul immortal, 
and refutes all the objections againſt it, which are very 
nearly the ſame as are made at this day. 

WHEN Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito deſired him 
to give him, and the reſt of his friends, his laſt inſtruc- 
tions in regard to his children and other affairs, that by 
executing them, they might have the conſolation of doing 
him ſome pleaſure. I fhall recommend nothing to you this 
day, replied Socrates, more than I have already done, 
which is, to take care of yourſelves. You cannot do 
yourſelves a greater ſervice, nor do me and my family a 
greater pleaſure, Crito having aſked him afterwards in 
what manner he thought fit to be buried: As you pleaſe, 
faid Socrates, if you can lay hold of me, and I eſcape not 
out of your hands. At the ſame time, looking on his 
friends with a ſmile, I can never perſuade Crito, that So- 
crates is he who converſes with you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral 
parts of his diſcourſe, for he always imagines that I am 
what he is going to ſee dead in a little while; he confounds 
me with my carcaſe, and therefore aſks me how I would 
be interred. On finiſhing theſe words, he roſe up, and 
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went to bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining. After he 
came out of the bath, his children were brought to him, for 
he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. 
He ſpoke to them for ſome time, gave his orders to the 
women who took care of them, and then diſmiſſed them. 
Being returned into his chamber, he laid himſelf down upon 
his bed, 

Tux ſervant of the eleven entered at the ſame inſtant, 
and having informed him that the time for drinking the 


. hemlock was come (which was at ſunſet) the ſervant was 


ſo much afflicted with ſorrow, that he turned his back and 
fell a weeping. See, ſaid Socrates, the good heart of this 
man ; ſince my impriſonment he has often come to ſee me, 
and to converſe with me; he is more worthy than all his 
fellows : how heartily the poor man weeps for me. This 
is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe in an 
office of this kind how they ought to behave to all priſoners, 
but more eſpecially to perſons of merit, when they are fo 
unhappy as to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was 
brought. Socrates a'ked what it was neceſſary for him to 
do? Nothing more, replied the ſervant, than as ſoon as you 
have drunk off the draught, to walk about till you find your 
legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your bed. 
He took the cup without any emotion, or change in his 
colour or countenance ; and regarding the man with a 
ſteady and aſſured loox: Well, faid he, what ſay you of 
this drink ; may one make a libation out of it ?” Upon being 
told there was only enough for one doſe : © At leaſt, con- 
tinued he, we may ſay our prayers to the gods, as it is our 
duty, and implore them to make our exit from this world, 
and our laſt ſtage happy, which is what I moſt ardently 
beg of them.” After having ſpoke theſe words, he kept 
lilence for ſome time, and then drank off the whole draught 
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with an amazing tranquillity and ſerenity of aſpect, not to 


be expreſſed or conceived. 

T1LL then his friends, with great violence to themſelves, 
had refrained from tears; but after he had drunk the po- 
tion, they were no longer their own maſters, and wept 
abundantly. Apollodorus, who had been in tears almoſt 
the whole converſation, began then to raiſe great cries, and 
to lament with ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced the hearts 
of all that were preſent. Socrates alone remained un- 
moved, and even reproved his friends, though with his 
uſual mildneſs and good- nature. What are you doing? 
ſaid he to them. I wonder at you! Oh ! what is become 
of your virtue? Was it not for this 1 ſent away the women, 
that they might not fall into theſe weakneſſes; for I have 
always heard you ſay that we ought to die peaceably, and 
bleiung the gods. Be at eaſe, I beg you, and ſhew more 
conſtancy and reſolution.” He then obliged them to re- 
ſtrain their tears. 

In the mean time, he kept walking to and fro; and 
when he found his legs grow weary, he lay down upon his 
Hack, as he had been directed. 

TRE poiſon then operated more and more. When So- 
crates found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering 
his face, which had been covered, without doubt to pre- 
vent any thing from diſturbing him in his laſt moments, 
<< Crito, ſaid he, we owe a cock to Æſculapius; diſ- 
charge that vow for me, and pray do not forget it.” Soon 
after which he breathed his laſt. Crito went to his body, 
and cloſed his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of So- 
crates, in the firſt year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and 
the ſeventicth of his age. | | 

Ir was not till ſome time after the death of this great 
man, that the people of Athens perceived their miſtake, 
and began to repent of it; their hatred being ſatisfied, their 

I prejudices 
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prejudices expired, and time having given them an oppor- 
tunity for reflection, the notorious injuſtice of the ſentence 
appeared in all its horrors. Nothing. was heard throughout 
the city but diſcourſes in favour of Socrates. The Acade- 
my, the Lycæum, private houſes, public walks, and 
market-places, ſeemed {till to re- echo the ſound of his loved 
voice. Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, and 
taught our children to love their country, and to honour 
their parents. In this place he gave us his admirable 
leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſeaſonable reproaches, to 
engage us more warmly in the purſuit of virtue. Alas! 
how have we rewarded him for ſuch important ſervices ?”* 
Athens was in univerſal mourning and. conſternation, 
The ſchools were ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſpended; 
The accuſers were called to account for the innocent blood 
they had cauſed to be ſhed. Melitus was condemned to 
die, and the reſt baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, that all 
thoſe who had any ſhare in this black calumny, were held 
in ſuch abomination amongſt the citizens, that no one 
would give them fire, anfwer them any queſtion, nor go 
into the ſame bath with them, and they had the place 
cleaned where they had bathed, leſt they ſhould be polluted 
by touching it ; which drove them into fuch deſpair, that 
many of them killed themſelves. 

Taz Athenians, not contented with having puniſhed 
his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erected to him, 
of the workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, and placed 
it in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the city. Their 
reſpect and gratitude roſe even to a religious veneration; 
they dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, 
which they called the Chapel of Socrates, 
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17. TRE RAPE or LUCRETIA, wita THE ABort. 
TION OF REGAL, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT or 
THE CONSULAR POWER IN ROME, 


[Hooke's Roman HisToRy, ] 


1 ſiege of Ardea * being carried on very ſlowly, the 

general officers had a good deal of leiſure for diverſions, 
and they mutually made entertainments for one another in 
their quarters. One day, when Sextus Tarquinius was 
entertaining his brothers, their kinſman Collatinus being 
of the company, the converſation happened to turn upon 
the merit of wives. Every one extolled the good qualities 
of his own ; but Collatinus affirmed, that his Lucretia ex- 
celled all others. It was a kind of quarrel, and in order to 
end it, they took the method which mirth and wine in- 
ſpired; which was to mount their horſes, and to ſurprize 
their wives: and it was agreed, that ſhe whom they found 
employed in the manner moſt becoming her ſex, ſhould have 
the preference. Away, therefore, they galloped firſt to 
Rome, where they ſurprized the king's daughters-in-law 
all together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions; and the 
ladies ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unexpected return 
of their huſbands. From Rome they haſted away to Col- 
latia, the place where Collatinus reſided in the time of 
peace. Though the night was far advanced when the 


princes arrived there, they found Lucretia up, with her 
- maids about her, ſpinning and working in wool. The 


company her huſband brought her of a ſudden did not diſ- 
compoſe her; and they were all pleaſed with the reception 
ſhe gave them. Sextus was ſo captivated with her beauty, 
and fo inflamed with paſſion, which her inſuperable mo- 
deſty made the more violent, that he became exceedingly 


* The capital of the Rutul, with whom the Romans were engaged 
in war. , 3 
r unwilling 
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unwilling to leave the place; but there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for his appearing in the camp before Ardea. 

However, he found a pretence to return very ſoon to 
Collatia z and went to lodge at his kinſman's houſe. Lu- 
cretia, in her huſband's abſence, entertained him with 
great civility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted 
to his apartment. When all were aſleep, he ftole into 
Lucretia's chamber, and coming with his drawn ſword to 
her bed-fide, laid his left hand upon her breaſt and wakened 
her: © Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarquinius, if you 
ſpeak a word you die.” Then he declared his paſſion, and 


by entreaties, mixed with menaces, endeavoured to make 


her yield to his deſires. And when he found that all was 
in vain, and that even the fear of death could not prevail 
upon her to conſent, he threatened her alſo with infamy. 
He told her that he would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him 
naked by her when ſhe was dead, and then declare to all the 
world that he had only revenged the injured honour of Col- 
latinus. The dread of ignominy was too powerful for 
Lucretia's conſtancy ; Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and 
early the next morning appeared again in the camp. Lu- 
cretia, though ſhe had eſcaped what ſhe dreaded as the 
greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the thoughts of life 
after the violence ſhe had ſuffered, She dreſſed herſelf in 
mourning, took a ponyard under her robe, wrote to her 
huſband at the camp to meet her at her father Lucretius's 
houſe, and then mounting her chariot came to Rome. 
People were ſurprized to ſee her wearing all-the marks of 
the deepeſt ſorrow, and often aſked her as ſhe paſſed along 
what was the cauſe of her grief. She anſwered them only 
by weeping; and, when the ſame queſtion was put to her 


at her father's houſe, ſhe till refuſed to diſcover the matter, 


till there ſhould be a full aſſembly of her friends and rela , 
tions, whom ſhe deſired might be called together, 
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Uro the firſt ſummons great numbers of the nobility 
crowded to the houſe, and amongſt the reſt P. Valerius 
(afterwards Poplicola) and. Lucius Junius, who ſeems to 
have waited for this moment to throw off that maſk: of 
ſtupidity, which had got him the ſurname of Brutus, 
When the aſſembly was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed 
herſelf to her huſband Collatinus, diſcloſed in few words 
the whole ſecret, her own ſhame and his diſhonour, and 
the treacherous author of both : ſhe proteſted the unſpotted 
innocence of her heart, but at the ſame time declared her 
firm reſolution rot to live, and conjured them not to let the 
crime of Sextus Tagquinius go unpuniſhed. All who 
were preſent gave her, one by one, their ſolemn promiſe, 
to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſuftered ; they alfo endeavoured 
to comfort her, by telling her, that the body could not fin, 
and that there could be no guilt where the mind was un- 
conſenting; but nothing could divert her from the deſpe- 
rate reſolution ſhe had taken : No, faid ſhe, no woman 
ſhall hereafter ſurvive her honour, and ſay, Lucretia was 
her example ;” and then having embraced her father and 
her huſband, as one that bids a laſt farewel, ſhe immedi- 
ately plunged the concealed dagger into her breaſt. Her 
father and huſband, farting, cried out as ſhe fell at their 
feet; a mixture of compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole 


- aſſembly ; and the blood which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her 


innocence, or repair her glory, ſerved likewiſe to cement 
the union of thoſe illuſtrious patriots who gave liberty to 
Rome. For Brutus going near the dying lady, drew the 


ponyard out of her boſom, and, ſhewing it all bloody to 


the aſſembly, Yes, ſaid he, I ſwear by this blood which 
was once fo pure, and which nothing but royal villany 
could have polluted, that 1 will purſue Lucius Tarquinius 
the Proud, his wicked wife and their children, with fire 


and ſword, nor will ever ſuffer any of that family, or any 
other 
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other whatſoever, to be king in Rome; ye Goes, I call 
you to witneſs this my oath ”” This ſaid, he preſented 
the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the 
reſt of the company, and engaged them to take the ſame 
oath, Theſe noble Romans, ſtruck with amazement at 
the prodigious appearance of wiſdom in an idiot, looked on 
him as infpired, and ſubmitted entirely to his conduct. He 
then let them know that his folly had been only feigned ; he 
exhorted them to defer lamenting the death of Lucretia to 
another time, to behave themſelves now like men and 
Romans, and think only of revenging it; and he adviſed 
them to begin by ſhutting: the gates of Rome, and placing 
a truſty guard to ſecure: them, that no body. might go out 
of the city to give notice at the camp of what was doing. 
This counſel was approved, and, as Lucretius had been 
left governor of the city by Tarquin, was put in execution 
without difficulty. 

THnen Brutus cauſing the yet bleeding Lucretia to be 
carried to the place where the Comitia were ufually held, 
and placing, the corps where it might be ſeen by every 
body, ordered the people to be called together. By. a 
ſurprizing inſtance of good fortune, he happened to be 
legally inveſted with the power of aſſembling the Comitia; 
this right was annexed to the office of tribune, or chief 
commander of the king's horſe-guards, which Tarquin 
had given him, becauſe he thought him incapable of uſing 
it to his diſadvantage. , When the multitude were aſſem- 
bled, the imagined idiot, to their great ſurprize, addreſſing 
himſelf to them, began with an apology for his preſuming 
to ſpeak in public on ſo important. an occaſion ;, he in few 
words explained to them all the myſtery of his paſt conduct, 
and the neceſſity he had been under, ſor more than twenty 
years together, of counterfeiting. folly, as the only means 
to preſerve his life, after the murder of his father and elder 
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brother. He then proceeded to tell them the reſolution the 
patricians were come to of depoſing the tyrant, and preſſed 
them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that deſign, He 
enumerated the crimes by which Tarquin, in concert with 
the wicked Tullia, had made his way to the throne. He 
put them in mind of Aruns Tarquinius (the tyrant's bro. 
ther) and the elder Tullia, both perſons of amiable diſpo- 
Aitions, and both treacherouſly poiſoned, he by his wife 
the preſent queen, ſhe by her huſband the preſent king; 
the criminal nuptials that followed theſe ſecret murders, and 
the horrid tragedy that followed theſe nuptials ; Servius 
Tullius, the juſteſt, the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of 
kings, openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in 
triumph over the body of her expiring father: © O ex- 
ecrable fact! Ye Gods, the avengers of injured parents, 
ye beheld it. But why ſhould I dwell on theſe crimes 
committed by the tyrant againſt his own family and blood? 
The wrongs he has done his country, his cruelties to every 
one of you in particular, are inſufferable and without end. 
With what an utter contempt of all our laws did he uſurp 
an elective kingdom? And how has he maintained himſelf 
in his illegal power? By murders, by baniſhments, by the 
oppreſſion of all his ſubjects, As for the patricians—you 
ſee the condition to which we are reduced; l ſhall ſay no- 
thing of it our greateſt enemies could not behold it with- 
out compaſſion, And as for you, Plebeians, what is be- 
come of your rights and privileges? Are you ever called 
together to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices? To elect your magiſ- 
.trates? Or to give your ſuffrages in public affairs? Have 
you not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves? The victo- 
rious Romans, victorious over all the nations around them, 
are condemned at home to undergo the moſt painful drudg- 
eries, to be hewers of ſtone, to ſweat under heavy burthens, 


to work ia mines, and breathe the unwholeſome air of ſinks 
and 
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and common ſewers. And are theſe miſeries, theſe indig- 
nities never to have an end? Or if you ever propoſe to 
aſſert your freedom, how long will you delay it? You 
wait, perhaps, for Tarquin's death. But what benefit 
would accrue to you from that? He has three ſons, more 
wicked, if poſſible, than himſelf. By what the eldeſt of 
them has now done, you may judge what is to be expected 
from ſuch a race. There! Romans, turn your eyes to 
that ſad ſpectacle the daughter of Lucretius—Collatinus's 
wife—She died by her own hand. See there a noble lady 
whom the luſt of Tarquin reduced to the neceflity of being 
her own executioner, to atteſt her innocence. Sextus, 
hoſpitably entertained by her as a kinſman of her huſ- 
band's z—Sextus, perfidious gueſt, became her brutal ra- 
viſher. The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could not 
ſurvive the inſult. Glorious woman ! once only treated as 
a ſlave, ſhe thought life no longer to be endured. Lu- 
cretia, a woman, diſdained a life that depended on a tyrant's 
will; and ſhall we, ſhall men with ſuch an example before 
our eyes, and after five and twenty years of ignominious 
ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear of dying, defer one 
ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? No, Romans, now is 
the time; the favourable moment, we have ſo long waited 
for, is come. Tarquin is abſent from Rome: the patri- 
cians are at the head of the enterprize : the city is abun- 
dantly provided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. 
There is nothing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own 
courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe warriors who 
have ever been ſo brave when foreign enemies were to be 
ſubdued, or when conqueſts were to be made to gratify the 
ambition and avarice of a tyrant, be then only cowards, 
when they are to deliver themſelves from ſlavery ? Some 
of you are perhaps intimidated by the army which Tarquin 
now commands, The ſoldiers, you imagine, will take 
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the part of their general. Baniſn ſo groundleſs a fear. The 
_ love of liberty is natural to all men. Your fellow citizens 
in the camp feel the weight of oppreffion with as quick a 
ſenſe as you that are in Rome, and will as eagerly ſeize the 
occaſion of throwing off the yoke, But ſhould we grant, 
there may be ſome among them, who through baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, or a bad education, will be diſpoſed to favour the 
tyrant, the number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have 
means ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon, 
They have left us hoſtages more dear to them than life, 
Their wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers, 
are here in the city. Courage ! Romans; the Gods are for 
us; thoſe Gods whoſe temples and altars the impious Tar- 
quin has profaned by facrifices and libations made with 
polluted hands, polluted with blood, and with numberleſs 
inexpiated crimes committed againſt his ſubjects. O ye 
Gods, who protected our forefathers, and ye Genii, who 
watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do you 
inſpire us with courage and unanimity m this glorious 
cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your worſhip 
from all profanation.” 

BruTvus's harangue was often interrupted by the ac- 
clamations of the people. Some wept at the remembrance 
of paſt ſufferings ; others out of joy, at the hopes of a more 
happy government ; and every one called out for arms. 
But Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the people, till 
they had firſt confirmed, by their ſuffrages, a decree of the 
ſenate, which was to this effect: It deprived Tarquin of 
all the prerogatives belonging to the regal authority, con- 
demned him and all his poſterity to perpetual baniſhment, 
and devoted to the Gods of hell every Roman who ſhould 
hereafter by word or deed endeavour his reſtoration. The 
Curize being aſſembled and the matter propoſed, they were 
all unanimous in confirming the ſenate's decree. 


AND 
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Axp now the government being reduced to an inter- 
regnum, and the people having declared Spurius Lucre- 
tius (the father of Lucretia) inter- rex, the great and im- 
portant queſtion, the future form of government, was de- 
bated by the leaders in the revolution. And here again 
Brutus diſcovered himſelf to be a conſummate politician : 
« Experience, faid he, has ſhewn us in the example of 
Romulus and Numa, and other good kings, that it is by 
no means proper that Rome ſhould be without ſupreme 
magiſtrates, to keep an even balance of the powers of the 
ſenate and people; but it is neceſſary that the ſovereign 
authority ſhould neither center in one man, nor be per- 
petual ; let it be divided between two, who may jointly 
make the intereſt of the public their chief concern ; they 
will be a check upon each other, and have a mutual emu- 
Jation in the diſcharge of their duty. However, let us 
take particular care, not to continue their power too long, 
leſt they abuſe it, and become unwilling to part with it, 
Let us change the very names of king and kingdom, and 
give the two heads that are to govern us, the name of 
Conſuls, and the Roman ſtate that of Republic. Let us 
aboliſh the pompous enſigns of regal power, ſcepters, 
crowns, and royal robes ; let our conſuls only fit on an 
ivory chair, wear a white robe, and be attended by twelve 
Iictors, But what am I ſaying? I am not for utterly 
aboliſhing the venerable name of king, which was conſecrat- 
ed by the ſame auſpices as Rome herſelf at her foundation. 
Let us give it to that magiſtrate to whom we commit the 
ſuperintendency of religion ; let his office be for life, and 
let him be called King of ſacred things.” The whole 
council approved of this ſcheme; and the people being 
again aſſembled by Curiz, eſtabliſhed the new form of ad- 
miniſtration by a law. 


Bur to loſe no time, and to put the finiſhing hand to 
the 
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the revolution, the: people were once more called together, 
not by Curiæ, but by Centuries, and directed to come 
armed to the Campus Martius, in order to the election of 
the two firſt Conſuls. There Junius Brutus, the warmeſt 
and moſt active of the patriots, and Tarquinius Collatinus, 
the huſband of Lucretia, being propoſed to the people by 
Lucretius the Inter-Rex, were unanimouſly choſen to the 
new dignity, the Romans believing they could no where find 
more irreconcileable enemies to the Tarquins. 


18. Tue DEATH or VIRGINIA, AvD TN ABOLI- 
_ TION or Txt DECEMVIRATE IN ROME. 


[Hooke's Roman HisTORY,] 


S Appius the decemvir, was one day going to his 
tribunal, he accidentally caſt his eyes on a young 
virgin of uncommon beauty, who was reading her book 
in one of the public ſchools *. Her charms, and the 
blooming graces of youth, immediately drew his attention, 
He could not help beholding her with a ſecret pleaſure : his 
curioſity increaſed the next day; he thought her more 
lovely than before; and as he was obliged to paſs often by 
the ſchool, he inſenſibly conceived a moſt violent paſſion 
for her. Upon inquiry after her family and condition, he 
learnt, that ſhe was by birth a plebeian, her name Vir- 
ginia ; that ſhe had loſt her mother Numitoria ; that her 
father, Virginius, then ſerved in the poſt of centurion, in 
the army employed againſt the Equi, and that he had 
promiſed his daughter to Icilius, who had been tribune of 
the people, and who was to marry her at the end of the 
campaign. 


'In theſe times it was cuſtomary at Rome, for young perſons of 
that ſex, as well as of the other, to purſue their proper ſtudies in ſchools 
that were purpoſely erected for them in the Forum, 
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Tuts account, ſo unfavourable to Appius's paſſion, 
ſerved only to increaſe it, He would gladly have married 
Virginia, but he had a wife already; and had this not been 
the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve tables, of which he was 
the chief framer, prohibited all intermarriages of patricians 
and plebeians ; ſo that he had no room to hope for the 


accompliſhment of his wiſhes, but by the ſcandalous means 


of debauching the young maid. 
THE innocence and modeſty of Virginia reſtrained him 
from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe directly to herſelf. 


He thought it more proper to begin the work by means 


of one of thoſ e women of intrigue, who make a private 
market of the beauty and charms of youth. He loaded 
her with favours, and having let her into his defires, ordered 
her not to name him, but to ſay only, that Virginia's 
lover was a man in power, who could do much good or 
hurt to others, according to his pleaſure, This woman 
applied herfelf to Virginia's nurſe, made her rich preſents, 
and richer promiſes; and having thus paved the way, 
came at length to the ſubject of her errand. But the nurſe, 
equally faithful and prudent, not only rejected the pro- 
poſal with horror, but kept now a more watchful eye upon 
her charge than ever. Appius learned with grief, that it 
was impoſlible either to deceive or to corrupt her. 
HowEveR, his paſſion for her growing ſtill more furious 
by the difficulty it met with, he had recourſe to another 
ſtratagem more bold and impudent, and which, if it ſuc- 


ceeded, would put Virginia wholly in his power. For 


the execution of this new ſcheme, he employed a client of 
his, named M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or fear, 
and one of thoſe who introduce themſelves to the ear of 
the great, by the ſole merit of a baſe complaiſance for their 
pleaſures. This miniſter of the decemvir's paſſion, taking 


with him a bang of fellows like bimſelf, entered the public 


ſchool 
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ſchool where Virginia was, and ſeizing her by the arm, 
would force her away to his own houſe, under pretence 
that ſhe was the daughter of one of his ſlaves. He was al. 
ready dragging her all in tears through the Forum, when 
the people, hearing a great cry, flocked about him, and 
being moved with fo piteous a fight, obliged him to let go 
his hold. The villain perceiving that he could not execute 
his firſt deſign, pretended that he had not meant to uſe any 
violence, but to proceed in due courſe of law ; and he 
cited her to appear immediately before the decemvir. Vir- 
ginia, by the new laws, was obliged to follow the claimant 
to the tribunal of juſtice, where Appius was that day de- 
ſignedly alone upon the bench. The multitude all attend- 
ed her, ſome out of curioſity to ſee the iſſue of ſo ſtrange a 
buſineſs, and others out of affeCtion to Icilius, who during 
his tribunate had made himſelf very agreeable to the people, 
Claudius was going inſtantly to open his claim; but the 
people, full of indignation, cried out, that he ought to 
wait till Virginia's relations, who had been ſent for, were 


come. To this the judge conſented; and Numitorius, 


the uncle of the young woman, arrived ſoon after with a 
great number of his kinſmen and friends, 

SILENCE being then made, Claudius ſet forth, that 
Virginia was born in his houſe ; that ſhe was privately 
ftolen away by a ſlave, her mother; who, to conceal her 
theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead child : but 
that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe had ſold this child 
to Virginius's wife, who was barten: and who, being 
uncaſy at having no child, had made Virginia paſs for her 
daughter; that he would ſoon produce undeniable teſti- 
monies of what he advanced; that in the mean while it 
was but juſt that a flave ſhould go with her maſter ; and 
that he would give good ſecurity for her appearance again, 
if Virginius, at his return, ſtill pretended to be her real 
father, Nu u- 


, 
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NUMITORIUsS preſently ſaw, that there was ſomebody 
of much greater weight and power than Claudius at the 
hottom of this contrivance; but he prudently concealed 
his ſuſpicions, and repreſented to the decemvir, with a 
great deal of calmneſs, that his niece's father was abſent in 
the ſervice of his country ; that it was highly unjuſt to 
diſpute a citizen's right to his very children, when he was 
not preſent to aſſert it; that Virginius, upon notice, would 
not fail to be at Rome in two days, till whoſe return, it 
was but fitting that her uncle ſhould have the care of her. 
Numitorius offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for 
producing her again; but he ſaid, it was not reaſonable to 
truſt the daughter of Virginius in the houſe of ſuch a one as 
Claudius, where her honour would be in danger even more 
than her liberty. He added, that what he demanded, was 
conformable to the laws, which ordained, that durirg 2 
Jaw-ſuit, and before a definitive ſentence, the plaintiff 
ſhould not diſturb the defendant in his poſſeſſion. 

THz whole aſſembly ſhewed by their applauſes, that 
they thought this requeſt to be perfectly juſt. Appius, 
having cauſed ſilence to be proclaimed, and affecting the 
impartiality becoming a judge, declared, that he ſhould 
always be the protector of ſo reaſonable a law, and which 
he himſelf had inſerted in the twelve tables; but that in the 
preſent diſpute, there were ſome particular circumſtances 
which altered the caſe ; that here were two perſons claim- 
ing, one, as a father, the other as a maſter ; that if he 
who pretended to be the father of Virginia were preſent, he 
indeed ought to be allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the de- 
eiſion of the conteſt ; but that he being abſent, the perſon 
who claimed her as his ſlave, ought to have that poſſeſſion, 
giving good ſecurity, however, to produce her again at 
the return of him who was called her father. This faid, he 
ordered Virginia to be delivered up to Claudius, 

ALL 
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ALL the people preſent exclaimed againſt ſo iniquitoy 
a decree; and nothing was to be heard, but cries of indig. 
nation, ſhrieks and lamentations. The women, with tear 
in their eyes, gathered round Virginia, and placed her in 
the midſt of them, as if they meant to defend her. In thi 
inſtant Icilius, to whom ſhe had been promiſed in mar. 
riage, came running into the Forum with fury in his eyes, 
and loudly demanding who he was that dared to lay vio. MW ot 
lent hands upon a free woman, and what were his pre- m 
tenſions? Appius, who perceived him breaking through MW cc 
the croud, ordered a lictor to oppoſe. his paſſage, and to Ml to 
tell him that the affair was already judged. But nothing MW It 
could ſtop the enraged lover; he forced his way up to the 
tribunal, and taking Virginia in his arms, No, Appius, MW ri 
he cried, nothing but death ſhall ſeparate me from her. MW re 
If thou wouldeſt have thy vile artifices concealed, thou Ml tc 
muſt murder me. Aſſemble all thy lictors, and if thou tc 
wilt, thoſe of thy collegues too, bid them prepare their MW v 
rods and axes ; but to my laſt breath I will defend her ho- ir 
nour. Have you deprived the Romans of the protection W 2 
of their tribunes, that you may ſubject their wives and 
daughters to your lewdneſs? Go on to exerciſe your rage I r 
in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the Roman citizens; but let ¶ d 
modeſty and chaſtity eſcape your tyranny. Virginia is MW i; 
mine, ſhe is promiſed to me, and I expect to marry ae 
virgin pure and unſpotted. I will receive her from no f 
man's hands but her father's. If in his abſence any attempt W rx 
be made to do her violence, I will implore the aid of tie W | 
| 
: 


Roman people for my wife; Virginius will demand the 
aſſiſtance of his fellow-ſoldiers for his daughter; and boch 
Gods and men will be on our ſide.” 

Tux people, equally moved with his misfortune, and FW | 
his courage, fell upon the lictors, who were forcing away WW | 
Virginia, diſperſed them, and obliged Claudius _ : 

| ce 
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ſeek refuge at Appius's feet, The aſſembly was full of 


noiſe and confuſion, The tumult increaſed by the arrival 
of thoſe who flocked to the Forum from all parts of the 
city, Appius, quite ſtunned at ſeeing to what a degree 
the people were incenſed againſt him, was for ſome time in 
doubt what meaſures to take. At length, having cauſed 
filence to be made: © It is well known, ſaid he, Icilius 
only wants an opportunity of reſtoring the tribuneſhip, by 
means of a ſedition. But that he may have no pretence of 
complaint; I am willing to wait for Virginius's return till 
to-morrow. Let his friends take care to give him notice. 
It is not above four hours journey from hence to the camp. 
I will prevail upon Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of his 
right for the ſake of the public peace; and to let the girl 
remain in liberty till the return of the man ſhe imagines 
to be her father. But in caſe Virginius does not appear 
to-morrow, I would have Icilius know, that I ſhall not 


want any aſſiſtance from my collegues to put my decree 


in execution, or to keep in awe ſuch ambitious ſpirits 
as he.” | 

CLavpivs, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, 
requeſted, that at leaſt Icilius might give ſecurity for pro- 
ducing Virginia on the morrow. The people all around 
immediately held up their hands, and every man offered 
eagerly to be his ſecurity, Icilius, touched with the af- 
ſection of his fellow citizens, broke into tears, while he 
returned them thanks. To-morrow, ſaid he, if there 
be occaſion, we will make uſe of your aſſiſtance, To day, 
I hope they will be ſatisfied with my ſecurity, and that of 


all Virginia's relations,” 


Arrius, though intoxicated with his paſſion, durſt not 
refuſe ſuch bail; but he privately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
his collegues who commanded the army, intreating them 
to arreſt V irginius upon. ſome pretence or other, and to 

keep 


* 
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keep him in cloſe priſon. He thought that, the father not 
appearing at the time appointed, he might then with z 
good colour deliver up the daughter into Claudius's hands; 
but his courier arrived at the camp too late. Numitorius' 
ſon, and a brother of IJcilius, had been before-hand with 
him; and Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his daugh. 
ter's danger, pretending the ſudden death of ſome relation, 
had obtained Jeave to return to Rome, and was already 
gone. And he had the good fortune to eſcape two parties 
of horſe, one of which, upon the receipt of Appius's letter, 
the decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the other, 
which Appius, with the ſame deſign, had Placed i in the 
road that led from the city to the camp. 

He appeared the next morning in the Forum, PO 
to the heart with grief, and leading by the hand his daugh- 
ter all drowned in tears: ſhe was accompanied by her 
kinſwomen, and by a great number of other ladies. Vir- 
ginius, as he paſſed along, addreſſed himſelf to his fellow. 
citizens with an air of dignity, that ſeemed to demand 
their aſſiſtance, rather than to_ implore it. © To what 
purpoſe, ſaid he, do we every day expoſe our lives in war 
to defend our wives and children from a fareign enemy, if 
our tyrants at Rome exerciſe upon them all the violence 
that can be offered in a city taken by aflault ?”” Icilius, 
quite furious with love and reſentment, inveighed loudly 
againſt Appius, without any reſerve; but the Ment tears 
of the whole train of women, affected the multitude more 
than any words or exclamations. f 

Aprius heard, with extreme ſurprize, that Virginius 
was in the Forum. Full of rage and vexation, he re- 
paired inſtantly thither, with a numerous guard of nis 
dependants and creatures. Having aſcended his tribunal, 
he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed in his ac- 
tion, Claudius chen repeated what he had ſaid the day be- 
fore, 
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fore, and at the ſame time produced the flave, whom he 
had ſuborned, and who, out of fear of her maſter, declared, 
that ſhe had (old Virginia to Virginius's wife.. The claim- 
ant added, that he had many other credible witneſſes to 
produce, if there were occaſion ; and that he humbly hoped, 
his being the judge's client, would not be thought a good 
rcaſon for refuſing him that juſtice, -which every other man 
would obtain in the like caſe; and he concluded, with in- 
treating the decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be influ- 
enced by his- compaſſion, to the prejudice of truth and 
right, 

Taz friends and relations of Virginia, to POS: this 
impoſture, repreſented that her mother, Numitoria, could 
have kad no temptation to praCtiſe ſuch a fraud as was pre- 
tended ; that ſhe was married very young, and to a man 
almoſt as young as herſelf; that ſhe bore a child in a very 
few years after her marriage; that if ſhe had proved barren, 
and had been minded to introduce a ſtranger into her fa- 
mily, ſhe would never have taken the child of a flave, and 
certainly not a girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have had a 
boy, That as to thoſe many credible witneſſes which Clau- 
dius talked of producing, it was highly improbable that a 
tranſaction, which required ſo much ſecrecy, ſhould be 
imparted to many perſons, when one was ſufficient for the 
purpoſe, That granting Numitoria to have been guilty of 
lo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that an affair intruſted 
with ſo many confidents, ſhould remain ſo long a ſecret. 
That it was impoſſible to account why Claudius himſelf 
ſhould be ſo profoundly ſilent in this affair for fifteen years, 
and ſhould never declare his pretenſions till the young wo- 
man was become marriageable, and appeared in that won- 
derful degree of beauty. 

AT theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia ; the 
modeſty of her countenance, her tears, her youth, her inno- 

cence, 
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cence, and above all, her amazing beauty, which, Eloudeq 
as it was with exceſſive grief, had yet a ſurpaſling luſtre, 
filled every breaſt with the moſt tender compaſſion. Nox 
could they help reflecting with extreme concern and terror, 
that if the laws of liberty were thus violated in the perſon of 
this young maid, there could be no longer any ſecurity for 
wives or daughters againſt the like diſhonour. For every 
body was already convinced, that the allegations of Clay. 
dius and his witneſſes were inere impoſtures, and the wicked 
contrivance of ſome dignified villain, who thought himſelf 
at liberty to do whatever he pleaſed. 

Bur to thoſe arguments, ſhewing the improbability of 
what Claudius had alledged, Virginius added, that he had 
_ witneſſes of unqueſtionable credit ready, (whom he named, 
and who he deſired might be ſtrictly examined), who would 
teſtify, ſome that they had ſeen Numitoria big with child, 
others, that they had been preſent when ſhe was delivered 
of this daughter, and others, that they had ſeen her give 
ſuck to young Virginia, which ſhe could not have done had 
ſhe been barren, as Claudius pretended. 

VirGINIvUs was ſtill going on with his plea, when 
Appius perceiving the impreſſion that was made upon the 
aſſembly by thoſe unanſwerable reaſons that had been of- 
fered, and being determined at any rate to accompliſh 
his enterprize, interrupted him, and commanded ſilence, 
ſignifying, that he himſelf had ſomething to ſay. All the 
people being curious and anxious to know what it was, were 
preſently ſtill, and liſtened to him with attention. 

THe decemvir, having firſt caſt his eyes on all ſides to 
obſerve his ſtrength, and how his friends were poſted, 
“ Virginius, ſaid he, I muſt acquaint you, and all who 
are here preſent, that this is not the firſt time I have heard 
of this affair. I was told of it long before my election to 
the decemvirate. Claudius's father, at his death, deſired 

me 
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ne to be guardian to his ſon. Intimations were ſoon after 
given me, that I ought to claim this young ſlave in right 
or of my ward. Hereupon I examined into the matter, and 
T, found the fact to be directly as Claudius has repreſented it. 
of Wl However, I did not think it became me to meddle in an 
xr affair of this nature, but choſe rather to leave it for him to 
ry WY manage when he ſhould come of age, when he might either 
1. (take back the girl, or accept of a ſum of money for her 
ed from the parties who had bred her up. Our civil feuds, - 
if WT and the hurry of public buſineſs, hindered me afterwards 
from giving any attention to the concerns of Claudius. 
of MW He has applied himſelf of late, I ſuppoſe, to examine 
ad Minto the ſtate of his affairs, and he finds this girl to be- 
d, long to him as part of his inheritance. I can ſee nothing 
a MW unjuſt or unreaſonable in the demand he makes, to have 
1, MW the daughter of his ſlave reſtored to him. It would have 
ed been better indeed, if the thing could ſome way or other 
we have been compromiſed. But ſince a ſuit has been com- 
ad MW menced upon it, I am obliged in conſcience to give teſti- 
mony in his favour; and upon what I myſelf know, I do, 
en ss judge, pronounce him lawful maſter of this girl.” 
VisGinivs, provoked, to the higheſt pitch, at ſo unjuſt 
and cruel a ſentence, no longer kept any meaſures with 
the decemvir. Holding up his hand at him, © Appius, I 
promiſed my daughter to Icilius, and not to thee. I edu- 
cated her for honourable marriage, and not to be a prey to 
an infamous raviſher. What! Is the lawleſs luſt of ſavage 
beaſts to prevail among us? How the citizens here will 
to! bear with theſe things, I know not; but I truſt that thoſe 
ed, who are in arms will not endure them.“ 
ho Tux people at theſe words ſet up a loud cry full of in- 
ard dignation, and they ſeemed, at firſt, as if they would op- 
to boſe the execution of Appius's decree, But the decemvir 
red Vith a threatening voice told them, that he was not un- 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the ſeditious meetings which had been 
held the night before, nor with the plots there laid to cause 

an inſurrection; but that he wanted neither power nor 

| reſolution to chaſtiſe thoſe who ſhould dare to diſturb the 
public peace; that the ſoldiers in the Capitol had not 
been placed there, only for defence againſt a foreign enemy; 
and he adviſed them therefore to be careful of their beha- 
viour, and to retire quietly to their own houſes. “ Any 
you, ſaid he, (ſpeaking to one of the lictors), go put aſide 
the crowd, and make room for a maſter to lay hold of his 
ſlave,” 

THE multitude, terrified at theſe menaces, and the 
wrathful manner in which they were uttered, inſtantly 
gave back, and left the unhappy Virginia ſtanding by her- 
ſelf, a helpleſs prey to injuſtice. Virginius, who then ſaw 
that there was no remedy, turning towards the decemvit, 
in humble manner thus addreſſed him: “ Pardon, Appius, 
the unguarded words which eſcaped from me in the anguiſh 
of a fatherly grief; and allow me, if you pleaſe, beſore 
Claudius takes away the girl, privately to aſk, in her pre- 
ſence, ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that I may be ſet right 
in this matter; and, in caſe Virginia be not really my 
daughter, may return to the camp in leſs affliction.“ 

Appius readily granted him this requeſt, upon condi- 
tion, however, that it ſhould be in Claudius's ſight, and 
without ſtirring out of the Forum. Virginius, pierced to 
the heart with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, took his daughter, half 
dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in which her 
face was all bathed, embraced her, and drawing her near 
to ſome ſhops which were on the ſide of the Forum, chance 
directed him to a butchet's knife: having inſtantly ſeized 
it, My dear daughter, this is the only way, to fave thy 
honour, and thy liberty :” As he faid theſe words, he 
. plunged the knife into her heart: then drawing it out again 
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all ſmoaking with her blood, he turned towards the tribu- 
nal, and with a furious voice cried out, By this blood, 
Appius, I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” 

Tur decemvir, from his tribunal, called out in the 
greateſt fury to ſeize him ; but he, with the knife in his 
hand, made his way through thoſe who would have ſtopped 
him; and, being favoured by the multitude, got out of the 
city, mounted his horſe, and took the road to the camp. 
In the mean while, Numitorius and Icilius raiſed a great 
commotion in Rome; they ſtaid by the dead body of Vir- 
ginia, ſhewed it to the eyes of the people, and beſought them 
not to let her death go unrevenged. Crowds flocked to 
the Forum from all parts; they uttered bitter exclamations 
againſt the decemvirs, and demanded the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the ancient government of the tribunes. As for Ap- 
pius, he was now returned to his own houſe. He had 
waded through an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize 
which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment he thought 
to take poſſeſſion of it. He had been a ſpeCtator of the 
murder of her, whom he loved to exceſs, a murder, of 
which he himſelf was the cauſe ; and by his laſt ſtroke of 
tyranny, had made ſure of the extreme hatred and indigna- 
tion of the Roman people. Stung with theſe reflections, he 
ſeemed to have quite loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to pacify the multitude, he ſent his lictors to ſeize 
Icilius, and carry away the dead body from the Forum. 
The people oppoſed the execution of his orders ; and be- 
ing now urged to fury, fell upon the lictors, broke their 
falces, and drove them out of the Forum. Appius here- 
upon getting together, as faſt as he could, a great number 
of his friends and clients, came in perſon to ſupport his au- 
thority. But Valerius and Horatius, ſworn enemies of the 
decemvirs, having had notice of his motion, had put them- 
ſelves at the head of a band of brave young men, marched 
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them into the Forum, and placed them round the body of Vir. 
ginia. At firſt the two parties diſcharged their fury againſt 
each other in mutual reproaches and inveCtives; but they ſoon 
after came to blows. Appius was worſted and repulſed. In 
this perplexity, not knowing what elſe to do, he got up into 
the temple of Vulcan, and there took upon him to att the 
part of a tribune of the people, demanding that Valerius 
and Horatius ſhould be thrown head-long from the Tar. 
peian rock, as diſturbers of the public peace; but the 
miltitude hifſed at ſo ſenſeleſs a diſcourſe; and in the 
mean time Valerius, having cauſed the body of Virginia to 
be carried to the top of a flight of ſteps, where the people 
might ſee it, was from the ſame eminence inveighing againſt 
Appius. Moſt of the decemvir's auditors ſoon left him to 
. go to Valerius, who thereupon aſſuming the authority of a 
magiſtrate, commanded the lictors to pay no more attend- 
ance on a private perſon, And now Appius, terrified at 
the deſertion of many of his creatures whom he ſaw chang- 
ing ſides, believed his life to be in danger; hiding there- 
fore his face with his robe, he fled, and took refuge in a 
neighbouring houſe. At this juncture Oppius, the Ple- 
beian decemvir, ruſhed from another ſide into the Forum, 
to ſuccour his collegue. But he came too late. Force 
had got the better of authority. He judged therefore, that 
the wiſeſt method in the preſent exigence, was to aſſemble 
the ſenate; and this in a great meaſure quieted the people, 
for they hoped that the decemvirate would. ſpeedily be 
aboliſhed, But thoſe of the fathers who happened to be in 
Rome, were moſt of them friends to the preſent govern- 
ment; they only ordered the people to behave themſelves 
peaceably, and commiſſioned ſome young members of their 
body to go to the camp near Algidus, to prevent the ſedi- 
tion which Virginius might excite there. In the mean 


time, Valerius and Horatius cauſed the body of Virginia to 
| be 
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he laid in an open litter, and to be carried in great pomp 
through all the high ſtreets, in order to excite the com- 
paſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſtation of the 
decemvirs. Men and women, old and young, married and 
unmarried, all ran out of their houſes to ſee this funeral 
proceſſion, and they all bewailed her fatal, beauty, and her 
untimely end. The women with tears in their eyes threw, 
ome of them flowers upon the litter, others the ribbons 
from their heads to adorn it, others caſt their girdles, their 
fillets, and wreaths of their hair upon it. The men alſo 
contributed, every one, ſome little preſent. | 

Tus whole city would have revolted immediately from 
the government, had not the decemvirs been actually com- 
manding armies, and had not Valerius and Horatius (who 
managed this buſineſs, and who hoped to compaſs their 
point without effuſion of blood) thought it more adviſeable 
to wait and ſee what Virginius's return would produce, in 
the army near the Algidus, g 

Hz entered the camp, attended by near four hundred 
citizens, and ſtill holding in his hand the bloody knife with 
which he had killed his daughter. The ſoldiers, at this 
ſtrange ſight, flocked to him from all quarters. Virginius 
got upon a ſmall eminence, from whence he might the more 
eaſily be heard: his face was drowned in tears, and grief 
for a while tied his tongue. At length breaking his mourn- 
ful filence, he related to them the whole tragical ſtory, and 
then raiſing his hands to heaven, © I call you to witneſs, 
immortal Gods ! that Appius alone is guilty of the bloody 
deed I was forced to commit. And you, my fellow-ſoldiers, 
I conjure you not to drive me out of your company as a 
parricide, and the murderer of my daughter. I would wil- 
lingly have ſacrificed my own life to have preſerved hers, 
if ſhe could have lived with honour and liberty. But find- 


ing that the tyrant was determined to make her a ſlave, that 
F 2 he 
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he might have an opportunity to diſhonour her, pity alone 
made me cruel ; I rather choſe to loſe my daughter, than 
keep her with ſhame ; but I would not have outlived her one 
moment, had I not hoped to revenge her death by your 
aſſiſtance.” 

T centurians and oldiers, filled with compaſſion for 
his misfortunes, and with indignation againſt the decemyir, 
all aſſured him, that they would not fail him in any thing 
he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. They then reſolved 
to extend their reſentment to all the decemvirs, and to 
ſhake off the yoke of a dominion that was now grown into 
on avowed tyranny. 

Tux decemvirs, who commanded the army, being in- 
formed of Virginius's return, and of the diſpoſition of the 
ſoldiers, ſent for him with deſign to ſecure him. No obe- 
dience was paid to their orders. The troops were all 
eager to return to Rome; nothing but the military oath 
withheld them. They thought they could not leave their 
generals without offending the gods and diſhonouring them- 
ſelves. Virginius, who burnt with impatience to revenge 
himſelf of Appius, quickly removed their ſcruple, by aſſur- 
ing them, that a Roman could never be under any obliga- 
tion to obey uſurpers and tyrants ; that the decemvirs were 
notoriouſly ſuch, and that therefore to ſubmit to them 
would not be obedience and piety, but madneſs and ſuper- 
ſtition. There needed no more to ſatisfy the conſcience of 
the ſoldiers. They immediately flew in a kind of fury to 
their arms, ſnatched up their enſigns, and under the con- 
duct of their reſpective centurions, took the way to Rome. 
The decemvirs, ſtartled at fo general a deſertion, ran to 
ſtop them: but wherever they turned themſelves, they 
found only exaſperated ſpirits, who breathed nothing but 
vengeance. . If the decemvirs ſpoke to them in gentle terms, 
they received no anſwer, If they pretended to threaten or 

command, 
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command, the ſoldiers ſternly anſwered, © We are men, 
and have ſwords in our hands.” 

THE army entered Rome about evening, without mak- 
ing the leaſt diſturbance, and without ſo much as a ſoldier's 
ſtirring out of his rank. As they paſled along, they aſ- 
ſured their friends and relations, that they were returned 
only to deſtroy tyranny. All the troops marched quietly 
through the city to mount Aventine, fully reſolved not to 
ſeparate till they had obtained the depoſal of the decemvirs, 
and the reſtoration of the tribuncſhip. 

Arrius, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, and with 
the revolt of the army, durſt not appear in public. But 
Oppius, his collegue, had recouſe in this diſtreſs to the 
authority of the ſenate, which. he convened with all ex- 
pedition, 

Tux ſenators thought it by no means adviſeable to pro- 
ceed in a way of ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves had given 
occaſion to the ſedition. The reſult of their debate was to 
commiſſion Sp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and P. Sulpitius, all 
three conſulars, to go to mount Aventine, and demand of 
the ſoldiers, © By whoſe orders they had left their camp? 
What their intent was in poſſeſſing themſelves of mount 


Aventine ? And why, quitting the war begun againſt the 


enemy, they had invaded their own country!“ 

Tux ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted 
a ſpeaker, for as yet they had not choſen themſelves a head; 
and no one man among them would venture to act as chief 
in this revolt, They remained ſor ſome time in ſilence, 
but at length they all cried with one voice, © Let Valerius 
and Horatius be ſent to us, we will give an anſwer to the 
lenate by them.” 

As ſoon as the three commiſſioners were gone, Virginius 
took notice to the ſoldiers how much they had been puz- 
zed, .even in an affair of no great importance, for want of 

IS x a head ; 
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a head ; that the anſwer they had fallen upon, though per. 
tinent enough, had proceeded rather from caſual agreement, 
than previous and public counſe!; and he adviſed them 
therefore to chuſe ten perſons to be over them, and to ma- 
nagefor them. Inſtantly they named him the firſt to that 
honour, but he excuſed himſelf, deſiring them to reſerve 
their good opinion of him to happier times. © No honours, 
faid he, can give me pleaſure while my daughter is unre- 
venged, nor is it adviſeable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon of 
trouble as this, to chuſe thoſe men to be your directors and 
agents, who are moſt obnoxious to the parties you are to 
treat with. If you think me capable of being uſeful to you, 
I ſhall not be leſs fo in a private capacity.” The army 
thereupon appointed ten other centurions to be their go- 
vernors, with the title of military tribunes, 

TE example of this army was followed by that employed 
in the war againſt the Æqui: for Numitorius and Icilius 
had gone thither, and ſpirited up the ſoldibrs to deſert their 
generals, With colours flying they marched ſtrait towards 
Rome, and having advice by the way, of the ſteps taken 
by the troops on mount Aventine, they in like manner, at 
the inſtigation of Icilius, (a man ſkilful in popular affairs) 
choſe themſelves ten military tribunes, to govern and con- 
duct them *. Theſe troops entered the city, and marched 
through it in the ſame. good order, and with the ſame peace- 
able behaviour, as had been obſerved by the others, 
whom they preſently: after joined. And then the united 
armies commiſſioned their twenty military tribunes, to 
elect two out of their number to be ſupreme over all, The 


„What moved Icilius to give this counſel was an apprehenſion, that, 
without ſuch election, the ten tribunes of the other camp might be 
thought to hare à kind of right, to be appointed the ten tribunes of the 
commons in the next comitia, that ſhould be held for naming thoſe 


magiſtrates, and he himſelf had a view to be one of the college. 
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choice fell upon M. Oppius and Sextus Manilius. The 
ſenate in the mean while, anxious for the commonwealth, 
fat every day to conſider of ſome effectual remedy for the 
preſent evil. But the time which ſhould have been em- 
ployed in ſage deliberation, was waſted in ſtrife and wrang- 
ling. At length it was concluded to ſend Valerius and 
Horatius to mount Aventine; but then theſe two ſenators, 
finding that their mediation was become neceſſary, pro- 
teſted that they would not move a ſtep as long as the de- 
cemvirs, whom they called uſurpers, remained maſters of 
the government. 

Tae decemvirs, on the other hand, declared, that they 
would not reſign their authority till they had propoſed to 
the people the two laſt tables of laws, and had got them 
paſſed ; and that this was the only term fixed for the ex- 
piration of their magiſtracy. Nay, L. Cornelius, yet a 
warm partiſan of the preſent governors, adviſed againſt 
entering into any negotiation with the two armies, tilF 
they were returned to their former reſpective camps; upon 
which condition he was for offering the ſoldiers a general 
pardon, with an exception, however, to the authors of 
the deſertion, 

Tux ſoldiers on mount Aventine, receiving accounts 
from M. Duilius (who had been formerly a tribune) of 
what paſled in the ſenate, came to a reſolution to remove 
their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place, which would 
put the ſenators in mind of the ſteady reſolution of the 
commons, and make them ſenſible of the abſolute neceflity 
of reſtoring the tribuneſhip, in order to a re- union. Thi- 
ther they marched, fortified themſelves there, and obſerved 
the ſame good diſcipline for which their anceſtors had been 
ſo much admired, In this decampment they were followed 
by ſuch numbers of the citizens, with their wives and chil- 
dren, that Rome was in a manner deſerted: * What have 
F4 we 
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we to do, ſaid they, in a city where neither chaſtity not 
liberty is ſafe? The conſcript fathers, aſtoniſhed, as they 
paſſed to the ſenate-houſe, to ſee the ſtreets ſo thin of peo. 
ple, and that, except a few old men, there was ſcarce any 
body in the Forum, came now for the moſt part into the 
ſentiment of Horatius and Valerius. They declared that it 
was madneſs in the decemvirs, to think of retaining their 
authority, when they had no ſubjects to govern, © What! 
faid they, will you adminiſter juſtice to empty houſes and 
bare walls? Are you not aſhamed to ſee, that all the citi- 


zens in the Forum ſcarce equal the number of your lictors? 


In ſhort, you mult reſolve either to have no commons, or 
to allow them tribunes. They extorted from our forefa- 
thers that plebeian magiſtracy, of which they had not then 
expcrienced the benefit; and do you imagine, that when 
they have taſted the ſweets of it, they will ever conſent to 
part with it, and eſpecially ſince your government has not 
been ſo moderate and gentle, as to make mor feel no want 


| of protection and ſuccour ?” 


THe decemvirs, finding that there was no remedy, pro- 


miſed at length to be wholly governed by the ſenate ; they 


only deſired, that they might not be ſacrificed to the hatred 
of their enemies, and reminded the fathers, that it con- 
cerned them nearly not to accuſtom the people to ſhed the 
blood of patricians. | 

VALERI1UsS and Horatius having brought this affair to 
the point they had wiſhed, repaired to the camp, and 
were received by the ſoldiers as their protectors. The 


army, by the mouth of Icilius, demanded the reſtoration 


of tribunes, and of their privilege of appeal, and an amneſty 
for all who had left the camp without permiſſion from their 


generals. But firſt of all they required, that the decemvirs 


ſhould be delivered into their hands; and they loudly threat- 
ened to burn them all alive. 


1 1 Tux 
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Tux two mediators were not more favourable to thoſe 
magiſtrates than the people themſelves; but they proſecut- 
ed the deſign of deſtroying them with more art. At the 
ſame time that, in general terms, they exhorted the multi- 
tude .not to be governed by cruel thoughts, (bidding them 
remember that they had more occaſion for a ſhield than a 
ſword) they inſinuated to them, that when they were in 
poſſeſſion again of their rights, and when their tribunes, 
their laws and aſſemblies were reſtored to them, they would 
then have it in their power to do juſtice to themſelves. 

Tux multitude, fully perſuaded, that no tribunes what- 
ſoever could have more zeal for the intereſt of the commons 
than Valerius and Horatius, truſted every thing to their 
management; who returning without delay to the ſenate, 
reported the demands of the army; but faid nothing of its 
bloody defigns againſt the decemvirs. "Theſe magiſtrates 
hearing no mention of their puniſhments, readily yielded 
to all that was aſked ; only Appius, cruel by nature, and 
judging of other men's hatred to him by his to them, ſaid 
aloud, © I am not ignorant of the fate I am to expect. The 
attack is only deferred till my enemies have got arms in 
their hands. Nothing but my blood will ſatisfy their ma- 
lice, Be it ſo. I am ready, nevertheleſs, to reſign the de- 
cemvirate, and I care not how ſoon I do it.” Hereupon 
the ſenate paſſed a decree, © That the decemvirs ſhould 
inſtantly depoſe themſelves ; that the Pontifex Maximus 
ſhould hold the comitia for electing tribunes, and that no 
notice ſhould be hereafter taken of the deſertion of the ſol- 
diers from their generals, and the retreat of the citizens to 
the Mons Sacer.“ Submitting to this decree, the decem 
virs immediately repaired to the Forum, and there abdicated 
their magiſtracy to the great joy of che city. The news of 
their abdication was preſently carried by Valerius and 
Horatius to the camp. Return, ſoldiers, to your country, 
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your. houſhold-gods, your wives and children; and may 
this return be happy to you and to the commonwealth !” 
Inſtantly the army ſnatched up their enſigns, and exulting 
with joy returned to Rome. But before they ſeparated, 
they marched a ſecond time, accompanied by the reſt of 
the Commons, to mount Aventine, where they made an 
election of their tribunes. A. Virginius, father of the hap- 
leſs Virginia, Numitorius her uncle, and Icilius, to whom 
ſhe had been betrothed, were firſt choſen, . . . 

© AN inter-rex was afterwards created, who held an af. 
fembly, by centuries, and, according to the votes of the 
people, named L. Valerius and M. Horatius to the 
conſulſhip. 


19. Tur BATTLE or nx HORATII Aub 
CURIATII. 


[ROLLIN'S Roman HisTORY,] 


OTH ſides immediately took the field. — The Albans 

encamped within five miles of Rome, in a place called 
afterwards Foſſa Cluilia, or Cluilius's Ditch. Shortly 
after Cluilius was found dead in his tent, without any ap- 
pearance of the cauſe, He was ſucceeded in the command 
by Metius Suffetius, who, before an engagement, was will- 
ing to try ſome way of accommodation. Advice that ſome 
neighbouring cities intended to attack them whilſt engaged, 
and to fall alike upon the conquerors and conquered, in- 
clined him to that expedient. Tullus refuſed not a con- 
ference, ' though he expected it to be fruitleſs. An inter- 
view was agreed on, at an equal diſtance from the two 
camps. The two generals were preſent, attended by the 
principal officers of their reſpective armies. The Alban 
ſpoke firſt, in this manner: I know Cluilius alledged 


for ground of this war the damages received from Rome, 
| . and 
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and the refuſal of the ſatisfaction required: and I queſtion 
not, O Tullus, but the ſame things will be urged on your 
ſide : but, if inſtead of deceiving ourſelves with ſpecious 
pretences, we ſpeak the truth, it will be owned that am- 
bition and a thirſt of empire excite to arms two nations 
united both by neighbourhood and blood. Whether juſtly 
or not I ſhall not determine : that conſideration belongs to 
the author of the war : for the management of which the 
Albans have ſince placed me at the head of their troops. 
But of one thing, O Tullus, I cannot help putting you in 
mind. You know how formidable are the Hetrurians by 
whom we are ſurrounded ; and this you know, as being 
nearer to them, better than we do. They are powerful at 
land, and more ſo at ſea. Remember, the moment the 
ſignal of battle ſhall be given, they will become ſpectators, 
and not fail to attack with advantage the conquerors and 
conquered, equally weakened and exhauſted by the length 
of the fight. Wherefore, in the name of the Gods, ſince, 
not content with the liberty we enjoy, we deſire to run 
the hazard of empire or ſervitude, let us deviſe a way, by 
which, without much loſs of blood, the lot of both na- 
tions may be decided. The propoſal was not diſliked by 
Tullus, though his natural temper and hopes of victory 
inclined him more to a battle. Whilſt they were uncer- 
tain of the method to be taken, chance pointed out a way 
which fixed their doubt. 

THERE were, in each army, three brothers of equal age 
and ſtrength, called the Horatii and Curiatii. The general 
opinion (for authors vary) is, that the Horatii were on 
the ſide of the Romans. Both accepted with joy a choice 
ſo honourable to them, and ſo envied by many others. 
Time and place were agreed on, and by a ſolemn treaty 
between the Romans and Albans, it was determined that 
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lowed by the loud and joyful ſhouts of the Alban army, 
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the nation to whom the victors belonged, ſhould command 
and govern the other by equitable laws. 
Tux treaty being concluded, the three brothers of each 


fide take arms according to the agreement. Whilſt each 


nation exhort their champions manſully to perform their 
duty, by repreſenting to them, that the tutelar Gods of 
Rome or Alba, their country, their parents, their friends 
and fellow-citizens, had their eyes fixed upon their arms 
and hands; theſe generous combatants, of themſelves full 
of courage, and beſides animated by ſuch ſtrong exhortations, 
advance between the two armies. They were both drawn 
up round the field of battle, free indeed from the preſent 
danger, but not from anxiety, becauſe empire was at ſtake, 
the fate of which was committed to ſo ſmall a number of 
combatants, Poſſeſſed with theſe thoughts, and ſolicitous 
about the event, they fixed their- whole attention upon 
what might be rather called a diſagreeable ſpectacle. 

Tus ſignal is given, and the brave heroes, diſplaying in 
them fix the courage of two armies, fiercely advanced 
againſt one another. Inſenſible of their own danger, they 
conſider only that of their country, which they are going 
by their victory to crown with dominion, or by their de- 
feat to reduce to ſervitude, As ſoon as the claſhing of their 
arms was heard, and their burniſhed ſwords ſeen, the ſpec- 
tators, ſeized with fear and alarm, and ſuſpending even 


their hopes for one ſide or the other, ſtood fo motionleſs, 
that they ſeemed to have loſt the very power of ſpeaking or 


breathing. 

- AFTER the combat was begun, not only the motion of 
the bodies and the brandiſhing of the weapons, but the 
blood and wounds alſo, became a ſpectacle. Two Romans 
fel] dead at the feet of the Albans, all three of whom were 
wounded. The fall of the two Horatii was inſtantly fol- 


whilſt 
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whilſt the Roman legions remained without hope, but not 
g#ithout anxiety, being in the utmoſt pain for the ſingle 
Roman ſurrounded by the three Curiatii. By good fortune 
he was unhurt; and therefore, though too weak to en- 
counter all together, he was more than a match for any 
one of them ſingly. To ſeparate his enemies, he artfully 
takes to flight, perſuaded they would follow him more 
or leſs ſwiftly, according as their wounds would permit. 
HE was now at ſome diſtance from the place of combat, 
when looking back he ſees the Curiatii a good way from 
each other, and one very near him. He turns upon him 
with all his force, and whilſt the Alban army cry to his 
brothers to aſſiſt him, Horatius, now conqueror of this 
firſt enemy, flies to a ſecond victory. Then the Romans 
animate their champion with ſhouts, ſuch as flow from a 
ſudden and unexpected joy; whilſt he himſelf earneſtly 
ſtrives to put an end to the ſecond combat. So before the 
other, who was not far off, could come up, he lays his 
enemy dead at his feet. 

Ap now there remained but one on each ſide : but if 
the number was equal, the ſtrength and hope were far 
from being ſo. The Roman without wound, and fluſhed 
with a double victory, boldly advanced to the third com- 
bat. The other, on the contrary, weakened with loſs of 
blood, and ſpent-with running, hardly crawls along ; and 
already vanquiſhed by the death of his brothers juſt lain 
before his face, like a defenceleſs vitim offers his throat to 
the conqueror's ſword ; ſo that this properly could not be 
called a combat. Horatius, triumphing before-hand, I 
have ſacrificed, ſays he, the two firſt to the manes of my 
brothers ; by the ſacrifice of the third to my country, I will 
put an end to the quarrel of two nations, and acquire for 
Rome dominion over the Albans.” Curiatius could ſcarce 
lift up his arms: the conqueror buries his ſword in his bo- 
ſom, and then ſeizes his ſpoils, Tur 
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THE Romans receive Horatius in their camp with a joy 
and gratitude proportionable to the danger they had run. 
Then both ſides prepare to bury their dead, but with very 
different diſpoſitions: the Romans being become lords of 
their adverſaries, and the Albans ſubje& to a foreign domi. 
nion. The tombs of the Horatii and Curiatii were to be 
ſeen in Livy's time, in the field where each fell : two of the 
Romans in one place near Alba; three of the Albans 
towards Rome, - but at ſome diſtance from one another, ac- 
cording to the place where they fought. 

BxeFoRE the ſeparation of the armies, Metius, purſuant 
to the treaty, aſked the Roman king what commands he 
had for him. Tullus ordered him to keep his troops ready 
to ſerve againſt the Veientes, if occaſion required: after 
which the two armies parted. 

HoRAaTius marched at the head of the Romans, load- 
ed with the triple ſpoils he had fo glorioufly obtained. His 
ſiſter, promiſed in marriage to one of the Curiatii, came 
out to meet him at Porta Capena. Perceiving on her 
brother's ſhoulders a military robe wrought with her own 
hands, and preſented by her to her future ſpouſe, ſhe rent 
her cloaths, beat her breaſt, ſhed a torrent of. tears, called 
with mournful accents upon her lover's name, and looking 
upon her brother with eyes ſparkling with rage, ſaid to him, 
« Thou triumpheſt, O monſter of men, thou applaudeſt 
thyſelf for haying deprived me of a ſpouſe, the ſole object 
of my affection. Wretch that thou art! thou glorieſt in 
thy crime, and covered with the blood of my Curiatius, 
thou mockeſt my grief!” The young conqueror, equally 
offended with his ſiſter's Jamentations and reproaches in 
the midſt of the public joy and triumph, ſtabbed her in the 
tranſport of his paſſion with theſe words: Go, unnatural 
ſiſter, forgetful of thy brothers and country, go with thy 
untimely love to thy ſpouſe. Thus let every Roman periſh 
that laments an enemy of Rome! 7] 815 
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Tuis ſeemed an atrocious deed to the Senate and People, 
but the luſtre of the recent victory pleaded for the offender. 
The King, unwilling to meddle with ſuch an odious affair, 
left it to the Duumviri, appointed for that purpoſe, The 
caſe being plain, they could not but condemn him to die. 
The Lictor was going to execute the ſentence, and the 
puniſhment would have immediately followed his triumph, 
if, by the King's advice, Horatius had not appealed to the 
people, and his father had not come into the aſſembly to 
plead his cauſe. He maintained that the deed was not to 
be deemed murder but a juſt vengeance : that he was fa- 
ther to the brother and ſiſter, and conſequently the proper 
judge of his domeſtic affairs: that if he had thought his 
ſon criminal, he would have uſed his paternal power to 
puniſh him. Then having recourſe to intreaties, he con- 
jured the people to pity an unfortunate father, and not 
render him childleſs, whom they had a little before ſeen 
bleſs d with ſo excellent a progeny. © What! O Romans 
(continues he) can you ſee this brave warrior, who a few 
hours ſince walked in your ſight glorious and triumphant, 
after ſo important a victory ; can you ſee him bound to an 
infamous ſtake, expiring amidſt ſcourgings and torments ? 
A ſight which the Albans themſelves would hardly be able 
to bear! Go, Lictor, bind thoſe victorious hands which 
have ſo lately acquired empire for the Roman people. Veil 
the head of the deliverer of this city. Scourge him either 
within the Pomcerium, ſo it be done amidſt the ſpoils ob- 
tained by his valour; or without the Pomcerium, ſo it be 
done among the tombs of the Curiatii, For (added he, 
ſpeaking to the people) which way can you lead this young 
hero, that he will not find in the monuments of his glory a 
protection againſt the ignominy of puniſhment ?” 

Tux people could not hold out either againſt the tears of 
the father, or the ſteadineſs of the ſon, proof againſt all 
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manner of danger. Horatius appeared at his trial with the 
ſame firmneſs of mind that he had ſhown in his combat with 
the Curiatii. The people thought that, on account of ſo 
great a ſervice, the rigour of the law might be a little forgot, 
He was therefore acquitted rather out of admiration of his 
bravery, than conviction of the juſtice of his cauſe. But 
not to leave the ſon's crime wholly unpunifhed, the father 
was fined for him, and the ſon made to paſs under the yoke; 
which conſiſted of two poſts with a third laid acroſs on the 
top (like a door-caſe). The yoke was called Sororium 
tigillum, or the Siſter's Rafter. It was annually repaired, 
and ſtill ſubſiſted in Livy's time. A tomb was raiſed for 
Horatius's ſiſter in the place where ſhe was killed. 


20. TRR COMBAT BETWEEN YOUNG MANLIU$ 
| AND. THE GAULISH GIANT, 
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| HILE the Romans were at war with the Gauls, the 
latter advanced as far as the banks of the river Anio, 
within three miles of Rome. The Romans marched 
againſt them : the two armies continued ſome time in ſight 
of each other, without coming to action, ſeparated only 
by the bridge over the river. A Gaul, of a gigantic ſtature, 
advanced upon the bridge, and cried out with a loud voice, 
« Let the braveſt man in the Roman army enter the liſts 
with me; the ſucceſs of our combat ſhall determine which 
is the more valiant nation.” His extraordinary ſize and 
fierce looks ſtruck the Romans with ſuch terror, that for 
a long time not one in the whole army appeared to accept 
his challenge. At length young Manlius, who had ſo re- 
markably ſignalized his piety for his father, touched with a 
juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to the Roman name, quitted 
his poſt, and flying to the dictator, aſked leave to encounter 
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the enemy : © Though I were ſure of victory,“ ſays he, 
I would not fight this proud Gaul without your order; 
but if you will give me leave, I will make this huge boaſter 
know, that Iam of the blood of that. Manlius, whoſe va- 
lour proved ſo fatal to the Gauls on the capitol.” The 
dictator, who had been very uneaſy that no Roman had 
accepted the challenge before, readily complied with the 
requeſt of the brave youth. © Go, Manlius,” faid he, 
and humble the pride of this inſulting enemy; revenge 
the cauſe of the city where you firſt drew your breath, as, 
ſucceſsfully as you relieved him to whom you owe it.” 
Upon this the young Roman, having changed the round 
buckler, which he wore as a Roman knight, for a ſquare 
one, and armed himſelf with a ſhort ſword, fit both for 
cutting and ſtabbing, advanced againſt the Gaul, who was 
firutting about in his armour, and making an oſtentatious 
ſhew of his ſtrength. Both Romans and Gauls retired to 
their reſpeQive poſts, leaving the bridge free for the two 
champions. The Gaul began the combat, by diſcharging 
a great blow with his long ſword at Manlius, which made 
much noiſe, but did no execution. Hereupon the young 
Roman dexterouſly flipping under his enemy's ſhield, ſtab- 
bed him in two places; ſo that he ſoon fell, and covered a 
vaſt piece of ground with his enormous body. The con- 
queror cut off his head, and without troubling himſelf about 
the reſt of the ſpoils, only ſeized a golden collar, which he 
tore from his neck, and bloody as it was, put it upon his 
own, in token of his victory: and hence he got the ſur- 
name of Torquatus, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity, 
The event of this combat fo diſcouraged the Gauls, that 
they abandoned their camp in the night, and retired into 
Campania, | 
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21, InTREPIDITY OF HORATIUS COCLES 
IN OPPOSING SINGLY THE WHOLE ARMY or 
PORSENNA. 


[LIVY;] 


Ge the moſt potent king then in Italy, having 


undertaken to reſtore the Tarquins to the throne of 
Rome, from which they had been baniſhed for their cruelty 
and oppreſſion, ſent propoſals to the ſenate for that purpoſe; 


but finding they were rejected with ſcorn, he advanced 


towards Rome in a confident perſuaſion that he ſhould eaſily 
reduce it. When he came to the bridge, and ſaw the 


Romans drawn up in order of battle before the river, he 


was ſurpriſed at their reſolution, and not doubting but he 
ſhould overpower them with numbers, prepared to fight, 
The two armies being engaged, fought with great bravery, 
and long contended for victory. After æ great ſlaughter on 
both ſides, the Romans began to give way, and were 
quickly put to flight. All fled into the city over the bridge, 
which at the ſame time would have afforded a paſſage to the 
enemy, if Rome had not found, in the heroic courage of 


one of her citizens, a bulwark as ſtrong as the higheſt walls, 


Publius Horatius was the man, ſirnamed Cocles, becauſe 
he had but one eye, having loſt the other in a battle, He 
was the ſtrongeſt and moſt undaunted of all the Romans. 
He uſed every method to ſtop the flying army ; but per- 


ceiving that neither intreaties nor exhortations could over- 
come their fear,. he reſolved, however badly ſupported he 


might be, -to defend the entrance of the bridge till it was 
demoliſhed behind, On the ſucceſs of this depended the 
| preſervation of the city. Only two Romans followed his 
example, and partook of his danger ; nay, when he ſaw 


to 
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to retire, and to ſave themſelves. Standing alone againſt a 
whole army, but preſerving his intrepidity, he even dared 
to inſult his numerous enemies; and caſt terrible looks 
upon the principal Hetrurians, one while challenged them 
to a ſingle combat, and then bitterly reproached them all, 
« Vile ſlaves that you are,“ ſaid he, © not ſatisfied with 
being unmindful of your own, ye are come to deprive 
others of their liberty who have had the courage to aſſume 
it” Covered with his buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of 
darts; and at laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh 
upon him, the bridge was entirely demoliſhed, and Cocles, 
throwing himſelf, with his arms into the Tyber, fafely 
ſwam over, having performed an action, that will 
command the admiration more than the faith of poſ- 
terity, He was received as in triumph by the Romans. 
The people erefted him a brazen ſtatue in armour in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum. As much land was 
given him as he could ſurround with a plough in a day. 
All the inhabitants, both men and women, contributed to 
his reward ; and in the midſt of a dreadful ſcarcity, almoſt 
every perſon in the city, depriving themſelves of a part of 
their ſubſiſtence, made him a preſent of proviſions, 


:2, HEeRoIc BEHAVIOUR or LEONIDAS anD THE 
Tyres HunDrED. SPART ANS, AT THE — 
or THERMOPYLA. 


[Rotn's AncienT HisTORY.] 


ERXES, having aſcended the throne of Perſia, em- 
ployed the firſt year of his reign in carrying on the 
preparations begun by his father for the reduction of Ægypt. 
Fuffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the Ægyptians, he de- 
termined to make war upon the Grecians. Ambition was 
the only motive to this undertaking, This is the predo- 
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minant paſſion of thoſe men whom we uſually call Con. 
querors, and whom, according to the language of the Holy 
Scriptures, we ought to call, with greater propriety, 
Robbers of Nations. © If you conſider and examine the 
whole ſucceſſion of Perſian kings,” ſays Seneca, © will you 
find any one of them that ever ſtopped his career of his 
own accord; that was ever ſatisfied with his paſt con- 
queſts, or that was not forming ſome new projeQ or en. 
terprize, when death ſurpriſed him? Nor ought we to de 
. aſtoniſhed at ſuch a diſpoſition,” adds the ſame author: 
for ambition is a gulph, and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein 
every thing is loſt that is thrown in, and where, though 
you were to heap province upon province, and kingdom 
upon kingdom, you would never be able to fill up the 
mighty void.” 
Tut war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that he might 
omit nothing which might contribute to the ſucceſs of his 
undertaking, entered into a confederacy with the Cartha- 
ginians. The Carthaginians made Amilcar their genera, 
who did not content himſelf with raiſing as many troops 
as he could in Africa, but engaged a great number of ſol. 
diers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his ſervice ; fo that 
he collected an army of three hundred thouſand men, and 
a proportionate number of ſhips, in order to execute the 
projects and ſtipulations of the league. Xerxes in the mean 
time was not idle; ſo far from it, that one would imagine 
he had aſſembled all the men in his kingdom that were hit to 
bear arms; for when he arrived at Thermopylæ, his land 
and ſea forces together, made up the number of two mil- 
lions, fix hundred and forty one thouſand, ſix hundred 
and ten men, without including ſervants, eunuchs, women, 
ſutlers, and other people of that ſort, which uſually follow 
an army; and which, according to Herodotus, Plutarch, 
and Iſocrates, was equal to that of the forces. 'T bis pro- 
nn | digious 
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digious armament ſtruck ſuch a panic into almoſt all the 
cities and nations of Greece, and their allies, that they 
ſubmitted to the Perſian heralds; and the Lacedemo- 
nians and Athenians were the only people that had cou- 
rage enough to venture their lives in defence of their liberty. 
In this ſituation of affairs, the only thing to be diſcuſſed 
was to know in what place they ſhould reſolve to meet the 
Perſians, in order to diſpute their entrance into Greece. 
One cannot ſee, without the utmoſt aſhoniſhment, with 
what an handful of troops the Grecians determined to op- 
poſe the innumerable army of Xerxes. All their forces 
joined together, ſays Pauſanias, amounted only to eleven 
thouſand two hundred men. | 

THERMOPYLZ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount Eta, 
between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty-five feet broad, 
which therefore might be defended by a ſmall number of 
forces ; and which was the only way through which the 
Perſian land-army could enter Achaia, and advance to be- 
fege Athens. This was the place where the Grecian army 
thought fit to wait for the enemy: the perſon who com- 
manded it was Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

XxRXES continued his march through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Theſſaly ; every thing giving way before him, 
till he came to the ſtrait of Thermopylæ. Here he was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that Leonidas, with only four 
thouſand men, attempted to diſpute his paſſage. He had 
always flattered himſelf that, on the firſt hearing of his 
arrival, the Grecians would betake themſelves to flight ; 
nor could he be perſuaded to believe, what had been told 
him at the beginning of his project, that, at the firſt paſs 
he came to, he would find his whole army ſtopped by an 
handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy before him, to take a 
view of the enemy. The ſpy brought him word, that he 


found the Lacedemonians out of their intrenchments ; and 
that 
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that they were diverting themſelves with military exe. 
ciſes, and combing their hair. This was the Spartans 
manner of preparing themſelves for battle. Xerxes, il 
entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, waited four days, 
on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. In this interval 
of time, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain Leonidas 
by making him magnificent promiſes; and aſſuring hin, 
that he would make him maſter of all Greece, if he would 
come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his propoſal 
with ſcorn and indignation. Xerxes having afterwards 
wrote to him to deliver up his arms; Leonidas, in a tile 
and fpirit truly laconical, anſwered him in theſe words, 
Come and take them, Nothing now remained, but to pre- 
pare themſelves to engage the Lacedemonians. 

XERXEs firſt commanded his Median forces to march 
againſt them. Theſe Medes were not able to ſtand the ' 
charge of the Grecians; and, being ſhamefully put to * 
flight, they ſhewed, ſays Herodotus, that Xerxes had a Plat, 
great many men, and but few ſoldiers. The next that T 
were ſent to face the Spartans were thoſe Perſians called 


fend 
quiſ 
one 
a CO 


the immortal band, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, s 
and were the beſt troops of the whole army; but thele mo 


had no better ſucceſs than the former. Xerxes, out of all 
hopes of being able to force his way through troops fo de- 
termined to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, and 
could not tell what reſolution to take; when an inhabi- 
tant of the country came to him and diſcovered a ſecret path 
to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and com- 
manded the Spartan army. He quickly diſpatched a de- 
tachment thither; which, marching all night, arrived there 
at the break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that advan- 
tageous poſt, The Greeks were ſoon appriſed of this mil Th 
fortune, They now ſaw it was impoſſible to repulſe the 7 
enemy; or eſcape with life, if they engaged them. Le Wa 
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onidas (knowing they deſerved a better fate) ſent away all 
his allies; but, for the honour of his country, determined 
bo ſtay bimſelf, with only three hundred Lacedemonians, 
n reſolved to die with their leader. Looking now upon 
Thermopylæ as their burying place, the king deſired his 
den to take ſome refreſhment; and telling them at the 
ame time, that they ſhould ſup together with Pluto, they 
ſet up a ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to a ban- 
quet, and, full of ardour, advanced with their king to battle, 
The ſhock was exceedingly violent and bloody. Leonidas 
imſelf was the firſt that fell. Their endeavours to de- 
ſend the dead body were incredible. At length, not van- 
quiſhed, but oppreſſed by numbers, they all fell, except 
one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as 
2 coward, and traitor to his country, and nobody would 
keep company or converſe with him: but, ſoon after, 
he made a glorious amends for his fault at the battle of 
Platæa. 55 

Tavs ended this celebrated conteſt of Thermopylz: 
where, though the Perſians had the honour of killing three 
undred Spartans on the ſpot; yet, this was not obtained 
till they had loſt above twenty thouſand of their beſt troops, 
vho were all lain on the ſpot, and among which were two 
of the king's own brothers. 

Tuis action of Leonidas, and his three hundred men, 
may poſſibly be looked upon as the effect of raſhneſs and 
eſpair; and not of a wiſe and noble condut. But Dio- 
lorus Siculus has taken care to inform us otherwiſe: for 
Leonidas, ſays he, knowing that Xerxes marched at the 
dead of all the forces of the Eaſt, in order to overwhelm 
ind cruſh a little country by dint of numbers, rightly 
onceived, by the ſuperiority of his genius and underſtand- 
tg, that if they pretended to make the ſucceſs of that war 


onſiſt in oppoſing force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all 
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all the Grecian nations together would never be equal to 
the Perſians, or able to diſpute the victory with them; 
that it was therefore neceſſary to point out to 8 
another means of ſafety and preſervation, whilſt ſhe was 


univerſe, who had all their eyes upon them, what glorious 
things might be done, when greatneſs of mind is oppoſed 
to force of body; true courage and bravery, againſt blind 
impetuoſity; the love of liberty, againſt tyrannical op. 


confuſed multitude, though ever ſo numerous. Theſe brave 
Lacedzmonians-thought it became them, who were the 


choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of Greece, to devote dif 
themſelves to certain death, in order to make the Perſians ſhe 
ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free men to ſlavery ; and tie 
to teach the reſt of Greece, by their example, either u *" 
vanquiſh or periſh. The event ſhewed the juſtice of thei the! 
ſentiments. That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhet and 
the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Greeks MW P 
The lives, then, of this heroic leader, and his brave troop bar 
were not thrown away, but uſefully employed; and thei the | 
death was attended with a double effect, more great a "© 
laſting than they themſelves imagined. On the one hand "© 
it was in a manner the ſeed of their enſuing victories ; whict ſpre⸗ 
made the Perſians for ever afterwards lay aſide all thought the |] 
of attacking Greece. On the other hand, ſuch a ſign exto] 
and exemplary inſtance of intrepidity, made a ſudden and Emi! 
indelibleimpreflion upon all the reſt of the Grecians ; an em 
| left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their hearts, that the. £qu 
were able to ſubdue the Perſians, and ſubvert that vaſt em forces 
pire. Cimon was the man who made the firſt attempt EA 
that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus afterwards puſhed u teir | 
deſign ſo far, that he made the great monarch tremble i © im: 
his palace at Suſa, And Alexander, at laſt, accompliſh! pea 
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23. Tux PUBLIC SPIRIT or Taz FABII, 


[RoLLIN's Roman HisToryY.] 


1 under the conſuls Cæſo Fabius and T. Virgi- 
nius, had ſeveral wars to ſuſtain, leſs dangerous than 
troubleſome, againſt the Equi, Volſci, and Veientes. 
To put a ſtop to the incurſions of the laſt it would have been 
neceſſary to have eſtabliſhed a good garriſon upon their 
frontiers, to keep them in awe. But the commonwealth, 
exhauſted of money, and menaced by abundance. of other 
enemies, was not in a condition to provide for ſo many 
different cares and expences. The family of the Fabii 
ſhewed a generoſity and love of their country that has been 
the admiration of all ages. They applicd to the ſenate, 
and by the mouth of the conſul demanded as a favour that 
they would be pleaſed to transfer to their houſe, the care 
and expences of the garriſon neceſſary to oppoſe the enter- 
.Mf prizes of the Veientes, which required an aſſiduous rather 
than a numerous body, promiſing to ſupport with dignity 
the honour of the Roman name in that poſt. Every body 
was charmed with ſo noble and unheard-of an offer, and it 
was accepted with great acknowledgments. The news 
. WF ſpread over the whole city, and nothing was talked of but 
the Fabii, Every body praiſed, every body admired and 
extolled them to the ſkies. - © If there were two more ſuch 
families in Rome,” ſaid they, the one might take upon 
them the war againſt the Volſci, and the other againſt the 
Aqui, whilſt the commonwealth remained quiet, and the 
emW forces of particulars ſubdued the neighbouring ſtates.” 
to EARLY the next day the Fabii ſet out, with the conſul at 
th their head, robed, and with his inſignia, Never was there 
le i © ſmall, and at the ſame time ſo illuſtrious, an army ſeen : 
(he | ſpeak upon the authority of Livy. Three hundred and 
| 08 ſix 
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ſix ſoldiers, all patricians and of the ſame family, of whom 
not one but might be judged worthy of commanding an 
army, marched againſt the Veii full of courage and ala- 
crity, under a captain of their own name, Fabius. They 
were followed by a body of their friends and clients, ani. 
mated by the ſame ſpirit and zeal, and aCtuated only by 
great and noble views. The whole city flocked to ſee ſo 
fine a fight, praiſed thoſe generous ſoldiers in the higheſt 
terms, and promiſed them conſulſhips, triumphs, and the 
moſt glorious rewards. As they paſſed before the capitol 
and other temples, every body implored the gods to take 
them into their proteCtion, to favour their departure and 
undertaking, and to afford them a ſpeedy and happy re- 
turn. But thoſe prayers were not heard, When they 
arrived near the river Cremera, which is not far from Veii, 
they built a fort upon a very rough and ſteep mountain for 
the ſecurity of the troops, which they ſurrounded with a 
double fofſe and flanked with ſeveral towers. This ſet- 
tlement, which prevented the enemy from cultivating 
their ground, and ruined their commerce with ſtrangers, 
incommoded them extremely. The Veientes not finding 
themſelves ſtrong enough to ruin the fort which the Ro- 
mans had erected, applied to the Hetrurians, who ſent 

them very conſiderable aid, | 
In the mean time the Fabii, encouraged by the great 
ſucceſs of their incurſions into the enemy's country, made 
farther progreſs every day. Their exceſſive boldneſs made 
the Hetrurians conceive thoughts of laying ambuſcades for 
them in ſeveral places. During the night they ſeized all 
the eminences that commanded the plain, and found means 
to conceal a good number of troops upon them. The 
next day they diſperſed more cattle about the country than 
they had done before. The Fabii being apprized that the 
plains were covered with flocks and herds, and defended 
| by 
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by only a very ſmall number of troops, they quitted their 
fort, leaving in it only a ſufficient number to guard it. 
The hopes of a great booty quickened their march, They 
arrived at the place in order of battle, and were preparing 
to attack the advanced guard of the enemy, when the 
latter, who had their orders, fled without ſtaying till they 
were charged. The Fabii, believing themſelves ſecure, 
ſeized the ſhepherds, and were preparing to drive away the 
cattle, The Hetrurians then quitted their ſkulking-places, 
and fell upon the Romans from all ſides, who were moſt of 
them diſperſed in purſuit of their prey. All they could do 
was to rally immediately; and that they could not effect 
without great difficulty. They ſoon ſaw themſelves ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, and fought like lions, ſelling their 
lives very dear, But finding that they could not ſuſtain 
this kind of combat long, they drew up in a wedge, and 
advancing with the utmoſt fury and impetuoſity, opened 
themſelves a paſſage through the enemy, that led to the 
ide of the mountain. When they came thither, they 
halted, and fought with freſh courage, the enemy leaving 
them no time to reſpire. As they were upon the higher 
ground, they defended themſelves with advantage, not- 
withſtanding their ſmall number; and beating down the 
enemy, who ſpared no pains in the attack, they made a 
great laughter of them. But the Veientes having gained 
the top of the mountain by taking a compaſs, fell ſuddenly 
upon them, and galled them exceedingly from above with 
acontinual ſhower of darts. The Fabii defended themſelves 
to their laſt breath, and were all killed to a man. 

Tux Roman people were highly affected with the loſs of 
this illuſtrious band of patriots. The day of their defeat ' 
was ranked amongſt their unfortunate days, called nei, 
on which the tribunals were ſhut up, and no public affair 
could be negociated, or at leaſt concluded. The memory 
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of theſe public-ſpirited patricians, who had ſo generouſly 
ſacrificed their lives and fortunes for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
could not be too much honoured, 


24. THE HEROIC CONDUCT or REGULLUS, 


[VaLERIUs Maximus.] 


FTER the Carthaginians had defeated the Roman 
army, and taken Regulus, that illuſtrious com— 
mander, priſoner, they met with ſuch a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes as induced them to think of putting an end to ſo de. 
ſtructive a war by a ſpeedy peace. With this view they 
began to ſoften the rigour of Regulus's confinement ; and 
endeavoured to engage him to go to Rome with their am- 
baſſadors, and to uſe his intereſt to bring about a peace 
upon moderate terms, or at leaſt an exchange of priſoneis. 
Regulus obeyed his maſters, and embarked for Rome, aſter 
baving bound himſelf, by a ſolemn oath, to return to his 
chains, if the negociation did not ſucceed, The Cartha- 
ginian ſhip arrived ſaſe in Italy: but when Regulus came 
to the gates of the city, he refuſed to enter them; my 
misfortunes, ſaid he, have made me a ſlave to the Cartha- 
ginians, I am no longer a Roman citizen. The ſenate 
always gives audience to foreigners without the gates. 
His wife Marcia went out to meet him, and preſented to 
him his two children : but he, only caſting a wild look on 
them, fixed his eyes on the ground, as if he thought him- 
ſelf unworthy of the embraces of his wife, and the careſſes 
of his children. | | 

WHEN the ſenators aſſembled in the ſuburbs, he was 
introduced to them with the Carthaginian ambaſſadors; 
and, together with them, made the two propoſals where- 
with he was charged. © Conſcript fathers,” ſaid he, © being 


now a ſlave to the Carthaginians, I am come to treat with 
you 
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you concerning a peace, and an exchange of priſoners.” 
Having uttered theſe words, he began to. withdraw, and 
follow the ambaſſadors, who were not allowed to be preſent 
at the deliberations and diſputes of the conſcript fathers. In 
vain the ſenate preſſed him to ſtay, He gave his opinion 
as an old ſenator and conſul, and refuſed to continue in the 
aſſembly, till his African maſters ordered him: and then 
the illuſtrious flave took his place among the fathers z but 
continued ſilent, with his eyes fixed on the ground, while 
the more ancient ſenators ſpoke. When it came to his 
turn to deliver his opinion, he addreſſed himſelf to the con- 
ſcript fathers in the following words: «© Though I am a 
ſlave at Carthage, yet I am free at Rome; and will there- 
fore declare my ſentiments with freedom. Romans, it is 
not for your intereſt either to grant the Carthaginians a 
peace, or to make an exchange of priſoners with them. 
Carthage is extremely exhauſted ;. and the only reaſon why 
ſhe ſues for peace is, becauſe ſhe is not in a condition to 
continue the war. You have been vanquiſhed but once, 
and that by my fault; a fault which Metellus has repaired 
by a ſignal victory. But the Carthaginians have been ſo 
often overcome, that they have not the courage to look 
Rome in the face. Your allies continue peaceable, and 
ſerve you with zeal. But your enemies troops conſiſt 
only of mercenaries, who have no other tie than that of in- 
tereſt, and will ſoon be 'difobliged by the republic they 
ſerve; Carthage being already quite deſtitute of money 
to pay them. No, Romans, a peace with Carthage does 
not, by any means, ſuit your intereſt, conſidering the con- 
dition to which the Carthaginians are reduced : 1 there- 
fore adviſe you to purſue the war with greater vigour than - 
ever. As for the exchange of priſoners, you have among 
the Carthaginian captives ſeveral officers of diſtinction, 
who are young, and may one day command the enemies 
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armies : but, as for me, I am advanced in years, and my 
misfortunes have made me uſeleſs. Beſides, what can you 
expect from ſoldiers who have been vanquiſhed and made 
ſlaves? Such men, like timorous deer that have eſcaped 
out of the hunter's toils, will ever be upon the alarm, and 
ready to fly.” 

THe ſenate, greatly affected with his diſintereftednef, 
magnanimity, and contempt of life, would willingly have 
preſerved him, and continued the war in Africa. Some 
were of opinion, that in Rome-he was not obliged to keep 
an oath which had been extorted from him in an enemy's 
country. The Pontifex Maximus himſelf, being conſulted 
in the caſe, declared, that Regulus might continue at 
Rome, without being guilty of perjury. But the noble 
captive, highly offended at this deciſion, as if his honour 
and courage were called in queſtion, declared to the ſenate, 
who trembled to hear him ſpeak, that he well knew what 
torments were reſerved for him at Carthage; but that he 
had ſo much of the true ſpirit of a Roman, as to dread leis 
the tortures of a cruel rack, than the ſhame of a diſho- 
nourable action, which would follow him to the grave. It 
is my duty,” ſaid he, © to return to Carthage: let the 
gods take care of the reſt.” This intrepidity made the 
ſenate ſtill more deſirous of ſaving ſuch an hero. All means 
were made uſe of to make him ſtay, both by the people 
and the ſenate. He would not even ſee his wife, nor ſuffer 
his children to take their leave of him. Amidſt the la- 
mentations and tears of the whole city, he embarked with 
the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, to return to the place of his 
flavery, with as ſerene and cheerful a countenance, as if he 
had been going to a country-ſeat for his diverſion. The 
Carthaginians were ſo enraged againſt him, that they in- 
vented new torments to ſatisfy their revenge. Firſt, they 
cut off his eye-lids; keeping him for a while in a dark 
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dungeon, and then bringing him out, and expoſing him to 
the ſun at noon-day, After this, they ſhut him up in a 


kind of cheſt, ſtuck with nails, having their points in- 


wards, ſo that he could neither fit nor lean, without great 
torment z and there they ſuffered him to die with hunger, 
anguiſh, and want of ſleep. 


25. SURPRISING INST ANCE or FIDELITY ix Two 
SLAVES, 
[SENECA.] 
HEN the Romans beſieged Grumentum in Lucania, 
and had reduced the city to the laſt extremity, 
two ſlaves eſcaped into the camp of the beſiegers. In a 
little time after, the place was taken by ſtorm, and plun- 
dered. The two flaves at this time ran to the houſe of 
their miſtreſs, and ſeizing her with a kind of violence, car- 
ried her off, threatening her both with their words and 
geſture ; and- when they were aſked who ſhe was, they 
ſaid ſhe was their miſtreſs, and a moſt cruel miſtreſs, upon 
whom they were going to take revenge for all the barba- 
rous treatment they had ſuffered from her. In this manner 
they made her quit the city, and conveyed her to a ſafe 
retreat, where they concealed her with great care. "Then, 
when the fury of the ſoldiery was over, and every thing 
quiet in the city, they made her return into it, and were 
ready. to obey her as before. She gave them their liberty, 
which was the greateſt reward in her power to beſtow, but 
certainly extremely ſhort of the favour they had done ber. 


26, TE incorruPpTIBLE INTEGRITY os 
ARISTIDES, 


[PLuUTARCH's Lives.] 


MON the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, that for 
which he was moſt renowned was juſtice ; becauſe 
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tkis virtue is of moſt general uſe, its benefits extending to 
a greater number .of perſons, as it is the foundation, and 
in a manner, the ſoul of every public office and employ- 
ment. Hence it was that Ariſtides, though in low cir- 
cumſtances, and of mean extraction, obtained the glorious 
ſurname of the Juſt; a title, ſays Plutarch, truly royal, 
or rather truly divine: but of which princes are ſeldom 
ambitious, becauſe generally ignorant of its beauty and 
excellence. They chooſe rather to be called, the Con- 
querors of Cities, and the Thundetbolts of War, pre- 
ferring the vain honour of pompous titles, which convey 
no other idea than violence and ſlaughter, to the ſolid glory 
of thoſe expreſſive of goodneſs and virtue. How much 
Ariſtides deſerved the title given him, will appear in the 
following inſtances; though it ought to be obſerved, that 
he acquired it not by one or two particular actions, but by 
the whole tenor of his conduct. 

 TarzmIsTOCLEs having conceived the deſign of ſup- 
planting the Lacedemonians, and of taking the government 
of Greece out of their hands, in order to put it into thoſe 
of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts continually 
fixed upon that great project; and as he was not very nice or 
ſcrupulous in the choice of his meaſures, whatever tended 
towards the accompliſhing of the end he had in view, be 
looked upon as juſt and lawful. 

On a certain day then he declared in a full aſſembly of 
the people, that he had a very important deſign to propoſe; 
but that he could not communicate it to the people, becauſe 
its ſucceſs required it ſhould be carried on with the greateſt 
ſecrecy ; he therefore deſired they would appoint a perſon 
to whom he might explain himſelf upon the matter in 
queſtion. Ariſtides was unanimouſly fixed upon by the 
whole aſſembly, who referred themſelves entirely to his 
opinion of the affair; ſo great a confidence had they both 
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in his probity and prudence. Themiſtocles, therefore, 
having taken him aſide, told him that the deſign he had 
conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the reſt of the 
Grecian ſtates, which then lay in a neighbouring port; 
and by this means Athens would certainly become miſtreſs | 
of all Greece. Ariſtides hereupon returned to the aſſembly, 
and only declared to them that indeed nothing could be 
more advantageous to the commonwealth than Themiſ- 
tocles's project; but that at the ſame time nothing in the 
world could be more unjuſt. All the people unanimouſly 
ordained that Themiſtocles ſhould entirely deſiſt from his 
project, 

I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a com- 
pany of philoſophers (to whom it coſts nothing to eſtabliſh 
fine maxims and ſublime notions of morality in the ſchools) 
who determined on this occaſion that the conſideration of 
profit and advantage ought never to prevail in preference 
to what is honeſt and juſt; but the whole people who are 
highly intereſted in the propoſal made to them, that are 
convinced it is of the greateſt importance to the welfare of 
the ſtate, and who, however, reject it with unanimous con- 
ſent, and without a moment's heſitation ;. and for this only 
reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice: How black and per- 
hdious, on the other hand, was the deſign which Themiſ- 
tocles propoſed to them, of burning the fleet of their 
Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, ſolely to 
aggrandize the power of the Athenians ! Had he an hun- 
dred times the merit aſcribed to him, this ſingle action 
would be ſufficient to ſully all his glory : for it is the heart ; 
that is to ſay, integrity and probity, that conſtitutes and 
diſtinguiſhes true merit. 

Tae government of Greece having paſſed from Sparta 
to the Athenians, it- was thought proper, under this new 
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government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos the common 
treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations with regard to 
the public money; and to lay ſuch a tax as might be re. 
gulated according to the revenue of each city and ſtate, in 
order that the expences being equally borne by the ſeveral 
individuals who compoſed the body of the allies, no one 
might have reaſon to murmur, The difficulty was to 

find a perſon of ſo honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as to dif. 
charge faithfully an employment of fo delicate and danger. 
ous a kind, the due adminiſtration of which ſo nearly con- 
cerned the public welfare. All the allies caft their eyes on 
Ariſtides; accordingly they inveſted him with full powers, 
and appointed him to levy a tax on each of them, relying 
entirely on his wiſdom and juſtice, The citizens had no 
cauſe to repent their choice. He preſided over the trea- 
ſury with the fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs of a man who 
looks upon it as a capital crime to embezzle the ſmalleſt 
portion of another's poſſeſſions; with the care and activity 
of a father of a family, in the management of his own 
eſtate ; and with the caution and integrity of a perſon who 
eonſiders the public monies as ſacred. In fine, he ſucceeded 
in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, viz. to ac- 
quire the love of all in an office, in which he who eſcapes 
the public odium gains a great point. Such is the glorious 
character which Seneca gives of a perſon charged with an 
employment of almoſt the ſame kind; and the nobleſt 
elogium that can be given to ſuch as adminiſter public 
revenues. It is the exact picture of Ariſtides. He diſ- 
covered ſo much probity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of this 
office, that no man complained ; and thoſe. times were 
conſidered ever after as the golden age ; that is, the period 
in which Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of virtue and 
happineſs. | 
WHILE he was treaſurer-general of the republic, he 
| made 
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made it appear that his predeceſſors in that office had cheat- 
ed the ſtate of vaſt ſums of money, and among the reſt 
Themiſtocles in particular; for this great man, with all 
his merit, was not irreproachable on that head : for which 
reaſon, when Ariſtides came to paſs his account, The- 
miſtocles raiſed a mighty faction againſt him, accuſed him 
of having embezzled the public treaſure, and prevailed fo 
far, as to have him condemned and fined. But the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and the moſt virtuous part of the citi- 
zens, riſing up againft ſo unjuſt a ſentence, not only the 
judgment was reverſed, and the fine remitted, but he 
was elected treaſurer again for the year enſuing. He then 
ſeemed to repent of his former adminiſtration; and by ſhew- 
ing himſelf more tractable and indulgent towards others, 
he found out the ſecret of pleaſing all that plundered the 
commonwealth : for, as he neither reproved them, nor 
narrowly inſpected their accounts, all theſe plunderers, 
grown fat with ſpoil and rapine, now extolled Ariſtides to 
the ſkies. It would have been eaſy for him, as we per- 
ceive, to have enriched himſelf in a poſt of that nature, 
which ſeems, as it were, to invite a man to it by the many 
favourable opportunities it lays in his way ; eſpecially as 
he had to do with officers,, who for their part were intent 
upon nothing but robbing the public, and would have been 
ready to coneeal the frauds of the treaſurer their maſter 
upon condition he did them the ſame favour. Theſe very 
officers now made intereſt with the people to have him con- 
tinued a third year in the fame employment: but when 
the time of election was come, juſt as they were on the 
point of electing Ariſtides unanimouſly,. he roſe up, and 
warmly reproved the Athenian people : © What, fays he, 
when I managed your treaſure with all the fidelity and dili-- 
gence an honeſt man is capable of, I met with the moſt 


cruel treatment, and- the moſt mortifying returns; · and 
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now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of thete robber; 
of the republic, I am an admirable man, and the beſt of 
citizens | F cannot help declaring to you, that I am more 
aſhamed of the honour you do me this day, than I was of 
the condemnation you paſſed againſt me this time twelve. 
month ; and with grief I find, that it is more glorious with 
us to be complaiſant to knaves, than to fave the treaſures 
of the republic.” By this declaration he ſilenced the public 
plunderers, and gained the eſteem of all good men. 

Tus did this great man act with regard to the public 
in general; let us now ſee what was his conduct and be- 
haviour on particular occaſions, and when he was con- 

cealed as it were from the obſervation of others, 

© AFTER the famous battle of Marathon, Ariſtides was 
the only general who ſtaid to take care of the ſpoil and 
the priſoners, Gold and filver were ſcattered about in 
abundance, in the enemy's (the Perſian) camp. All the 
tents as well as gallies that were taken were full of rich 
clothes and coſtly ſurniture, and treaſure of all kinds to an 
immenſe value. Here Ariſtides had the fineſt opportu- 
nity in the world to have enriched himſelf, with almoſt an 
impoſſibility of being diſcovered. But he not, only was 
not tempted to touch any of it himſelf, but prevented, to 
the utmoſt of his power, every body elſe from meddling 
with it. 

AND we cannot have a ſtronger proof of the juſtice and 
integrity of Ariſtides than this, that notwithſtanding he 
had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments in the republic, and 
had the abſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, yet he died ſo 
poor as not to leave money enough to defray the expences 
of his funeral; ſo that the government was obliged to bear 
the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His daughters 
were married, and Lyſimachus, his ſon, was ſubſiſted at 
the expence of the Prytaneum, which alſo gave the daughter 
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of the latter, after his death, the penſion with which thoſe 
were honoured who” had been victorious at the Olympie 
games. Plutarch relates on this occaſion, the liberality 
(and indeed) the juſtice of the Athenians in favour of the 
poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliverer, who was fallen to 
decay, and he adds, that even in his time (almoſt fix hun- 
dred years after) the ſame goodneſs and liberality ſtill ſub- 
ſited. It was glorious for a city to have preſerved for ſo 
many centuries its generoſity and gratitude; and a ſtrong 
motive to animate individuals, who were aſſured that their 
children would enjoy the rewards which death might pre- 
vent themſelves from receiving. It was delightful to fee 
the remote poſterity of the defenders and deliverers of the 
commonwealth who had inherited nothing from their an- 
ceſtors but the glory of their actions, maintained for ſo 
many ages at the expence of the public, in conſideration of 
the ſervices their families had rendered it.” They lived in 
this manner with more honour, and called up the remem- 
brance of their anceſtors with much greater ſpendor than 
a multitude of citizens whoſe fathers had been ſtudious only 
of leaving them great eſtates, which generally do not long 
ſurvive thoſe who raiſed them, and often leave their poſ- 
terity nothing but the odious remembrance of the injuſtice 
and oppreſſion by which they were acquired. 


27. TRE DisInNTEREsTED CONDUCT or 
E PAMINOND A8. 


[PLUTARCH's Lives.) 


EVER man ſhewed a more generous diſintereſtedneſs 
with regard to himſelf, nor a more fincere and un- 
ſhaken zeal for the public good, than the Theban general 
Epaminondas. He was of one of the greateſt and moſt 
opulent families in Thebes 3 and Polymnus, this father, 
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had been ſo liberal in his education, furniſhing him with 
the beſt maſters Greece could produce, not only in phi. 
loſophy, rhetoric, and other liberal fciences, but for all 
forts of exerciſes and accompliſhments ſuitable to his rank 
and the hopes he had conceived of him, as well as in the 
magnificent manner in which he rewarded them, that he 
greatly injured his eftate, and had hardly any other fortune 
to leave him than what he had beſtowed on him in this 
manner. Epaminondas trod ſo cloſely in his father's ſteps, 
and ſhewed ſuch a noble contempt of riches, that when 
Pelopidas, his intimate friend, and who was poſleſſed at 
that time of a large fortune, would have made him many 
conſiderable preſents, he could never prevail on him to 
accept of them. As a more ſtriking inſtance of his gene- 
rous virtue, we are told, that the Perſians, knowing of 
what conſequence it was to bring him over to their intereſt, 
ſpared neither promiſes nor bribes to effect it ;. but were ſo 
far from ſucceeding in it, that they reccived a very mortify- 
ing repulſe from him. Diomedon of Cyzicus, in parti- 
cular, had been ſent to corrupt him, if poſſible, by a large 
ſum of money ; and before he ventured to attempt him, 
had, by the help of five talents, gained over a favourite of 
his, named Micythus, to ſound him upon it. Epaminon- 
das rejected the offer with a ſcorn and indignation worthy of 
ſo great a patriot ; telling him, That he would never ſet 
the wealth of the whole world in competition with the in- 
tereſt of his country. - It is plain,” continued he, ſpeaking 
to the Perſian agent, that you do not know me; and 
am not ſurpriſed that you ſhould form a judgment of me 
from yourſelf, and therefore am ready to forgive you; but 
I advife you, at the fame time, to make the beſt of your 
way home, before you get a further opportunity of cor- 
rupting another Theban, As for you,” ſaid he to Micy- 
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thus, © if you do not immediately return the five talents, I 
will infallibly deliver you up to the magiſtracy.“ 
His behaviour to Jaſon was ſtill more noble and ſingular. 
He was lately come to Thebes to negociate an alliance 
with the Thebans. As he did not doubt but Epaminondas's 
narrow circumſtances would eaſily induce him to accept 
> WH offome preſent from him, fo he tried to gain his friendſhip 
vy ſuch conſiderable ones as he thought would not meet with 
„a refuſal from fo indigent a perſon; but, to his great ſur- 
1 WW priſe, he found them not only rejected with the utmoſt 
t Wl ſcorn and indignation, but himſelf ſeverely reproved for 
offering them. © This attempt to corrupt me,” ſaid that 
o Wl noble patriot, © I reſent as the greateſt indignity that can 
de offered me, and ſhall look upon it in no other view 
of WM than as a declaration of war; and, as I am born a member 
t of this free ſtate, I ſhall be fo far from ſelling the freedom 
of voting of my fellow-citizens, that I will maintain it 
with all my might.” This inflexibility was ſo much the 
more to be admired, becauſe it was dangerous to exaſperate 
ſo powerful a prince, who was bold and ſucceſsful, and at 
the head of an army hitherto victorious? 

Nor long after this arrived Theanor, with preſents from 
Arceſius; and, upon debating whether they ſhould be 
accepted, Epaminondas declared againſt it in words to this 
effect, addreſſed to Theanor: © Jaſon reſented my reject- 
n- Wing the vaſt preſents with which he deſigned to corrupt 
ng ne; and I gave him ſuch an anſwer as his attempt deſerved. 
dI WW Your offers are indeed more honourable, and conſiſtent 
me With virtue, and as ſuch we eſteem them; but then they 
but Wire like phyſic to a man in health. Should you, or any 
our of our allies who imagined us to be at war, and incapable 
or- Wot maintaining it, ſend us a ſupply of men, arms, and 
CY- proviſion, and expect we ſhauld accept of it, when they 
ws, bund us enjoying a profound peace? The caſe is much 
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the fame. Your generoſity has made you look upon us a 
ſinking under the poverty of our condition; whereas that 28 
very poverty, inſtead of being burthenſome to us, we look 

upon as our greateſt happineſs, glory, and delight, and as 

the moſt welcome gueft that can come within our walls, 

The philofophers who ſent you here, in that made the \ 
nobleſt uſe they could of their wealth, and you may aſſure Wl for 
them, that we highly commend and thank them for it: NR. 
but tell them, at the ſame time, that we make the right ue Nui 
of our poverty.” Theanor, ſtill deſirous to engage him bo. 
to accept ſomething valuable from him, begged that he {Wyo 
would take at leaſt as much as would reimburſe him the Hen 
charges which Polymaus, his father, had been at in the Nin 
maintenance and funeral obiequies of his late preceptor {WraC 
Lyſis. To which he replied, © That Lyſis had abundantly ¶ tue 
repaid him, in the pains he took to make him cheriſh the Wmu 
practice of poverty.” This occaſioned ſome friendly de- ue. 
bate between them, in which Theanor endeavoured to {Wot 
make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of acquiring at leaſt an {While 
honourable competency ; which only gave the other an {Wiilv 
opportunity of diſplaying his talent in praiſe of his favourite ¶ bei 
notion of poverty, which he did with ſuch forcible reaſoniag ol 
as left Theanor without reply. The truth is, Epaminondas {Were 
had 'a' double view in practiſing and promoting this his Wn 
darling virtue, viz. To keep himſelf proof againſt corrup- Mp!/ 
tion; and, by his precepts and example, to reform, 2s Wim 
much as in him lay, the luxury and diſſipation of the peo- tent 
ple. As neither bribes nor promiſes could gain him from you 
the intereſt of his country, ſo neither threatenings nor dan- but 
gers could make him betray the honour of it, It was this No- 
noble ardour that made him go and fight for it as a private own 
centinel, when his ungrateful countrymen had been in- Wit! 
duced by the prevailing faction to trip him of all his poſts. Neſu 
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28. FABRICIUS's CONTEMPT or WEALTH, 


[Droxvsius HALICARNASS.] 


\ HILE Pyrrhus was engaged in war with the Ro- 

mans, a treaty took place for the exchange of pri- 
ſoners; and after having given a general anſwer to the 
Roman ambaſladors, the king requeſted a private conference 
with Fabricius, to whom he addreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
lowing terms: © As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſible of 
your merit: I am likewiſe informed that you are an excel- 
ent general, and perfectly qualified for the command of an 
zrmy ; that juſtice and temperance are united in your cha- 
rater, and that you paſs for a perſon of conſummate vir- 
tue; but I am likewiſe as certain of your poverty; and 
muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, has 
treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs 
of indigent ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply that 
ſole deficiency, I am ready to give you as much gold and 
filver as will raiſe you above the richeſt citizen of Rome; 
being fully perſuaded, That no expence can be more honour- 
able to a prince than that which is employed in the relief of 
great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a life 
unvorthy of their virtues : and that this is the nobleſt pure 
puſe lo which a king can poſſibly devote his treaſures. At the 
ſame time, I muſt deſire you to believe, that I have no in- 
tention to' exact any unjuſt or diſhonourable ſervice from 
you; as a return of gratitude, I expect nothing from you 
but what is perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and 
what will add to your authority and importance in your 
own country. Let me therefore conjure you to aſſiſt me 
th your credit in the Roman ſenate, which has hitherto 
allumed an air of too much inflexibility, with relation to 
treaty I propoſed, and has never conſulted the rules of 
moderation 
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moderation in any reſpect. —I want a virtuous man, and: 
faithful friend, and you as much need a prince whoſe liber. 
lity may enable you to be more uſeful, and do more good o 
mankind. Let us therefore conſent to render mutual 2. 1 p. 
ſiſtance to each other in all the future conjunctures of ou MW 2 
lives,” | re 

PyRrRAvs having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, Fa. ci 
bricius, after a few moments ſilence, replied to him in thee m 
terms: It is needleſs for me to make any mention of tie re 
experience I may poſſibly have in the conduct of public ol to 
private affairs, ſince you have been informed of that from ſh 
others. With reſpect alſo to my poverty you ſeem to be be 
ſo well acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary for Ml dit 
me to aſſure you that I have no money to improve, not |y 
any flaves from whom J derive the leaſt revenue; that m in 
whole fortune conſiſts in a houſe of no. conſiderable appear. ve 
ance ; and in a little fpot of ground that furniſhes me win poc 
my ſupport. But if you believe my poverty renders m jud 
condition inferior to that of any other Roman, and that 
while I am diſcharging the duties of an honeſt man, I an 
the leſs conſidered, becauſe I happen not to be of the num- 
ber of the rich, permit me to acquaint you, that the idea 
you conceive of me is not juſt, and that whether you have 
formed it yourſelf, or have received it from others, you 
are greatly deceived in entertaining it. Thouga I do not 
poſſeſs riches, I never did imagine my indigence a prejudice 
to me, whether 1 conſider myſelf as a public or privat 
perſon. Did my neceſſitous circumſtances ever induce my 
country to exclude me from thoſe glorious employmenti 
that are the nobleſt objects of the emulation of great ſouls! 
I am inveſted with the higheſt dignities, and ſee myſe 
placed at the head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies. I aſik 
alſo at the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt ſacre 
tunctions of divine worſhip are confided to my cat 
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1, Whenever the moſt important affairs are the ſubje of 
deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and offer my 
opinion with as much freedom as another. I preſerve a 
WM parity with the richeſt and moſt powerful in the republic 
and if any circumſtance cauſes me to complain, it is my 
receiving too much honour and applauſe from my fellow 
citizens. The employments I diſcharge coſt menothing of 
ee my own no more than any other Roman. Rome never 
the reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raiſing them 
to the magiſtracy. She gives all neceſſary ſupplies to thoſe 
nM {he employs in public ſtations, and beſtows them with li- 
bel berality and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, 
for differs from many other cities, where the public is extreme- 
aer ly poor, and private perſons immenſely rich. We are all 
my in a ſtate of affluence, as long as the republic is ſo, becauſe 
-. we conſider her treaſures as our own. The rich and the 
ich poor are equally admitted to her employments, as ſhe 
my judges them worthy of truſt, and ſhe knows no diſtinc- 
hat tion between her citizens but thoſe of ability and virtue: 
auto my particular affairs, I am fo far from repining at my 
m-W fortune, that I think I am the happieſt of men when I com- 
dan pare myſelf with the rich, and find a certain ſatisfaction, 
vel and even pride, in that fortune. My little field, poor and 
roul infertile as it is, ſupplies me with whatever I want, when I 
not am careful to cultivate it as I ought, and to lay up the 
ici fruits it produces. What can I want more? Every kind 
au of food is agrecable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hun- 
ger: I drink with delight when J thirſt, and I enjoy all 
the ſweetneſs of ſleep when fatigued with toil. I content 
myſelf with an habit that covers me from the rigours of 
vinter; and of all the various kinds of furniture neceſſary 
for the ſame uſes, the meaneſt is, in my ſenſe, the moſt 
commodious. I ſhould be unreaſonable, and unjuſt, did I 
complain of fortune, whilſt ſhe ſupplies me with all that 
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nature requires. As to ſuperfluities, I confeſs ſhe has not 
furniſhed me with any ; but then ſhe has formed me with. 
out the leaſt deſire to enjoy them. Why ſhould [ then 
complain? It is true, the want of this abundance renden 
me incapable of relieving the neceſſitous, which is the 
only advantage the rich may be envied for enjoying; but 
when I impart to the republic, and my friends, ſome 
portion of the little I poſſeſs, and render my country al 
the ſervices I am capable of performing, in a word, when 
I diſcharge all the duties incumbent upon me, to the beſt 
of my ability, wherein can my conſcience condemn me! 
If riches had ever been the leaſt part of my ambition, | 
have ſo long been employed in the adminiſtration of the 
republic, that I have had a thouſand opportunities of 
amaſſing great ſums, and even by irreproachable methods, 
Could any man deſire one more favourable than that which 
occurred to me a few years ago? The conſular dignity 
was conferred upon me, and 1 was ſent againſt the Sam- 
nites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head of a nu- 
merous army. ,We ravaged a large tract of land, and de- 
feated the enemy in ſeveral battles. We took many flou- 
riſhing and opulent cities by aſſault ; I entiched the whole 
army with their ſpoils; I returned every citizen the money 
he had contributed to the expence of the war ; and after | 
had received the honours of a triumph, 1 brought four 
hundred talents into the public treaſury. After having 
neglected fo conſiderable a booty, of which I had ful 
power to appropriate any part to myſelf, after having de- 
ſpiſed fuch immenſe riches ſo juſtly acquired, and facrifcet 
the ſpoils of the enemy to the love of glory, in imitation of 
Valerius Publicola, and many other great men, hof 
diſintereſted generoſity of ſoul has raiſed the glory of Rome 
to fo illuſtrious a height, would it now become me to ac- 


cept of the gold and filver you offer me ? - What idea would 
| the 
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ne world entertain of me? And what an example ſhould 
l et Rome's citizens? How could | bear their reproaches ? 
ow even their looks at my return? Thoſe awful ma- 
13 ll giftrates, our cenſors, who are appointed to inſp«& our 
ve MY diſcipline and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not 
ut MW compel me to be accountable, in the view of all the world, 
ne WY for the preſents you ſolicit me to accept? You ſhall keep 
all Wl then, if you pleaſe, your riches to yourſelf, and I my po- 
en Ml verty and my reputation.“ 


29. FABRICIUS's HH SENSE or HONOUR. 


1 [DioxnysiuUs HALICARNASS.] 
he P the courſe of the ſame war, Fabricius, the Roman 
general, received a letter ſrom Micias, Pyrrhus's prin- 
ds. N cipal phyſician, offering to take off his maſter by poiſon, 
ch provided he might have a reward proportionable to the 
ity WM greatneſs of his ſervice, Fabricius deteſting the villainy of 
m- the phyſician, and finding his colleague of the ſame ſenti- 
u- nent, they immediately diſpatcheJ the following letter to 
de- the king. —C. F bricius and Q. ZEmilius, conſuls, to 
u- king Pyrrhus, health.“ You have made an unhappy choice 
ole both of your friends and of your enemies. When you have 
ney read the letter ſent us by one of your own people, you will 
r 1 fee, that you make war upon good and honeſt men, while 
you truſt and promote villains. We give you this notice 
of your danger, not for your ſake, nor to make our court 
to you, but to avoid the calumny which might be brought 
upon us by your death, as if, for want of ſtrength or cou- 
nage to overcome you, we had recourſe to treachery.” 
Pyrrhus, upon receipt of this letter, is ſaid to have cried 
out, “ This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder to turn 
alde from the ways of juſtice and honour, than to divert 
the ſun from its courſe ;” and in acknowledgment of the 
bencfit, he immediately ſet all the Roman priſoners free 
without 
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without raniom. Rome was, however, too generous to ac. 
cept a preſent from an enemy, much leſs a reward for not 
conſenting to an execrable deed. In return, therefore, ſhe 
releaſed an equal number of Samnite and Tarentine pri. 
ſoners. 


30. LETTER From Tae EARL or ESSEX, wary 
HE WAS IN DisGRACE AT COURT, on Accovyr 
OF HIS LAYING His HAND on mis SWORD, 
UPON THE QUEEN's cGtvinG HIM a BOX ov Tae 
EAR.——ADDRESSED ro THE LORD CHAN. 
CELLOR EGERTON. 


ILBIxcnh's Memoirs. ] 


My very good Lord, 
FT*HOUGH there is not that man this day living, whom 


I would ſooner make judge of any queſtion that might 
concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to 
tell you, that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly 
judges; and if any, ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge 
on earth has impoſed on me the heavieſt puniſhment with- 
- out trial or hearing. Since then I muſt either anſwer your 
Lordſhip's arguments, or elſe forſake mine own juſt de- 
fence, I will force mine aching head to do me ſervice for an 
hour, | 
I musT firſt deny my diſcontent, which was forced, to be 
an humorous diſcontent; and that it was unſeaſonable or is 
of ſo long continuing, your Lordſhip ſhould rather condole 
with me than expoſtulate: Natural ſeaſons are expected 
here below; but violent and unſeaſonable ſtorms come 
from above: There is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate 
indignation of a prince; nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable 
as when it lighteth on thoſe that might expect a harveſt of 
their careful and painful labours. He that is once wound- 
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+l, muſt needs feel ſmart, till his hurt is cured, or the 
part hurt become ſenſeleſs : But cure I expect none, her 
majeſty's. heart being obdurate againſt me ; and be with- 
out ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and blood. 

Bur, you ſay, I may aim at the end: I do more than 
aim; for I ſee an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end 
to all my defires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 
enemies? When I was at court, I found them abſolute ; 
and, therefore, I kad rather they ſhould triumph alone, than 
have me attendant upon their chariots. Or do I leave my 
tiends? When I was a courtier, I could yield them no 
fruit of my love unto them; and now, that I am a hermit, 
they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Or do 
| forſake myſelf, becauſe I do gyjoy myſelf? Or do I over- 
tkrow my fortunes, becauſe 1 build not a fortune of paper- 
walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I 
ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave following the pur- 
ſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of 
honour ? Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, 
becauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter with him? Or be- 
cauſe I keep my heart from buſineſs, though I cannot keep 
my fortune from declining? No, no, my good Lord, I 
give every one of theſe conſiderations its due weight ; and 
the more I weigh them, the more I find myſelf juſtified 
from offending in any of them. 

As for the two laſt objections, that I forſake my country, 
when it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble 
duty which I owe to my ſovereign; I anſwer, that if my 
country had at this time any need of my public ſervice, her 


ed majeſty, that governeth it, would not have driven me to 
« a private life. I am tied to my country by two bonds; 
" one public, to diſcharge carefully and induſtriouſly that 
p uſt which is committed to me; the other private, to 
4 acrifice for it my life and carcaſe, which hath been nou- 


riſhed 
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riſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, qi. 
charged, and diſabled by her majeſty : Of the other, no. 
thing can free me but death; and therefore no occaſion d 
my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but I ſhall meet it 
half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her 
majeſty, is only the duty of allegiance, which J never 
have, nor ever can fail in: The duty of attendance is no 
indifloluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an Ea] 
and of Lord Marſhal of England. I have been content to 
do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk ; but I can never 
ſerve her as a villain or ſlave. 
Bur yet you ſay I muſt give way unto the time. Sol 
do; for now that I ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf 
into the harbour. Seneca ſayeth, we muſt give way to for- 
tune: I know that fortune is both blind and ſtrong, ard 
therefore I go as far as I can out of her way. You ſay the 
remedy is not to ſtrive: I neither ſtrive nor ſeek for re- 
medy. But, you ſay, I muſt yield and ſubmit: I can 
neither yield myſelf to be guilty, nor allow the imputation f 
laid upon me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the author of 


all truth, as I can never yield truth to o be falſehood, nor 2 
yo! 

falſehood to be truth. * 
Have I given cauſe, you aſk; and yet take ſcandal when * 

I have done ?- No: I gave no cauſe, not ſo much a Fin- * 
bria's complaint againſt me; for I did totum telum corfore wr 


recipere; receive the whole ſword into my body, I pa- 
tientty bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, 
when this ſcandal was given me. And if the vileſt of al 
indignities is done me, does religion enforce me to ſue for 
pardon ? Doth God require it? ls it impiety not to doit! 
Why? Cannot princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive * 
wrong ? Is an earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my 
Lord, I can never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let 
Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken ; let thoſe that INA. 
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mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of 
princes? injuries: Let them acknowledge an infinite abſo- 
luteneſs on earth, that do not believe an abſolute infinite- 
nes in heaven *. As for me, I have received wrong, I 
feel it. My cauſe is good, I know it; and whatſoever hap- 
pens, all the powers on earth can never exert more ſtrength 
and conſtancy in opprefling, than I can ſhew in ſuffering 
every thing that can or ſhall be impoſed upon me. Your 
Lordſhip, in the beginning of your letter, makes me a 
player, and yourſelf a looker- on: And me, a player of my 
own game, ſo you may ſee more than I: But give me 
leave to tell you, that ſince you do but ſee, and I do ſuffer, 


I muſt of W feel more than you, 


31. PLINY's EPISTLE To ' MAXIMUS. 


({PLinY's EPISTLES.] 


HE affection I profeſs to have for you, obliges me, 

not indeed to dire& you, (for you are far above the 

want of a guide) but to remind you, however, of what 
you already know, and to admoniſh you carefully to ob- 
ſerve, and reſolutely put it in practice. You will conſider 
yourſelf as ſent to that noble province, Achaia, the real and 
genuine Greece, where politeneſs, learning, and even 
2griculture itſelf, are ſuppoſed to have taken their firſt riſe ; 
as ſent to govern a ſtate compoſed of free cities; that is to 
a ſociety of men, who breathe the true ſpirit of manhood 
and liberty; who maintained the right they received from 
nature, by courage, by virtue, by alliances; in a word, 
by civil and. religious faith, You will revere the gods and 
heroes, their founders ; you will reſpect their ancient glory, 


* Alluding, probably, to the character and conduct of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who lay under the reproach of impiety. 
H and 
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and even their very age, which, as it is venerable in men, 
in ſtates ſhould be held ſacred. You will honour them 
therefore for their antiquity, and for thoſe famous deed; 
which are truly, nay for thoſe which are fabulouſly record. 
ed of them. You will indulge them in the full exerciſe 
of their dignity, their privileges, and even their very ya. 
nity. 

REMEMBER it was from this nation we derived our 
laws; that ſhe did not receive ours by conqueſt, but gave 
us hers by favour, Remember that it is Athens you ap- 
proach; it is Lacedæmon you govern; and to deprive 
ſuch a glorious people of the declining ſhadow, the remain- 
ing name of liberty, would be a hardſhip, would be even a 
barbarity. of the ſevereſt kind. Phyſicians, you ſee, though 
with reſpect to diſeaſes there is no difference between free. 
dom and flavery, yet treat perſons of the former rank 
with more tenderneſs, than thoſe of the latter. Reflect on 
the noble figure theſe cities once made ; but fo reflect, as 
not to deſpiſe them for what they now are. Far be pride 
and aſperity from my friend; nor fear, by a proper con- 
deſcenſion, to lay yourſelf open to contempt. Can he who 
is veſted with power, and bears the enſigns of authority, 
can he fail of meeting with reſpect, unleſs by purſuing 
baſe and ſordid meaſures, and firſt breaking through that 
awful reverence he owes to himſelf? Ill, believe me, is 
power experienced by injuries; ill can terror command 
veneration ; and far more prevalent is affection than fear in 
obtaining one's deſires. For terror operates no longer 
than its object is preſent, but love produces its effects at a 
diſtance; and as abſence changes the former into hatred, it 
raiſes the other into reſpect. It behoves you therefore, 
(and I cannot but repeat it again), it behoves you thorough- 
ly to conſider the end of your office, and to repreſent to 


yourſelf how great and important the taſk is of governing 
| a free 
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a free ſtate. For what is more agreeable to human nature 
than well- ordered government, or more valuable than li- 
berty? How ignominious then muſt his conduct be, who 
turns the firſt into confuſidn, and the latter into ſlavery. 
To. theſe conſiderations let me add, that you have an 
eſtabliſhed reputation to maintain: the fame you acquired 
by the adminiſtration of the queſtorſhip in Bithynia, the 
good opinion of the emperor, the credit you obtained when 
you were tribune and prætor, in a word, this very go- 
vernment, which may be looked upon as the reward of your 
former ſervices, are all ſo many glorious weights which 
are incumbent upon you to ſupport. So much the more 
therefore ought you to endeavour that it may not be faid, 


you ſhewed greater humanity, integrity, and ability in a 


province remote from Rome, than in one which lies nearer 
to it; in the midſt of a nation of ſlaves, than among a free 
people; that it may not be ſaid, it was chance and not 
judgment, appointed you to this office; that your cha- 
rater was unknown and unexperienced, not tried and ap- 
proved. For (and it is a maxim which your reading and 
converſation muſt have often ſuggeſted to you) it is far 
worſe to loſe the fame one has acquired, than never to have 
attained it. | 

I AGAIN beg you would be perſuaded, that I did not write 
this letter with a deſign to inſtruct, but to remind you. 
Though indeed if I had, it would have only been in con- 
ſequence of my affection for you; a point, which 1 am 
in no apprehenſion of carrying beyond its juſt limits: for 
there cannot be any danger of exceſs where we ought to. 
advance as far as poſſible, Farewell. 
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32. Dummrazerzp CONDUCT or L. QUINTIUS 
CINCINNA TUS. 


[RoLLIN's BELLES LETTRES,] 


HE domeſtic troubles which happened at Rome about 
the year 294 excited great animoſity and diviſions 
among the people, the ſenate, and inferior officers. Her. 
donius, a very rich and powerful Sabine, and {till more 
bold and ambitious, taking advantage of the preſent un- 
happy poſture of affairs, endeavoured to make himſelf 
maſter of the city. With a body of exiles and ſlaves, to 
about the number of four thouſand five hundred, he ſeized 
the capitol in the night. The conſul Valerius Publicola 
with much difficulty aſſembled an army, and defeated the 
inſurgents, but was unfortunately killed at the head of his 
troops. Another conſul was now to be choſen ; but where 
to find a man poſſeſſed of ſuch eminent abilities as could 
filence diſcord, reconcile the jarring ſentiments of the peo- 
ple, act with moderation on the one hand, and reſolution 
on the other, and have nothing ſo much at heart as the 
good of the republic, was extremely difficult. However, 
after much deliberation, the choice fell on L. Quintius 
Cincinnatus. In conſequence of which, the ſenate diſpatch- 
ed deputies to invite him to take poſſeſſion of his office, 
He was at that time at work in his field, holding the plough 
himſelf, When he ſaw the deputies of the ſenate, he 
ſtopped his oxen, much ſurpriſed at the crowd of people, 
not knowing what they wanted. One of the number ad- 
vanced, and gave him notice to dreſs himſelf in a more 
convenient garb; upon which he went into his cottage, 
put on his clothes, and came to thoſe who waited for him. 
He was immediately ſaluted conſul, The purple robe was 
put 0 on him, the lictors with their axes placed themſelves 
| before 
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before him to execute his orders, and he was deſired to 
repair to Rome. That gave him concern and affliction ; 
he was ſilent for ſome time, and ſhed tears. When he 
ſpoke, he, only ſaid, My field then will not be ſown this 
year.” Happy times ! admirable ſimplicity! poverty was not 
only univerſally practiſed, but it was eſteemed and honoured; 
and not conſidered as a diſqualification for the higheſt dig- 
nities of the ſtate. The conduct of Quintius, during his 
conſulſhip, fully evinced what a noble nature, what con- 
ſtancy, and what greatneſs of ſoul inhabited a poor wretch- 
ed cottage. | 
QuinTI1vs, having entered upon office, informed him- 
felf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of Herdonius. 
Taking occaſion from thence to call an aſſembly of the 


people, he aſcended the tribunal „f --., cn 1 & 
viAuurie Tull of ſpirit, reſolution, and zeal for the public 


welfare, he firſt reproached the ſenate for their indolence 
and puſillanimity, in giving way to the pretenſions of the 
tribunes, whoſe whole merit conſiſts, he ſaid, in making 
ſeditious ſpeeches, ſowing diſcord between the two orders 
of the ſtate, and prevailing by their intrigues to be con- 
tinued two or three years in office, and to act in it with 
tyrannical licence. The people he ſeverely reprimanded - 
for their diſorders and rebellion, and then, with an intre- 
pidity that amazed the ſenate and ſtruck terror into the 
people, he laid before them the vigorous meaſures he in- 
tended to purſue; from which he aſſured them, neither 
their power, their envy, nor their intrigues ſhould ever 
divert him. His meaſures being well concerted, and his 
reſolution invincible, he quickly appeaſed the tumult, and 
reinſtated judiciary proceedings, which had been inter- 
tupted for many years. During the remainder of his con- 
fulſhip, he rendered juſtice to all that applied for it; and 
terminated mcR diſputes in an amicable manner, He con- 
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tinued the whole day at his tribunal, was always eaſy of 
acceſs ; and whatever the affair to be conteſted might be, 
he acted relative to every one with the utmoſt good nature 
and moderation. By ſo wiſe a conduct he rendered the 
government of the nobility ſo agreeable, that the poor, 
the common people, and perſons of the moſt contemptible 
condition, had no longer occaſion either to have recourſe 
to the tribunes againſt the oppreſſion of the powerful, or to 
demand ne laws for the eſtabliſhment of equality in trials; 
ſo much were they ſatisfied with that which the conſul's 
equity obſerved to all alike, and his impartiality in all 
affairs, | 

So peaceful a government could not fail of applauſe ; and 
the people, in conſequence, expreſſed their entire ſatis- 


faction in It. Dur „1 harmed them was, that Quintius, 
upon the expiration of his term, ſhe wed as much con- 


ſtancy in refuſing to be continued in office, as he had 
reluctance at firſt in accepting it. The ſenate, in 
particular, forgot nothing that might induce him to 
comply with their requeſt of being continued in the con- 
ſulſhip; but all their intreaties and ſolicitations were 
to no purpoſe. © Is it a wonder,” ſays he, addreſſing him- 
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ſelf to the ſenators, © that your authority ſhould be deſpiſed : 


by the people? It is yourſelves that render it contemptible. 
Becauſe the people violate your decree “, in continuing their 
magiſtrates, you are for doing the ſame, that you may not 
be outdone by them in temerity, as if to ſhew molt levity 
and licence were to have moſt power in the commonwealth. 
As to myſelf, that I may act directly the reverſe to the tri- 
bunes, I declare, that I will not ſuffer myſelf to be re- 
elected conſul in contempt of your decree.” Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his colleague, © I conjure you, Clau- 
dius,” faid he, © to prevent the ſenate from committing ſo 
. * 

The Roman conſuls were choſen annually. goo 
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groſs a fault, and ſtrenuouſſy to oppoſe their deſign, if they 
perſiſt in it; and as to what concerns yourſelf, I deſire 
you to be aſſured, that far from taking offence at your op- 
poſition, as depriving me of an increaſe of honour, I ſhall 
conſider it as a mark of your friendſhip for me, as an ex- 
altation of my own glory in proof of my diſintereſted- 
neſs, and as a fingular favour that will ſpare me the envy 
and ſhame which the continuation of the conſulſhip might 
otherwiſe draw upon me.“ 

W1TH the higheſt praiſes and bleſſings, he became the 
object of univerſal eſteem, admiration, and love. Quintius 
diveſted himſelf of the purple, and made haſte to return to 


his oxen, plough, and cottage, where he lived as before by 


the labour of his hands. 

ls there any thing wanting to the glory of Quintius? 
Can the greateſt riches, the moſt ſuperb palaces, the moſt 
ſumptuous equipages, diſpute pre-eminence with the poor 
thatch and ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious huſbandman ? 


Do they leave behind them, in the minds of thoſe that be- 


hold them, the ſame ſentiments as the ſimple relation of 
what regards Quintius gives the reader? Can any one, 
however prejudiced in favour of vanity and glare, deny him 
eſteem and admiration? There is then ſomething truly 


great, noble, and worthy, in the character of this Roman. 


What an happineſs is it for a ſtate, a province, a city, 
when thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the government 


approach, though at a diſtance, the ſentiments and con- 


duct we admire in Quintius! an inflexible conſtancy in 
ſupporting good order and diſcipline, tempered with a mild- 
neſs and candour proper for gaining the affection of the 
people; a wonderſul art and ability in diſcerning and 
managing the paſſions; a conduct uniform, and always 
guided by reaſon, never by humour and caprice ; a lover 
of the public good, ſuperior to all paſſions and prejudices ; 
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an uniform diſintereſtedneſs, which never departs from jt. 
ſelf ; an indefatigable application to labour, and the duties 
ol his function; a reſolution proof againſt all things in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice: and, above all, a tender and 
lively zeal for the defence of the poor and the weak unjuſtly 
oppreſſed. Quintius, by theſe rare and excellent qualities, 
appeaſed tumult, and put a ſtop to licentiouſneſe, during 
his conſulſhip, which others were not capable of effecting, 
States would enjoy perpetual tranquillity, were they go- 
verned by prudent, moderate, and equitable perſons. 

No ſooner had this great man reſigned his office, than 
domeſtic troubles embroiled the ſtate afreſh. To complete 
its ruin, foreign enemies likewiſe ſeized the lucky oppor- 
tunity of putting their deſigns in execution. The Sabine; 
and the Aqui appeared in arms, and gained ſuch conſide- 
rable advantages over the Romans, as occaſioned univerſal 
terror and alarm. Aid was immediately diſpatched : but 
at a council, wherein the principal perſons of the ſenate 
_ were preſent, it was concluded, that the commonwealth 
ſtood in need of a dictator: upon which the conſul Nau- 
tius, by virtue of his office, nominated Quintius Cincinna- 
tus, The deputies found him holding the plough, in the 
fame garb as we have deſcribed him before, when elected 
conſul. They faluted him dictator, deſired him to go to 
Rome, and told him in what condition the army was. 
Having taken proper meaſures for the ſecurity of the ca- 
pital, he ordered all who were capable of bearing arms 
to aſſemble before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars; which was 
- accordingly done with the utmoſt expedition. Then plac- 
ing himſelf at the head of the troops drawn up, not only for 
marching, but for battle, in caſe of neceflity, he ſet out 
that very night, and in a few hours they perceived them- 
ſelves not far from the enemy. The dictator having exa- 


mined the form and extent of the camp of the Aqui 28 
much 
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much as the night would admit, he made his army extend 
ifelf around them, A general engagement enſued, in 


which the qui were totally defeated; and in order to 


draw from them a public confeſſion that their nation was 
conquered and ſubjected, he inſiſted that they ſhould lay 
dewn their arms and paſs under the yoke *®. 

Tux dictator abandoned the whole camp of the enemy, 
which was very rich, only to his own troops. As to the 
army under the conſul Minucius, which had given way 
before the enemy, and been repulſed back to their camp, 
he thought it an extraordinary favour to remit them the- 
puniſhment ſo ſhameful a cowardice had deſerved. * You, 
ſoldiers,” ſaid he, with a ſevere tone, who were upon 
the point of being the enemy's prey yourſelves, you ſhall 
have no ſhare in the enemy's ſpoils.” Then, turning to 
the conſul, © As for you, L. Minucius,” continued he, 
« till you begin to have the ſpirit and ability of a conſul, you 
ſhall command theſe legions only as lieutenant,” Minu- 
cius was accordingly obliged to diveſt himſelf of the con- 
ſulſhip. * . 

QuinT1vus returned to Rome, where he received the 
honour of the moſt ſplendid triumph that ever adorned any 
general's ſucceſs, for having, in the ſpace of ſixteen days, 
during which he had been inveſted with the dictatorſhip, 
ſaved the Roman camp from the moſt evident danger, de-- 
feated and cut to pieces the army of the enemy, taken and 
plundered one of their fineſt cities, and left a garriſon in it,. 
and, laſtly, gratefully repaid the Tuſculans, who had ſent- 
an army to their aſſiſtance. 

THESE were ſome among many other advantages which 
this great man rendered his country. Senſible of their 


* The yoke was formed of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with a third 
lad acroſs, and faſtened at the tops of them in the form of a gibbet. 
This was the higheſt infamy that could be inflicted on the vanquiſhed. 
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obligations, and deſirous to convince him of their regard 
and gratitude, the ſenate made him an offer of as much of 
the lands he had taken from the enemy-as he ſhould think 
proper to accept, with as many flaves and cattle as were 
neceſlary to ſtock them. He returned them his thanks in 
terms of great acknowledgment ; but would accept of no- 
thing but a crown of gold, of a pound weight, decreed 
him by the army. He had no paſſion or deſire beyond the 
field he cultivated, and the laborious life he had embraced; 
more glorious and contented with his poverty, than the 
richeſt with their treaſures, 

We may obſerve here, that the ſhining examples exhi- 
bited by Quintius, his love of poverty, his laborious in- 
duſtry in cultivating his field, his ſober and frugal life, and 
his zeal for ſerving his country without reward, were then 
the manners of the public, and conſtituted the charaCter of 
the Roman people. Examples of this kind made fo pro- 
found an impreſſion upon them, that in the latter times, 
when corruption prevailed, and even under the emperors, 
the ſame virtues were eſteemed in the perſons who prac- 
tiſed them; which is a circumſtance not obſerved of any 
other people. 

Wuar force, what power, has virtue! It lends its 
luftre to all that ſurrounds it, and imparts to every thing an 
irradiation of glory and magnificence : whatever it touches 
becomes amiable, conſpicuous, and admirable, notwith- 
ſtanding an outſide that ſeems only proper to excite con- 
tempt. | | 


To the above may be added the following examples 
of the ſame virtue : 

WHEN Breſſe was taken 1 ſtorm from the Venetians, 
the chevalier Bayard ſaved a houſe from plunder, whither 


he had retired to have a dangerous wound dreſt which he re- 
ceived 
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ceived in the ſiege, and ſecured the miſtreſs of the family 
and her two daughters who were hid in it. At his de- 
parture the lady, as a mark of her gratitude, , offered him 


a caſket containing two thouſand five hundred ducats, 


which he obſtinately refuſed. But obſerving that his re- 
ſuſal was very diſpleaſing to her, and not caring to leave 
her diſſatisfied, he conſented to accept of her preſent, and 
calling to him the two young ladies to take his leave of 
them, he preſented each of them with a thouſand ducats, 
to be added to their portion, and left the remaining ſive 
hundred to be diſtributed among the inhabitants that had 
been plundered. | 

Bur that we may have a better notion of the nobleneſs 
and greatneſs of a diſintereſted mind, let us conſider it, not 
in generals and princes, whoſe glory and power may ſeem 
perhaps to heighten the Juſtre of this virtue, but in perſons 
of a lower rank, who have nothing about them but the 
virtue itſelf to raiſe our admiration. A poor. man, who- 
was door-keeper to a boarding-houſe in Milan, found a 
purſe with two hundred crowns in it. The man who had 
loſt it, informed by a public advertiſement, came to the 
houſe, and giving good proof that the purſe belonged to 
him, the door-keeper reſtored it to him. The owner, full 
of joy and gratitude, offered his benefactor twenty crowns, 
which the other abſolutely refuſed. He then came down 
toten, and afterwards to five, but finding him ſtill inexo- 
rable, he throws his purſe upon the ground, and in an 
angry tone, I have loſt nothing,“ ſays he, © nothing at 
all, if you thus refuſe to accept of any thing.” The door- 
keeper then accepted of five crowns,. which he immediately 
diſtributed among the poor.. 
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33- Tus CONTINENCE or SCIPIO, in REsToR1xG 
THE CEL TIBERIAN PRINCESS To ner LOVER, 


[RoLLIixn's Roman HisToRY.] 


„ee the younger, when only twenty-four years of 
age, was appointed by the Roman republic to the com- 


mand of the army againſt the Spaniards. His wiſdom and 
valour would have done honour to the moſt experienced 
general. Determined to ſtrike an important blow, he 
forms a deſign of beſieging Carthagena, then the capital of 
the Carthaginian empire in Spain. His meaſures were ſo 
judiciouſly concerted, and with ſo much courage and in- 
trepidity purſued, both by ſea and land, that, notwithſtand- 
ing a bold and vigorous defence, the capital was taken by 
ſtorm. The plunder was immenſe. Ten thouſand free- 
men were made priſoners z and above three hundred more, 
of both ſexes, were received as hoſtages. One of the latter, 
a very ancient lady, the wife of Mardonius, brother of 
Indibilis, king of the Hergetes, watching her opportunity, 
came out of the crowd, and, throwing herſelf at the con- 
queror's feet, conjured him, with tears in her eyes, to 
recommend to thoſe who had the ladies in their keeping to 
have regard to their ſex and birth. Scipio, who did not un- 
derſtand her meaning at firſt, aſſured her that he had given 
orders they thould not want for any thing. But the lady 
replied, & Thoſe conveniences are not what affect us. In 
the condition to which fortune hath reduced us, with what 
ought we not to be contented ? I have many other appre- 
denſions, when I conſider, on one fide, the licentiouſneſs 
of war ; and, on the other, the youth and beauty of the 
princeſſes which you ſee here before us: for as to me, my 
age protects me from all fear in this reſpect.” She had 
with her the daughters of Indibilis, and ſeveral other ladies 
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of high rank, all in the flower of youth, who conſidered 
ber as their mother. Scipio, then comprehending what 
the ſubject of her fear was, My own glory,” ſays he, 
« and that of the Roman people, are concerned in not 
ſuffering that virtue, which ought always to be reſpected, 
wherever we find it, ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a 
treatment unworthy of it. But you give me a new motive 
for being more ſtrict in my care of it, in the virtuous ſoli- 
citude you ſhew in thinking only of the preſervation of 
your honour, in the midſt of ſo many other objects of fear.” 
After this converſation, he committed the care of the 
ladies to ſome officers of experienced prudence, ſtrictly 
commanding, that they ſhould treat them with all the re- 
ſpect they could pay to the mothers, wives, and daughters 
of their allies and particular friends. It was not long before 
Scipio's integrity and virtue were put to the trial. Being 
retired in his camp, ſome of his officers brought him a 
young virgin of ſuch exquiſite beauty, that ſhe drew upon 
her the eyes and admiration of every body. The young 
conqueror ſtarted from his ſeat with confuſton and ſurpriſe; 
and, like one thunderſtruck, ſeemed to be robbed of that 
preſence of mind and ſelf- poſſeſſion ſo neceſſary in a gene- 
ral, and for which Scipio was remarkably famous. In a 
few moments, having rallied his ſtraggling ſpirits, he en- 
quired of the beautiful captive, in the moſt civil and polite 
manner, concerning her country, birth, and connections; 
and finding that ſhe was betrothed to a Celtiberian prince, 
named Allucius, he ordered both him and the captive's 
parents to be ſent for. The Spaniſh prince no ſooner ap- 
peared in his preſence, than, even before he ſpoke to the 
father and mother, he took him aſide; and, to remove the 
anxiety he might be in on account of the young lady, he 
addrefſed him in theſe words: You and I are young, 
which admits of my ſpeaking to you with more mw 
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Thoſe who brought me your future ſpouſe, aſſured me, 
at the ſame time, that you loved her with extreme ten- 
derneſs; and her beauty left me no room to doubt it, 
Upon which reflecting, that if, like you, I had thought 
of making an engagement, and were not wholly engroſled 
with the affairs of my country, I ſhould defire that ſo 
honourable and legitimate a paſſion ſhould find favour, I 

think myſelf happy in the preſent conjuncture to do you 
this ſervice. Though the fortune of war has made me your 
maſter, I deſire to be your friend. Here is your wife: take 
her, and may the gods bleſs you with her. One thing, 
however, I would have you be fully aſſured of, that ſhe 
has been amongſt us as ſhe would have been in the houſe of 
her father and mother. Far be it from. Scipio to purchaſe 
a looſe and momentary pleaſure at the expence of virtue, 
honour, and the happineſs of an honeſt man. No: I have 
kept her for you, in order to make you a preſent worthy 
of you and of me. The only rerurn I require of you 
for this ineſtimable gift is, that you would be a friend to 
the Roman people.” Allucius's heart was too full to make 
him any anſwer : but throwing himſelf at the general's 
fect, he wept aloud. The captive lady fell into the ſame 
poſture; and remained ſo, till the father burſt out into the 
following words: © Oh! divine Scipio! the gods have 
given you more than human virtue! Oh ! glorious leader 
Oh! wondrous youth! does not that obliged virgin give 
you, while ſhe prays to the gods for your proſperity, rap- 
tures above all the tranſports you could have reaped from 
the poſſeſſion of her injured perſon !” 

Tux relations of the young lady had brought with them 
a very conſiderable ſum for her ranſom : but, when they 
ſaw that ſhe was reſtored to them in ſo generous and god- 
like a manner, they intreated the conqueror with great 
earneſtneſs, to accept that ſum as a preſent ; and declar- 
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ed, by his complying, that new favour would complete 
their joy and gratitude. Scipio, not being able to reſiſt 
ſuch warm and earneſt ſolicitations, told them, that he ac= 
cepted the gift; and ordered it to be laid at his feet : then, 
addrefling himſelf to Allucius, © I add,” ſays he, to the 
portion which you are to receive from your father-in-law 
this ſum; which I deſire you to accept as a marriage pre- 
ſent.” 

Ir we. conſider that Scipio was at this time in the prime 
of life, unmarried, and under no reſtraint, we cannot but 
acknowledge, that the conqueſt he made of himſelf was 
far more glorious than that of the Carthaginian empire : 
and though his treatment of this captive prince was not 
more delicate and generous than what might juſtly be ex- 
pected from a perſon endowed with reaſon and reflection; 
yet, conſidering how few there are in his circumſtances 
who would have acted as he did, we cannot but applaud 
his conduct, and propoſe him as a ſuitable example to 
future ages. Nor was his virtue unrewarded. The young 
prince, charmed with the liberality and politeneſs of Sei- 
pio, went into his country to publiſh the praiſes of ſo ge- 
nerous a victor, He cried out, in the tranſports of his 
gratitude, That there was come into Spain a young hero 
like the gods; who conquered all things leſs by the force 
of his arms, than the charms of his virtue, and the great- 
neſs of his beneficence.” Upon this report all Celtiberia ſub- 
mitted to the Romans; and Allucius returned in a ſhort time 
to Scipio, at the head of fourteen hundred choſen horſe, to 
facilitate his future conqueſts. To render the marks of 
tis gratitude ſtill more durable, Allucius cauſed the action 
we have juſt related to be engraven on a ſilver ſhield, which 
be preſented to Scipio; a preſent infinitely more eſtimable 
and glorious than all his treaſures and triumphs. This 
buckler, which Scipio carried with him when he returned 
to 
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to Rome, was loſt, in paſſing the Rhone, with part of the 
baggage. It continued in that River, till the year 166; 
when ſome fiſhermen found it. It is now in the king of 
| France's cabinet. 


34. TaE ELEVATION oF ABDOLONYMUS 70 
| - THE THRONE or SIDON, 


[QuinTvs CurT1vs.] 


TRABO, king of the Sidonians, having declared in 

DS favour of Darius, the Perſian monarch, Alexander the 
Great expelled him the kingdom, and permitted Hephæſ. 
tion, his beloved friend, to give the crown to whomſoever 
of the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy of fo exalted a 
Nation. This favourite was quartered at the houſe of two 
brothers, who were young and of the moſt conſiderable 
family in the city; to theſe he offered the crown, but 
they declined to accept it, telling him, that according to 
the Jaws of their country, no perſon could aſcend the 
throne, unleſs he were of the blood royal. Hephæſtion 
admiring this greatneſs of ſoul, which could contemn what 
others ſtrive to obtain by fire and ſword, © Continue,” ſays 
he to them, © in this way of thinking ; you who before 
were ſenſible that it was much more glorious to refuſe a 
diadem than to accept it. However, name me ſome per- 
ſon of the royal family, who may remember, when he is 
king, that it was you who ſet the crown on his head.“ 
The brothers obſerving, that ſeveral through exceſſive am- 
bition aſpired to this high ſtation, and to obtain it paid 2 
ſervile court to Alexander's favourite, declared that they 
did not know any perſon more worthy of the diadem than 
one Abdolonymus, deſcended, though at a great diſtance, 
from the royal line; but who at the ſame time was ſo poor, 
that he was obliged to get his bread by day labour in a 
garden 
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garden without the city. His honeſty and integrity had 
reduced him, as well as many more, to this extreme po- 
yerty. Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch of 
Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and found him 
weeding his garden; they then ſaluted him king, and one 
of them addreſſed him thus : © You muſt now change your 
tatters for the dreſs I have brought you. Put off the mean 
and contemptible habit in which you have grown old. 
Aſſume the ſentiments of a prince; but when you are 
ſeated on the throne, continue.to preſerve the virtue which 
made you worthy of it. And when you ſhall have aſcended 
. it, and by that means become the ſupreme diſpenſer of life 
and death over all your citizens, be ſure never to forget 
the condition in which, or rather for which you was 
elected.” Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, 
and, unable to gueſs the meaning of it, aſked, if they were 
not aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner ? But, as he 
made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their inclinations, they 
themſelves waſhed him, and threw over his ſhoulders a pur- 
ple robe, richly embroidered with gold; then, after re- 
+ WH peated oaths of their being in earneſt, they conducted him 
to the palace. The news of this was immediately ſpread 
over the whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were over- 
oyed at it; but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, 
Leſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not 
; WI forbear ſhewing their reſentment upon that account in the 
» WH king's court. Alexander commanded the new elected prince 
so de ſent for; and, after ſurveying him attentively a long 
while, ſpoke thus; Thy air and mien do not contradict 
what is related of thy extraction; but I ſhould be glad to 
know with what frame of mind thou didſt bear thy po- 
„ erty.“ —“ Would to the gods,” replied he, © that I may 
bear this crown with equal patience. Theſe hands have 
, {WH procured me all I deſired ; and whilſt I poſſeſſed nothing, I 
wanted 
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wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave Alexander an high 
idea of Abdolonymus's virtue: ſo that he preſented him 
not only with all the rich furniture which had belonged to 
Strabo, and part of the Perſian plunder, but likewiſe 
annexed one of the neighbouring provinces to his domi. 
nions. x 


35. NO MAN ou TO BE CALLED HAPPY T1 


His DEATH: Tris TRUTH STRIKINGLY EXENM. - 


PLIFIED IN THE FATE oF CRCESUS, 


[RoLLiN's ANCIENT HisTORY.,] 


ROESUS was king of Lydia. His very name, which 
is become a proverb, carries in it the idea of immenſe 
riches. The wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by 
the preſents he made to the temple of Delphos, muſt have 
been exceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were to be 
ſeen in the time of Herodotus; and were worth ſeveral 
millions. We may partly account for the treaſures of this 
prince from certain mines that he had, ſituate, according 
to Strabo, between Pergamus and Atarnes; as alſo from 
the little river Pactolus, the ſand of which was gold. T his 
uncommon affluence, which is a thing extraordinary, did 
not enervate or ſoften the courage of Crœſus. He thought 
it unworthy of a prince to ſpend his time in idleneſs and 
pleaſures. Herodotus obſerves that he was the firſt con- 
queror of the Greeks *, who till then had never been ſub- 
jet to a ſoreign power. But what is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary in this prince, though he was immenſely rich, and 
ſo great a warrior, yet his chief delight was in literature and 
the ſciences. His court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe 
famous and learned men, ſo revered by antiquity, and dil- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Seven wiſe men of Greece. 
| Solon, 

* Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks ſettled in Afia Minor. 
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Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, after 
having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, went to Sardis, 
where he was received in a manner ſuitable to the reputa- 
tion of ſo great a man. The king, attended with a nu- 
merous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and ſplendor, 
drefled in the moſt magnificent apparel, which was all 
over enriched with gold, and glittered with diamonds. 
Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpectacle to Solon, it 
did not appear that he was the leaſt moved at it, or that he 
uttered a word which diſcovered the leaſt ſurprife or ad- 
miration ; on the contrary, people of ſenſe might ſufficiently 
diſcern from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this 
outward pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which 
knows not in what true greatneſs conſiſts, This coldneſs 
and indifference in Solon's firſt approach gave the king no 
favourable opinion of his new gueſt. He afterwards or- 
dered that all nis ucaſucs, his magnificent apartments, 
and coſtly furniture ſhould be ſhewn him; as it be ex- 
pected by the multitude of his fine veſſels, diamonds, 
ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer the philoſopher's in- 
difference. But it was the king that Solon was come to 
viſit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace. He had 
no notion of making an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe out- 
ward appendages, but by himſelf and his perſonal qualities. 
WHEN Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to the 
king: Croeſus then aſked him, which of mankind, in all 
his travels, he had found the moſt truly happy? © One 
Tellus,” replied Solon, © a citizen of Athens, a very 
honeſt and good rhan, who had lived all his days without 
indigence, had always ſeen his country in a flouriſhing 
condition, had children that were univerſally eſteemed, 
with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe children's children, and 
laſt died gloriouſly fighting for his country.” 
SUCH an anſwer as this, in which gold and ſilver were 
a accounted 
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accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Croeſus to argue a frange IM © 
ignorance and ſtupidity, However, as he flattered hin. WM 
felf with being ranked in the ſecond degree of happines, Ml ©© 
he aſked him, who of all thoſe he had ſeen was the next in Ml *® 
felicity to Tellus? Solon anſwered, © Cleobis and Biton, 
of Argos, two brothers, who had left behind them a per. 
fect pattern of fraternal affection, and of the reſpect due 
from children to their parents. Upon a ſolemn feſtival, 
when their mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, was to go to the 
temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being ready, 
the two ſons put themſelves to the yoke, and drew their 
mother's chariot thither, which was above five miles diſtant, 
All the mothers of the place, raviſhed with admiration, 
congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons. She, 
in the tranſport of her joy and thankfulneſs, earneſtly in- 


treated the goddeſs: to reward her children with the beſt 
thing that heaven could give to ual. Her prayers were 


heard. When the: facrifice was over, her two ſons fell 
aſleep in the very temple, and there died in a ſoft and 
peaceful lumber. In honour of their piety, the people of 
Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the temple of Del- co 
phos.” © What! then,“ ſays Crœſus, you do not Bl po 
reckon- me in the number of the happy? Solon, who was Ii fer 
not willing either to flatter or exaſperate him, replied I thi 
calmly ; King of Lydia, beſides many other advantages, I in 
the gods have given us Grecians a ſpirit of moderation and WW A 
reſerve, which hath produced amongſt us a plain popular I tu 
kind of philoſophy, accompanied with a certain generous Ih th 
freedom, void of pride or oftentation ; and therefore not BW de 
well ſuited-to the courts of kings. This philofophy, con- mi 
| fidering what an infinite number of viciſſitudes and acci- I hi: 
dents the life of man is liable to, does not allow us either I pil 
to glory in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, .or to ad- on 

mire happineſs in others, which perhaps may-prove only WM th; 
. tranſient 
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tranſient or ſuperſicial. From hence he took occaſion to 
obſerve to him further, That the liſe of man ſeldom ex- 
ceeds ſeventy years, which are made up of months, weeks, 
and days, not two of which are exactly alike: ſo that the 
time to come is nothing but a ſeries of vatious accidents 
which cannot be foreſeen. Therefore, in our opinion (con- 
tinued he) no man can be eſteemed happy, but he whoſe hap- 
pineſs God continues to the end of his life. As for others, 
who are perpetually expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we 
account their happineſs as uncertain as the crown to a per- 
fon that is engaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the 
victory.“ 

Ir was not long before Crœſus experienced the truth 
of what Solon had told him. He had two ſons, one of 
whom being dumb, was a perpetual ſubject of affliction to 
him, The other named Atys, was diſtinguiſhed by every 
good quality, and was his great conſolation and delight. 
One day there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match 
for the killing of a wild boar, which had committed great 
ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the 
court were to be at this hunting. Atys very earneſtly im- 
portuned his father that he would give him leave to be pre- 
ſent, The king granted his requeſt ; but put him under 
the care of a diſcreet young prince, who had taken refuge 
in his court, and was named Adraſtus ; and this very 
Adraſtus, as he was aiming his javelin at the boar, unfor- 
tunately killed Atys. It was impoſſible to expreſs either 
the affliction of the father when he heard of this fatal acci- 
dent, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author of the 
murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, ſtabbing 
himſelf in the breaſt with his own ſword, upon the funeral 
pile of the unfortunate Atys. Two whole years were ſpent 
on this occaſion in deep mourning, the afflicted father's 
thoughts being wholly taken up with the loſs he had 3 
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tained. But the growing reputation, and great qualities 
of Cyrus, king of Perſia, who then began to make himſelf 
known, rouſed his martial ſpirit, and diverted his mind to 
other thoughts. A war commenced between the two 
kings, in the courſe of which Cyrus laid ſiege to Sardis, 
and carried it; and likewiſe took Crœſus captive. Crœſus, 
being a priſoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be 
burnt alive, with fourteen young Lydians, as a ſacrifice 
and firſt fruits of his victory. Accordingly the funeral pile 
was prepared, and that unhappy prince being laid thercon, 
and juſt upon the point of execution, recollecting the con- 
verſation he formerly had with Solon, was wofully con. 
vinced of the truth of that philcſopher's admonition ; and 
in remembrance thereof, cried out aloud three times, © () 
Solon, Solon, Solon!“ Cyrus, who, with the chief of. 
ficers of his court, was preſent at this ſpectacle, was cu- 
rious to know why Croſus pronounced that celebrated 
philoſopher's name with ſo much vehemence in his ex- 
tremity. Being told the reaſon, and reflecting upon the 
uncertain ſtate of all ſublunary things, he was touched 
with commiſeration of the prince's misfortunes, cauſed 
him to be taken from the pile, and treated him afterwards, 
as long as he lived, with honour and reſpect. Thus had 
Solon the glory with a ſingle ſentence to fave the life of 
one king, and give a wholeſome leſſon of inſtruction to 
another, 


36. INTERVIEW zerweren ALEXANDER Tut 
GREAT and PORUS, 


[QuixTus CurTIVs.] 


LEXANDER the Great, having totally defeated the 


numerous army of Porus, an Indian prince, of great 
courage and prudence, deſired to ſee him. After much 
| intreat?, 
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intreaty, Porus conſented, and accordingly ſet forward. 
Alexander, who had been told of his coming, advanced 
forward in order to receive him, with ſome of his train. 
Being come petty near, Alexander ſtopped, purpoſely to 
take a view of his ſtature and noble mien, he being much 
above the common height *. Porus did not ſeem dejected 
at his misfortune, but came up with a reſolute countenance, 
like a valiant warrior, whoſe courage in defending his do- 
minions ought to acquire him the eſteem of the brave 
prince who had taken him priſoner. Alexander ſpoke firſt, 
and with an auguſt and gracious air aſked him, “ How he 
deſired to be treated?“ “ Like a king,” replied Porus. 
« But, continued Alexander, do you alk nothing more?“ 
No, replied Porus, all things are included in that ſingle 
word.” Alexander, ſtruck with this greatneſs of ſoul, the 
magnanimity of which ſeemed heightened by diftreſs, did 
not only reſtore him his kingdom, but annexed other pro- 
vinces to it, and treated him with the higheſt teſtimonies 
of honour, eſteem, and friendſhip. Porus was faithful to 
bim till his death. It is hard to ſay, whether the victor or 
the vanquiſhed beſt deſerved praiſe on this occaſion. 


37. Borv ANSWER or an INHABITANT or 
PRIVERNUM, 


[Hookre's Roman HisToryY, ] 


T*HIS town, which had revolted from the Romans, 
being again reduced to obedience, and the citizens 

made priſoners, one of them was aſked by a ſenator, who 
was inclined to rigour, what puniſhment he thought the 
Privernates deſerved ? “ "The ſame, faid he, that is due to 
men who think themſelves worthy of liberty.” So briſk 
an anſwer exaſperated ſome of the aſſembly, which Plautius 
(one 

* Hiſtory ſays he was ſeven feet and a half high. 
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(one of the conſuls) perceiving, endeavoured to prevent the 
ill effect of it, by putting a milder queſtion to the priſoner, 
and which might draw a ſofter anſwer from him.—* Sup. 
poſe, ſaid the conſul, we ſhould pardon you; in what man. 
| ner may we- expect you will behave yourſelves for the 

future?“ The priſoner anſwered, © If the peace you 

grant us be a good one, we ſhall maintain it faithfully and 
| | inviolably ; if the terms of it be hard, don't count upon us 
| long.” Theſe words made different impreſſions on the 
judges. Some conſtrued them as menaces, and as indica- 
tions of a diſpoſition to a new revolt ; but the greater part 
and the wiſer found a magnanimity in them worthy of x 
man and of a free man. Thoſe eſpecially of the ſenators, 
who had been conſuls, adhered to Plautius's opinion, who 
loudly declared, and repeated it often, “ that a people 
whoſe only deſire was liberty, and whoſe only fear was that 
of lofing it, were wortkhy to become Roman.” Accord. 
ingly the ſenate paſſed a decree in favour of the priſoners, 
and Privernum was made a Municipium. 


38. SEVERITY or MANLIUS TORQUATUS, is 
MAINTAINING THE DISCIPLINE oF THE ROMAN 


ARMY. 


[RoLLIN's Roman Hisrokx.] 


N a council of war it was determined, that the ancient 
ſtrict diſcipline ſhould be obſerved, and that no officer 

or ſoldier ſhould dare to fight with the enemy out of his 
rank; and this was proclaimed through all the camp; 2 co 
precaution extremely neceſſary at this time, when the 
Romans were at war with the Latines, with whom they 
were perſonally acquainted (having often ſerved together) 
who ſpoke the ſame language, were armed after the ſame 


manner, and obferved the ſame way of fighting, and cf 
| | marſhalling 
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e marſhalling their troops. It happened ſoon aſter, that 
6 young Manlius, the conſul's ſon, being at the head of a 
detachment of horſe, met an advanced ſquadron of the 
enemy, whoſe commander knowing him, challenged him 
e to ſingle combat. Manlius, piqued in point of honour, 
u and forgetting the late order of the generals, accepted the 
id challenge, killed his adverſary, ſtript him of his armour, 
sand loaded with the glorious ſpoils, came ſtrait to his fa- 
he ther's tent. © Father, I have followed your example, and 
proved myſelf your ſon; I was challenged, like you, by 
an enemy to ſingle combat; I have ſlain him, and J here lay 
his ſpoils at your feet.” The conſul turned his back upon v9 
his ſon, ordered the troops to be aſſembled, and then in . 
their preſence made him this reply: © Since you, Titus | 
Manlius, in contempt of the conſular dignity and the | 
| 


authority of a father, and in contradiction to my expreſs 
orders, have been ſo raſh as to leave your rank to fight 
the enemy; ſince you have deſtroyed, as far as in you lay, 
that military diſcipline, which has been hitherto the ſup- 
port of - the Roman people, and reduced me to the hard 
neceſſity of ſorgetting myſelf and mine, or the regard I 
owe to the public intereſt, Rome muſt not ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment of your fault; we muſt expiate it ourſelves. A 
ſad example ſhall we be, but a wholeſome one to the youth 
of the Roman ſoldiery. As for me, both the innate af- 
ent ſection of a father for a ſon, and that ſpecimen which thou, 
cer WF deceived by a vain appearance of honour, haſt given of 
bis thy valour, move. me exceedingly. But ſince either the 
3 1 WM conſular authority muſt be eſtabliſhed by thy death, or 
the WW quite deſtroyed by thy impunity, I cannot think, if there 
hey be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou wilt be back- - 
cr) W ward to repair the breach thou haſt made in the military 
me diſcipline, by undergoing the puniſhment due to thy of- 
| of Wl fence,” This ſaid, he ordered the lictors to tie him to a 
ling 1 ſtake, 
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ſtake, and ſtrike off his head. All preſent were ſtunned at 
the cruel ſentence, as if it had been pronounced againſt 
themſelves; and if they continued quiet, it was more out 
of fear and aſtoniſhment than modeſty, And no ſooner 
was the young man beheaded, and his blood ſeen to guſh 
out, than coming to_ themſelves, they vented their anger 
in imprecations and inveCtives againſt the father: but as 
to the ſon, they covered his dead body with the ſpoils of 
the Latine, whom he had vanquiſhed, and expreſſed their 
affection for him by the moſt pompous obſequies, which 
they could, in the field, perform to his honour. Extreme 
and exceſſive doubtleſs was this ſeverity of Manlius : never. 
theleſs, it had this good effect, that it made his army won- 
derfully tractable for the future, and ſtrictly obſervant of 
diſcipline, which proved of great moment in the general 
-engagement with the enemy a few days after, 


39. INGRATITUDE sEgveRELY PUNISHED, 


{GoLDsmITH's GRECIAR HisTORY.] 


Macedonian ſoldier had in many inſtances diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by extraordinary acts of valour, and 
had received many marks of Philip's “ favour and appro- 
bation. On ſome occaſion he embarked on board a veſlel, 
which was wrecked by a violent ſtorm, and he himſelf caſt 
on ſhore, helpleſs, naked, and ſcarcely with the appear- 
ance of life. One of the ſame country, whoſe lands lay 
contiguous to the ſea, came opportunely to be witneſs of 
his diſtreſs, and, with the utmoſt humanity and concern, 
flew to the relief of the unhappy ſtranger. He bore him to 
his houſe, laid him in his own bed, revived, cheriſhed, and 
for forty days ſupplied him freely with all the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies which his languiſhing condition could 
require. The ſoldier, thus happily reſcued from death, 
e Was 


* Plulip, king of Macedon, 
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was inceſſant in the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude to 
his benefactor; aſſured him of his intereſt with the king, 
and of his power and reſolution of obtaining for him, from 
the royal bounty, the noble returns which ſuch extraor- 
dinary benevolence had merited. He was now completely 
recovered, and his kind hoſt ſupplied him with money to 
purſue his journey. Some time after he preſented himſelf 
before the king; he recounted his misfortunes and magni- 
hed his ſervices; and this inhuman wretch, who had looked 
with an eye of envy on the poſſeſſions of the man who had 
preſerved his life, was now ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of grati- 
tude, as to requeſt that the king would beſtow upon him 
the houſe and lands where he had been fo kindly and ten- 
derly entertained. Unhappily Philip, without examina- 
tion, inconſiderately and precipitately granted his infamous 
requeſt; and this ſoldier now returned to his preſerver, and 
repaid his goodneſs, by driving him from his ſettlement, 
and taking immediate poſſeſſion of all the fruits of his ho- 
neſt induſtry, The poor man, ſtung with this inſtance of 
unparalleled ingratitude and inſenſibility, boldly determined, 
inſtead of ſubmitting to his wrong, to ſeek relief, and, in 
a letter addreſſed to Philip, repreſented his own and the 
ſoldier's conduct in a lively and affecting manner. The 
king was fired with indignation, and ordered juſtice ſhould 
be inſtantly done; that the poſſeſſions ſhould be immediate- 
ly reſtored to the man whoſe charitable offices had been 
thus horridly repaid; and having ſeized the ſoldier, cauſed 
theſe words to be branded on his forehead, © The ungrateful 
gueſt; a character infamous in every age, and among 
all nations, but particularly among the Greeks, who, from 
the earlieſt times, were moſt jealouſly obſervant of the 


laws of hoſpitality. 
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40. SurPrISinG INSTANCE or FORGIVENESS | 


in an OLD SYRACUSAN, 
TD10DoRvs SICULUS.] 


HE Athenians having made war upon the Syracuſans, 
the army of the former, under the command of Nicias 
and Demoſthenes, was totally defeated ; and the generals 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The victors, having 


entered their capital in triumph, the next day a council 


was held to deliberate what was to be done with the pri- 
ſoners. Diocles, one of the leaders of greateſt authority 
among the people, propoſed, that all the Athenians who 


poeere born of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had joined 


with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and be maintained on 
bread and water only; that the ſlaves, and all the Attics, 
ſhould be publicly ſold; and that the two Athenian gene- 
rals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rods, and then put to 
death. This laſt article was exceedingly diſliked by all 
the wiſe and compaſſionate Syracuſans, Hermocrates, who 
was very famous for his probity and juſtice, attempted to 
make ſome remonſtrances to the people ; but they would 
not hear him: and the ſhouts which echoed from all ſides 
prevented him from continuing his ſpeech. At that in- 
ſtant, an ancient man, (named Nicolaus) venerable for his 
great age and gravity, who in this war had loſt two ſons, 
the only heirs to his name and eſtate, made his ſervants carry 
him to the tribunal for harangues ; and, the inſtant he ap- 
peared, a profound ſilence was. made. 

* You here behold, ſays he, an unfortunate father, who 


has felt more than any other Syracuſan the fatal effects of 


this war, by the death of two ſons, who formed all the con- 
ſolation, and were the only ſupports of my old age. I can- 
not, indeed, forbear admiring their courage and felicity in 
ſacrificing 
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facriſicing to their country's welfare a life which they would 
one day have been deprived of by the common courſe of 
nature; but then, I cannot but be fenſibly affected with the 
cruel wound which their death hath made in my heart ; nor 
forbear hating and deteſting the Athenians, the authors of 
this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children. But 
however, I cannot conceal one circumſtance, whick is, 
that I am leſs ſenſible of my private afflictions, than of the 
honour of my country; and I ſee it expoſed to eternal in- 
famy, by the barbarous advice which is now given you. 
The Athenians, indeed, merit the worſt kind of treatment 
that could be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly declaring 
war againſt us : but have not the gods, the juſt avengers 
of crimes, puniſhed them, and avenged us ſufficiently? 
When their generals laid down their arms, and ſurtender- 
ed, did not they do this in hopes of having their lives ſpared? 
And if we put them to death, will it be poſſible for us to 
avoid the juſt reproach of our having violated the law of 
nations, and diſhonoured our victory by unheard-of cruelty? 
What, will you ſuffer your glory to be thus ſullied in the 
face of the whole world; and have it faid, that a nation 
who firſt dedicated a temple to clemency, had not found 
any in yours ? Surely, victories and triumphs do not give 
immortal glory to a city ; but the exerciſing mercy towards 
a vanquiſhed enemy, the uſing moderation in the greateſt 
proſperity, and the fearing to offend the gods by a haughty 
and infolent pride, will ever enſure it. You doubtleſs have 
not forgot that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are going to 
pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your cauſe in 
the aſſembly of the Athenians, and employed all his credit, 
and the whole power of his eloquence, to diſſuade his coun- 
try from embarking in this war. Should you, therefore, 
pronounce ſentence of death on this worthy general, would 
it de a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhewed for your intereſt? 
I 3 With 
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With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to me, 
than the ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice committed by my 
- countrymen and fellow-citizens.” 


41. Tut DANGER ATTENDANT UPON SOVEREIGN 
POWER 1NncoNnsISTENT WITH REAL HAPPINESS; 
PROVED FROM THE STORY or DAMOCLES, 


[Cicero's TUSCULAN QUESTIONS. ] 


AMOCLES, one of the courtiers of Dionyſius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was perpetually extolling 

with rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the number of his 
troops, the extent of his dominions, the magnificence of his 
palaces, and the univerſal abundance of all good things and 
enjoyments in his poſſeſſion ; always repeating, that never 
man was happier than Dionyſius. © Becauſe you are of that 
opinion, ſaid the tyrant, “ will you taſte and make proof 
of my felicity in perſon?” The offer was accepted with 
joy, Damocles was placed upon a golden bed, covered with 
carpets of ineſtimable value. The fide boards were loaded 
with veſlels of gold and filver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves 
in the moſt ſplendid habits ſtood around him watching the 
leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt exquiſite eſſence and 
perfumes had not been ſpared. The table was ſpread with 
proportionable magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and 
looked upon himſelf as the happieſt man in the world; 
when, unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld over 
his head the point of a ſword, which hung from the roof 
only by a ſingle horſe-hair. He was immediately ſeized 
with a cold ſweat, every thing diſappeared in an inſtant : 
he could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think of any thing 
but his danger. In the height of his fear, he deſired per- 
miſſion to retire, and declared he would be happy no 


longer. 
42. GLAUCO's 
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E. GLAUCOs AMBITION cnrcktd by 
SOCRATES. 


[XE:NOPHON's MEMORABILIA, } 


HE young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory 

of Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a 

wild ambition, after having received, for ſome time, the 
leſſons of the Sophiſts, who promiſed to make them great 
politicians, conceived themſelves capable of every thing, 
and aſpired at the higheſt employments. One of theſe, 
named Glavco, had taken it ſo ſtrongly into his head to 
enter upon the adminiſtration of public affairs, that none 
of his friends were able to divert him from a deſign fo little 
conſiſtent with his age and capacity. Socrates, meeting 
him one day, very genteelly engaged him in a converſation 
upon the ſubject, © You are deſirous then of a ſhare in 
the government of the republic?” ſaid Socrates. © True,” 
replied Glauco. You cannot have a more honourable 
deſign,” anſwered Socrates ; “ for if you ſucceed you will 
have it in your power to ſerve your friends effectually, to 
aggrandize your family, and to extend the confines of your 
country, You will make yourſelf known not only to 
Athens, but throughout all Greece; and perhaps your 
renown, like that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread abroad 
among the barbarous nations.” So ſmooth and inſinuating 
a prelude was extremely pleaſing to the young man. He 
ſtaid willingly, and the converſation continued. ** Since 
you deſire to be eſteemed and honoured, no doubt your 
view is to be uſeful to the public? © Certainly.” © Tell 
me then, I beſeech you, in the name of the gods, what 
is the firſt ſervice you propoſe to render to the ſtate ?” As 
Glauco ſeemed at a loſs, and meditated upon what he 
ſhould anſwer, © I preſume,” continued Socrates, © it is to 
$4 enrich 
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enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment its revenues,” „N 
very thought.” © You are well verſed then, undoubtedly, 
in the revenues of the ſtate, and know perfectly to what 
they amount; you have not failed to make them your par- 
ticular ſtudy, in order that if a fund ſhould happen to fail 
by any unforeſeen accident, you might be able to ſupply 
the deficiency by another,” © I proteſt,” replied Glauco, 
that never entered into my thoughts.” At leaft you 
will tell me to what the expences of the republic amount; 
for you muſt know the importance of retrenching ſuch as 
are ſuperfluous.” I own,” ſays Glauco, I am as 
little informed in this point as the other.” © You muſt 
therefore defer your deſign of enriching the ſtate to another 
time, for it is impoſſible you ſhould do it whilſt you are un- 
acquainted with its revenues and expences.” © But,” ſaid 
Glauco, © there is ſtill another means which you have not 
mentioned; a ſtate may be enriched by the ruin of its 
enemies.” © You are in the right,” replied Socrates; 
te but that depends upon its being the ſtrongeſt, otherwiſe 
it incurs the danger of loſing what it has. For which 
reaſon, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to know 
the forces on both ſides, that if he finds his own party 
ſtrongeſt, he may boldly adviſe the war, and if weakeſt, 
diſſuade the people from undertaking it. Now do you 
know the ſtrength of our republic, and that of our enemies, 
by ſea and land? Have you a ſtate of them in writing! 
Be ſo kind as to let me ſee it.” © I have it not at preſent,” 
ſaid Glauco. I ſee then,” faid Socrates, © that we ſhall 
not preſently enter into a war, if you are charged with the 
government: for you have abundance of enquiries to make, 
and much pains to go through, before you will reſolve 
upon it.“ 

He ran over ſeveral other articles no. leſs e with 


which Glauco was . unacquainted, till he brought 
him 
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him to confeſs how ridiculous thoſe people were who have 
the rafhneſs to intrude into government, without any other 
preparation for the ſervice of the public, than that of an 
high eſteem for themſelves, and an immoderate ambition of 
riſing to the firſt places and dignities. Have a care, dear 
Glauco,“ faid Socrates, ** leſt a too warm deſire of honours 
ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may cover you with 
ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and ſlender abilities in 
full light.” Glauco improved from the wiſe admonitions 
of Socrates, and took time to inform himſelf in private be- 
ore he ventured to appear in public. This is a leſſon for 
all ages, and may be very uſeful to perſons in all ſtations 
and conditions of life. 


43. Tue FOLLY or AMBITION, ' or or an 
INSATIABLE THIRST ArTERX EMPIRE. 


'[PLUTARCH's Lives.) 


YRRHUS had at that time (i. e. when he was going 
toengage in a war with the Romans in ſupport of the 


Tarentines) a Theſſalian named Cineas, a man of found 
ſenſe, and who having been Demoſthenes's diſciple, paſſed 
for the only man of his time, who could revive in the minds 
of his hearers a lively image of the force and eloquence of 
his maſter. This man had devoted himſelf to Pyrrhus, who 
employed him in ſeveral embaſſies, in all which he con- 
firmed that ſaying in Euripides, 


«© The Syren eloquence prevails, 
When Mars array'd in thunder fails.” 


This made Pyrrhus ſay of him, That Cineas had taken 
more towns with his words, than he with his arms ;”” and he 
always treated him with great honour, and employed him 
in che moſt. important. affairs. Cineas ſeeing Pyrrhus in- 
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tent upon his preparations for Italy, and finding him one 
day at leiſure, drew him inſenſibly into the following con- 
verſation: “ The Romans, ſaid he, have the reputation of 
being excellent ſoldiers, and have many warlike nations 
under them. If we have the good fortune to conquer them, 
what benefits ſhall we reap from our victory? © Cineas,” re- 
plied the king, © the queſtion anſwers itſelf. When once we 
have overcome the Romans, there will be no town, whether 
Greek or barbarian, in all the country able to oppoſe us, 
We ſhall at once be maſters of all Italy, whoſe extent, 
wealth, and power are better known to thee than any man, 
Cineas, after a little pauſe, continued, And having ſubdued 
Italy, what ſhall we do next?“ Pyrrhus, not yet diſcovering 
what he aimed at, replied ; © Sicily next holds outher arms 
to receive us, a rich and populous iſland, and eaſy to be 
gained; for ever ſince the death of Agathocles, faction and 
anarchy prevail in all their towns, and every thing is at the 
diſcretion of their turbulent orators.” © You ſpeak,” ſays 
Cineas, hat is highly probable ; but ſhall the poſſeſſion 
of Sicily put an end to the war? Far from it,” anſwered 
Pyrrhus ; © for if fortune favours us with victory there, that 
ſhall ſerve only as the forerunner of greater undertakings, 
When Sicily is reduced, who can refrain from Libya and 
Africa, then within our reach? which Agathocles, even 
when forced to fly in a clandeſtine manner from Syracuſe, 
and paſſing the ſea only with a few ſhips, had almoſt ſur- 
priſed. Now when we have added Africa to our con- 
queſts, can it be fuppoſed, that any one of thoſe enemies, 
who now diſturb us, will dare to make any farther reſiſtance?” 
No certainly,” replied Cineas, for it is evident, that 
when we are at the head of ſuch a mighty power, we ſhall 
ſoon reduce Macedon, and govern in Greece without con- 
troul. But when we have conquered all, what is the next 
thing we are todo?” Why then, my friend,” replied 

| Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus laughing, © we will live at our eaſe, and drink and 
be merry.” Cineas, when he had brought him thus far, re- 
plied, (And what hinders us now from living at our eaſe, 
and taking our pleaſure ? We have already at hand, without 
any care or trouble, what we are going in queſt of, at the 
expence of ſo much blood, labour and danger; at the ex- 
pence of ſo many calamities, which we ſhall ſuffer ourſelves, 
and inflict upon others.“ 


44 CHARACTER or Taye FRENCH and GER- 
MANS 11LUSTRATED IN THE BEHAVIOUR or 
THEIR POSTILLIONS, 


[Dr. MooRE's View OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, AND GERMANY. ] 


FRENCH Poſtillion is generally either laughing, or 

fretting, or ſinging, or ſwearing, all the time he is on 
the road. If a hill or a bad road oblige kim to go ſlow, be 
will of a ſudden fall a cracking his whip above his head for 
a quarter of an hour together, without rhyme or reaſon 
for he knows the horſes cannot go a bit faſter, and he does 
not intend they ſhould. All this noiſe and emotion, there- 
fore, means nothing; and proceeds entirely from that ab. 
horrence of quiet which every Frenchman ſucks in with 
his mother's milk. 


A GERMAN Poſtillion, on the contrary, drives his horſes 


with all poſſible tranquillity. He neither ſings, nor frets, 
nor laughs : he only ſmokes ;—and when he comes near a 
narrow defile, he ſounds his horn to prevent any carriage 
from entering at the other end till he has got through. If 
you call to him to go faſter, he turns about, looks you in 
the face, takes his pipe from his mouth, and ſays, yaw, 
mynheer—yaw, yaw; and then proceeds exactly in the 
lame pace as before. He is no way affected whether the 
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road be good or bad; whether it rains, or ſhines, or ſnows: 
—and he ſeems to be totally regardleſs of the people whom 
he drives, and equally callous to their reprgach or ap- 
plauſe. He has one object, of which he never loſes ſight, 
which is to conduct your chaiſe and the contents from one 
poſt to another, in the manner he thinks beſt for himſelf and 
the horſes. And unleſs the pipe goes out (in which caſe he 
ſtrikes his flint and rekindles it) he ſeems not to have 
another idea during the whole journey. 

Tk beſt courſe is to let him take his own way at firſt, 
for it will come to that at laſt. All your noiſe and bluſter 
are vain: 


Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus. 


45. ETIQUETTE or ru GERMAN COURTS, 
WITH REGARD ro PEOPLE or DIFFERENT RAN KS. 


[Dr. MoorE's View, &c.] 


AM not ſurpriſed that the Germans, eſpecially thoſe 

of high rank, are fond of maſquerades, being ſo much 
harraſſed with ceremony and form, and cramped by the 
diſtance which birth throws between people who may have 
a mutual regard for each other. I imagine they are glad to 
ſeize every opportunity of aſſuming the maſk and domino, 
that they may taſte the pleaſures of familiar converſation and 
ſocial mirth.— In company with the D— of H=— * I 
once had the honour of dining at the houſe of a general 
officer +. His ſiſter did the honours of the table and on 
the Duke's expreſſing his ſurpriſe that he never had ſeen her 
at 


» Duke of Hamilton. + At Brunſwick, 
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at court, he was told that ſne could not poſſibly appear 
there, becauſe ſhe was not noble. This lady, however, 
was viſited at home by the ſovereign, and every family of 
diſtinction, all of whom regretted, that the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of their country deprived the court of a perſon 
whoſe character they valued ſo highly. 

Tus generai's rank in the army was a ſufficient paſſport 
for him, but was of no ſervice to his ſiſter; for this etiquette 
is obſerved very rigidly with reſpect to the natives of Ger- 
many, though it is greatly relaxed to ſtrangers, particularly 
the Engliſh, who, they imagine, have leſs regard for birth 
and title than any other nation. | 


46, HANOVERIAN TROOPS.— Tux Mititary 
ARDOUR or a coRPULENT GENERAL OFFICER, 


[ THE SAME. ] 


HE Hanoverian Infantry are not ſo tall as ſome of the 

other German troops, owing to this, that nobody is 
forced into the ſervice, the ſoldiers are all volunteers; 
whereas, in other parts of Germany, the prince picks the 
talleſt and ſtouteſt of the peaſants, and obliges them to be- 
come ſoldiers, It is allowed, that in action no troops can 
behave better than the Hanoverians ; and it is certain, that 
deſertion is not ſo frequent among them as among other 
German troops, which can only be accounted for by their 
not being preſſed into the ſervice, and their _ more 
gently uſed when in it. 

IT is not the mode here, at preſent, to lay ſo much ſtreſs 
on the tricks of the exerciſe as formerly. The officers in 
general ſeem to deſpiſe many minutiæ, which are thought 
of the higheſt importance in ſome other ſervices, It is in- 
credible to what a ridiculous length this matter is puſhed 
by ſome. 
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AT a certain parade, where the ſovereign himſelf was 
preſent, and many officers aſſembled, I once ſaw a corpu- 
lent general officer ſtart ſuddenly, as if he had ſeen ſome. 
thing preternatural, He immediately waddled towards the 
ranks with all the expedition of a terrified gander. I coyld 
not conceive what had put his excellency into a commotion 
ſo little ſuited to his years and habit of body. While all 
the ſpectators were a-tiptoe to obſerve the iſſue of this 
phenomenon, he arrived at the ranks, and in great wrath, 
which probably had been augmented by the heat acquired 
in his courſe, he pulled off one of the ſoldier's hats, which 
it ſeems had not been properly cocked, and adjuſted it to 
his mind. Having regulated the military diſcipline in this 
important particular, he returned to the prince's right- 
hand, with a ſtrut expreſſive of the higheſt ſelf-approba- 
tion. 


47. Tux vol ENT PASSION FOR LITERATURE 
or a COURT LADY AT BRUNSWICK. 


[Tas SAME. ] 


HE character of the ſovereign, at every court, has a 
great influence in forming the taſte and manners of 
courtiers. This muſt operate with increaſed force in the 
little courts of Germany, where the parties are brought 
' nearer to each other, and ſpend the moſt part of their time 
together. The pleafure which the Dutcheſs of Brunſwick 
takes in ſtudy, has made reading very faſhionable among 
the ladies of that court: of this her Royal Highneſs gave me 
a curious inſtance the laſt time I had the honour of ſeeing 
her. | 
A LADY, whoſe education had been neglected in her 
youth, and who had arrived at a very ripe age without 
perceiving any inconveniency from the accident, had ob- 
| taincd, 
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tained, by the intereſt of ſome of her relations, a place at 
the Court of Brunſwick. She had not been long there, till 
ſhe perceived that the converſation in the Dutcheſs's apart- 
ments frequently turned on ſubjects of which ſhe was en- 
tirely ignorant, and that thoſe ladies had moſt of her Royal 
Highneſs's ear, who were beſt acquainted with books. 
She regretted, for the firſt time, the neglect of her own 
education: and although ſhe had hitherto conſidered that 
kind of knowledge, which is derived from reading, as un- 
becoming a woman of quality, yet, as it was now faſhion- 
able at court, ſhe reſolved to ſtudy hard, that ſhe might get 
to the top of the mode as faſt as poſſible. 

SHE mentioned this reſolution to the Dutcheſs, deſiring, 
at the ſame time, that her Highneſs would lend her a book 
to begin. The Dutcheſs applauded her deſign, and pro- 
miſed to ſend her one of the uſefulleſt books in her library 
It was a French and German dictionary. Some days 
after, her Highneſs enquired how ſhe relithed the book. 
Infinitely replied this ſtudious lady. It is the moſt de- 
lightful book I ever ſaw.— The ſentences are all ſhort, and 
ealily underſtood, and the letters charmingly arranged in 
ranks, like ſoldiers on the parade ; whereas, in ſome other 
books which I have ſeen, they are mingled together in a 
confuſed manner, like a mere mob, ſo that it is no pleaſure 
to look at them, and very difficult to know what they 


mean. But I am no longer ſurpriſed, added ſhe, at the 


latisfaction your Royal Highneſs takes in ſtudy. 


4. WARDROBE or rug LATrE KING oF 
PRUSSIA. 


[THE SAME. ] 
HE palace at Potſdam, or what they call the caſtle, 
is a very noble building, with magnificent gardens 
adjacent, I hall not trouble you with a deſcription of 


either, 
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either ; only it ſtruck me as a thing rather uncommon in x 
palace, to find the ſtudy by far the fineſt apartment in it, 
The ornaments of this are of maſly filver. The writing. 
deſk, the embelliſhments of the table, and the accommoda. 
tions for the books, were all in fine taſte. | 

THe perſon who attended us, aſked if we had any deſire 
to ſee his Majeſty's Wardrobe ?—On being anſwered in 
the affirmative, he conducted us to the chamber where the 
monarch's clothes are depoſited ; it had a very different 
appearance from his library. The whole wardrobe con- 
ſiſted of two blue coats, faced with red, the lining of one a 
little torn; - two yellow waiſtcoats, a good deal foiled with 
Spaniſh ſnuff ;—three pair of yellow breeches, and a ſuit 

of blue velvet, embroidered with ſilver, for grand occa- 
ſions. 

I imagined at firſt, that the man had got a few of the 
king's oldclothes, and kept them here to amuſe ſtrangers; 
but, upon enquiry, I was aſſured, that what I have men- 
tioned, with two ſuits of uniform, which he has at Sans- 
Souci, form the entire Wardrobe of the King of Pruſſa. 
Our attendant faid, he had never known it more complete, 
As for the velvet ſuit, it was about ten years of age, and 
{till enjoyed all the vigour of youth. Indeed, if the moths 
ſpared it as muchas his majeſty has done, it may laſt to the 
age of Methuſalem. 


- 4g. Tux SEVERITY or Tux PRUSSIAN 
DISCIPLINE. 


[THE SAME, ] 


HE day after the reviews, the king, attended by his 
nephew, the Prince of Pruflia, and the hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick, ſet out for Magdeburgh, where there 
is a camp of 15,000 men, He afterwards will proczed to 
| 1. Sileſia 


— 


(0 
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Sileſia, and his new acquired dominions in Poland, and is 
not expected at Potſdam for ſix weeks at leaſt. 

His majeſty makes the ſame circuit twice every year, 
Surely no king in Europe can have ſuch a thorough know- 
ledge of his dominions and ſubjects as this monarch. —His 
abſence from Berlin has made but little relaxation in the 
duty, and*none in the diſcipline of his troops. The re- 
views. were ſcarcely over, when the field-days began. 
There are 1509 or 2000 of the troops belonging to this 
garriſon, exerciſed in the park almoſt every morning, 
beſides thole who appear on the parade for the —_— 
guards. 

A REVIEW, ſuch as that which I have endeavoured to 
deſcribe, is undoubtedly one of the fineſt ſhews that can 
be exhibited : but when a ſpeRator of ſenſibility reflects 
on the means by which theſe poor fellows are brought to 
this wonderful degree of accuracy, he will pay a ſevere tax 
for this ſplendid exhibition. The Pruſſian diſcipline on a 
general view is beautiful; in detail it is ſhocking. 

WHEN the young ruſtic is brought to the regiment, he 
is at firſt treated with a degree of gentleneſs; he is in- 
ſtructed by words only how to walk, and to hold up his 
head, and to carry his. firelock, and he. is not puniſhed 
though he ſhould not ſuccecd in his earlieſt attempts: 
they allow his natural aukwardneſs and timidity to wear off 
by degrees: they are cautious of confounding him at the 
beginning, or driving him to deſpair, and take care not to 
pour all the terrors of their diſcipline upon his aſtoniſhed 
ſenſes at once. When he has been a little familiarized to 
is new ſtate, he is taught the exerciſe of the firelock, firſt 
done, and afterwards with two or three of his companions. 
This is not entruſted to a corporal or ſerjeant; it is the 
duty of a ſubaltern officer. In the park at Berlin, every 
morning may be ſeen the lieutenants of the different regi- 

N | 5 ments, 
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ments exerciſing, with the greateſt aſſiduity, ſometimes 2 
ſingle man, at other times three or four together; and now, 
if the young recruit ſhews neglect or remiſſneſs, his atten. 
tion is rouſed by the 'officer's cane, which is applied with 
augmenting energy, till he has acquired the full command 
of his hrelock. He is taught ſteadineſs under arms, and 
the immobility of a ſtatue; — he is informed, that all hi; 
members are to move only at the word of command, and 
not at his own pleaſure;—that ſpeaking, coughing, ſneezing, 
are all unpardonable crimes ; and when the poor lad is ac- 
compliihed to their mind, they give him to underſtand, 
that now it is perfectly known what he can do, and there- 
fore the ſmalleſt deficiency will be puniſhed with rigour, 
And although he ſhould deſtine every moment of his time, 
and all his attention, to cleaning his arms, taking care of 
his clothes, and practiſing the manual exerciſe, it is but 
barely poſlible for him to eſcape puniſhment; and if his 
captain happens to be of a capricious or cruel diſpoſition, 


the ill-fated ſoldier loſes the poor chance of that pol- 


ſibility. 

As for the officers, they are not indeed ſubjected to cor- 
poral puniſhment, but they are obliged to beſtow as un- 
remitting attention as the men. The ſubalterns are almoſt 
conſtantly on guard, or exerciſing the rectuits: the captain 
knows, that he will be blamed by his colonel, and can ex- 
pect no promotion, if his company be not as perfect as 
the others: the colonel entirely loſes the king's favour it 
his regiment ſhould fail in any particular: the general i 
anſwerable for the diſcipline of the brigade, or garriſon, 
under his immediate command, The king will not be 
ſatisfied with the general's report on that ſubject, but mull 
examine every thing himſelf; ſo that from his majeſty, 
gown to the common centinel, every individual is aleit- 


And as the king, who is the chief ſpring and re 
mobile 
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mobile of the whole, never relaxes, the faculties of every 
ſubordinate perſon are kept in conſtant exertion: the con- 
ſequence of which 1s, that the Pruſſian army is the beſt diſ- 
ciplined, and the readieſt for ſervice at a minute's warn- 
ing, of any now in the world, or perhaps that ever was in 
it, Other monarchs have attempted to carry diſcipline to 
the ſame degree of perfection, and have begun this plan 
with aſtoniſhing eagerneſs. But a little time and new ob- 
jects have blunted their keenneſs, and divided their atten- 
tion, They have then delegated the execution to a com- 
„ nander in chief, he to another of inferior rank, and thus 
a certain degree of relaxation having once taken place, 
bon pervades the whole ſyſtem ; but the perſeverance of 
„ de king of Pruſſia is without example, and is perhaps the 
' Bl moſt remarkable part of his extraordinary character. 
at Tur degree of exertion which a man of a vigorous 
„nud i is capable of making on ſome very important occa- 
> WF flon, the king of Pruſſia has made for this thirty years at a 
- fretch, without permitting pleaſure, indolence, diſguſt, 
or diſappointment, to interrupt his plan for a ſingle day. 
And he has obliged every perſon through the various 
- Wl departments of his government to make, as far as their 
© Wi characters and ſtrength could go, the ſame exertions.-—TI 


n leave you to judge in what manner ſuch a man mult be 


„emed, and what he is capable of performing. 


it Wi. Tus MANNER or HUN TING wm 
1 GERMANY, 


[THE SAME.] 


q HE day after our arrival, breakfaſt was ſerved to the 

company ſeparately in their own apartments, as is the 
cuſtom here v. We afterwards ſet out for another villa 
belonging to this Prince +, at ſix miles diſtance, where he 


N gu intended 
Vienna, + Prince Lichtenſtein. 
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intended to give the duke the amuſement of hunting, 
The princeſs, the counteſs Degenfields, the duke, and 
captain M, were in one coach; the prince, the 
count, and I, in another; the two princes, with their g0- 
vernor and a young Engliſh gentleman, in a third, with a 
great retinue on horſeback. 

As the day was well advanced when we arrived, I ima. 
gined the hunting would begin immediately :—but every 
thing is done with method and good order in this country, 
and ĩt was thought proper to dine in the firſt place. This in 
due time being concluded; I thought the men would have 
proceeded directly to the ſcene of action, leaving the ladies 
till their return. But here I found myſelf miſtaken ; the 
ladies were to aſſiſt in the whole of this expedition: But as 
there was a neceſſity to traverſe a large wood, into which 
coaches could not enter, vehicles of a more commodious 
conſtruction were prepared. I forget what name is given 
to theſe carriages. They are of the form of benches, with 
ſtuffed ſeats, upon which fix or eight people: may place 
themſelves one behind the other. They are drawn by four 
horſes, and ſlide over the ground like a fledge, paſſing along 
paths and trackleſs ways, over which no wheel carriage 
could be drawn. | 

AFTER being conveyed in this manner acroſs the wood, 
and a conſiderable way beyond it, we came to a very large 
open held, in which there were ſeveral little circular in- 
cloſures of trees and underwood at wide intervals from each 
other. This hunting had hitherto been attended with very 
little fatigue; for we had been carried the whole way in 
coaches, or on the ledges, which are ſtill caſter than any 
coach. In ſhort, we had been perfectly paſſive ſince 
breakfaſt, except during the time of dinner. 

Bur when we arrived at this large plain, I was inform 


that the hunting would commence within a very {bot 
0 * time. 
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eme. I then expected we ſhould have ſome violent ex- 
„c ciſe after ſo much inactivity, and began to fear that 
doe ladies might be over-fatigued, when lo ! the prince's 
ie ervants began to arrange ſome portable chairs at a ſmall 
” WW iiftance from one of the thickets above mentioned. The 
princeſs, counteſs, and the reſt of the company took 
their places; and when every body was ſeated, they aſſured 
me that the hunting was juſt going to begin. 


7 I own my curioſity was now excited in a very uncom- 
% WH mon degree; and I was filled with impatience to ſee the 
ae of a hunting, which had been conducted in a ſtyle ſo 
e afferent from any idea I had of that diverſion. While [ 
N at loſt in conjecture, I perceived, at a great diſtance, a 


long line of people moving towards the little wood, near 
wich the company was ſeated. As they walked along, 
they gradually formed the ſegment of a circle, whoſe centre 
was this wood. I underſtood that theſe were peaſants, 
with their wives and children, who, walking forward in 
this manner, rouſe the game, which naturally take ſhelter 
in the thicket of trees and buſhes. As ſoon as this hap- 
pened, the peaſants ruſhed in at the fide oppoſite to that 
where our company had taken poſt, beat out the game, 
and then the maſſacre began. 
ol Each perſon was provided with a fuſil, and many more 
were at hand loaded for immediate The ſervants were 
employed in charging as faſt as the pieces were fired off; 
ſo that an uninterrupted ſhooting was kept up, as long as 
the game continued flying or running out of the wood. 
The prince hardly ever miſſed.— He himſelf killed above 
any thirty partridges, a few pheaſants, and three hares. 
nee Ar the beginning of this ſcene, I was a good deal ſur- 
priſed to ſee a ſervant hand a fuſil to the princeſs, who with 
od, vat coolneſs, and without riſing from her ſeat, took aim 
oy A partridge, which immediately fell to the ground. 
ne, With 
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With the ſame eaſe ſhe killed ten or twelve partridges and 
pheaſants, at about double the number of ſhots. The ee. 
cution done by the reſt of the company was by no means 
conſiderable. hi 
8 THrovuGn I had not heard of it before, I now underſtood, 
© that ſhooting is not an uncommon amuſement with the 
German ladies : and it is probable, their attention to the 
delicacy of the fair ſex, has induced the hardy Germans to P, 
render this diverſion ſo little fatiguing. Ja 


51. CHARACTER or FREDERIC II. Tat TAN 
KING ü or PRUSSIA. ve. 


| [Tur Same.) na 


HE King of Pruſſia is below the middle ſize, well I gn. 
made, and remarkably active for his time of life. He 
| has become hardy by exerciſe and a laborious life; for wh 
| 
| 


his conſtitution originally ſeems to have been none of Th 
the ſtrongeſt. His look announces ſpirit and penetration, ¶ 4, 
| He has fine blue eyes; and, in my opinion, his counte- 
i nance upon the whole is agreeable. Some who have ſeen HA 
him are of a different opinion. All who judge from his WW _x 
i portraits only, muſt be ſo; for although I have ſeen many I go 
= which have a reſemblance of him, and ſome which have d 
a great deal, yet none of them do him juſtice. His features buf 
acquire a wonderful degree of animation while he converſes. 


| 2 
| — This is entirely loſt upon canvas. C 
| He ſtoops conſiderably, and inclines his head almoſt I - 


conſtantly to one fide. His tone of voice is the cleareſt er 

| and moſt agreeable in converſation I ever heard. He (peaks WW. 

| a great deal; yet thoſe who hear him, regret that he does WF iin 

| not ſpeak a great deal more. His obſervations are always this 
| - lively, very often juſt, and few men poſſeſs the talent of 

repartee in greater perſection. He hardly ever varies D 

arels, 
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4 Wl dreis, which conſiſts of a blue coat, lined and faced with 
- Wl red, and a yellow waiſtcoat and breeches, He always 
1s WM wears boots, with huſſar tops, which fall in wrinkles about 
his ancles, and are oftner of a dark brown than a black 
„colour. | 7 
ie His hat would be thought extravagantly large in Eng- 
e 12nd, though it is of the ſize commonly uſed by the 
0 8 Pruffian officers of cavalry, He generally wears one of the 
large ſide corners over his forehead and eyes, and the front 
cock at one ſide.— He wears his hair cued behind and 
'L BY dreſſed with a ſingle buckle on each fide. - From their being 
yery careleſsly put up, and unequally powdered, we may 
naturally conclude, that the friſeur has been greatly hurried 
in the execution of his office, He uſes a very large gold 
ſauff-box, the lid ornamented with diamonds, and takes 
an immoderate quantity of Spaniſh ſnuff, the marks of 
which are very apparent on his waiſtcoat and breeches, 
Theſe are alſo liable to be ſpoiled by the paws of two or 
three Italian Grey-hounds, which he often careſſes. 

He drefles as ſoon as he gets up in the morning. This 
takes up but a few minutes, and ſerves for the whole day. 
—You have often heard that the king of Pruſſia's hours, 
from four or five in the morning till ten at night, are all 
dedicated methodically to certain occupations, either of 
buſineſs or amuſement. This is certainly true, and the , 
arrangement has not ſuſtained ſuch an interruption for many 
years, as ſince the preſent company came to Potſdam.— 


of: N Some who pretend to more than common penetration 
dl alert, that at preſent they can perceive marks of uneaſi- 
ay in his countenance, and ſeem convinced, that there 
oe vill not be ſuch another company at Sans-Souci during 
as reign, 

„ Aut buſines with the king is tranſted by letters. 


ele very petition or propoſal muſt be made in this form, which 
J 0 
72 15 


- 
: 


| 
f 
N 
0 


might be inconvenient to perform. 


it may be fo, and they make the beſt uſe of it they can. 
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is adhered to ſo invariably, as I have been aſſured, that if 
any of his generals wiſhed to promote a cadet to the rank 
of an enſign, he would not venture to make his propoſal in 
any other manner, even though he had daily opportuni. 
ties of converſing with his majeſty. The meaneſt of his 


ſubjects may apply to him in writing, and are ſure of an 
| anſwer. His firſt buſineſs every morning is the peruſing 


the papers addreſſed to him. A fingle word wrote with 
his pencil in the margin, indicates the anſwer to be given, 
which is afterwards made out in form by his ſecretaries, 
This method affords the king time to deliberate on the 
juſtice and propriety of every demand, and prevents the 
poſſibility of his being ſurpriſed into a promiſe, which it 


Fx fits down to dinner preciſely at noon. Of late he 
allows more time to this repaſt than formerly. It is ge- 
nerally after three before he leaves the company. Eight 
or nine of his officers are commonly invited to dine with 
him. Since our coming to Potſdam, Count Neſſelrode, 
and the. Abbe Baſtiani, two men of letters, were the only 


company, beſides the officers, who dined with the king, 
while he lived in his uſual way at the old palace of Sans- e 
Souci; and thoſe two were then of his party almoſt every K 
day. The Count has now left this court; the Abbe be © 
an apartment in the palace, He is an Italian by birth, a ; 
man of wit, and an excellent companion. At table the | 
king likes that every perſon ſhould appear to be on a foot- 4 
ing, and that the converſation ſhould be carried on with n 
perſect freedom. The thing, by the way, is impoſſible. 1 
That confidential unreſtrained flow of the heart, which takes a 
place in a ſociety of equals, is a pleaſure which a deſpotic I 
prince can never taſte. However, his majeſty deſires that a 


At one of theſe meetings, when the king was in a 8 
| humouß, 


our, 
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humour, he ſaid to Baſtiani,— When you ſhall obtain the 
tiara, which your exemplary piety muſt one day procure 
you, how will you receive me when I arrive at Rome to 
pay my duty to your holineſs ? —T will immediately give 
orders, replied the Abbe, with great readineſs, Qu'on 
falſe entrer Vaigle noir, qu'il me couvre de ſes ailes, 
mais qu'il m'epargne ſon bec. 

Nozop v ſays more lively things in converſation than the 
king himſelf. Many of his bons mots are repeated here. 
I ſhall only mention one, which is at once an inſtance of 
his wit, and greatneſs of mind, in rendering juſtice to the 
merit of a man who has cauſed him more vexation than 
perhaps any other perſon alive. When the King of Pruſſia 
had a perſonal meeting ſome years ſince with the Emperor, 
they always dined together, a certain number of their 
principal officers being with them. One day, General 
Laudohn was going to place himſelf at the foot of the table, 
when the king, who was at the head, called to him, Venez, 
je vous en prie, Monſieur Laudohn, placez vous ici. Paime 
infinement mieux vous avoir de mon cote que vis-a-vis. 
Though all the cordiality of friendſhip, and the full charms 
of unreſerved ſociety, cannot exiſt where the fortune of 


every other individual depends on the will of one of the 


company; yet the king endeavours to put every one as 
much at his eaſe as the nature of the caſe will admit, and 
I have heard of his bearing ſome very ſevere retorts with 
perſect good humour. He has too much wit himſelf, and 
is too fond of it in others, to repel its attacks with any 
other weapons than thoſe which it furniſhes. None but 
the moſt abſurd of dunces could attempt to rally, without 
being able to allow of raillery; and only the meaneſt of 
ſouls would think of revenging the liberties taken with a 


companion by the power of a king. 


A VERY ſtriking inſtance of the freedom which may be 
K uſcd 


| 


General 
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uſed with him occurred a little before the late reviews, and 
what makes it more remarkable, it happened, not during 
the gaiety of the table, but on the very ſcene of military 
ſtrictneſs. Te regiments were in the field. That of 
was one of them. This officer is fond 
of company, and paſles more of his time in the ſociety 
of ſtrangers, and with the foreign miniſters, than moſt others 
in the Pruſſian ſervice. Something, it is probable, had 
chagrined the king that morning. While the regiment 
advanced in a line, he ſaid to the general, who ſtood near 


him, Votre regiment n'eſt pas aligne, Monſieur ———, 


et ce n'eſt pas ſurprenant, vous jouez tant aux cartes. 
The general called-out -inſtantly with a loud voice to the 
regiment, Alte! and they immediately ſtopt : then, turn- 
ing to the king, he ſaid, Il n'eſt pas queſtion, Sire, de mes 
cartes Mais, ayez la bonte de regarder fi ce regiment 
n'eſt pas aligne.——The regiment was in a very ſtraight 
line, and the king moved away -without ſpeaking, and 
ſeemingly diſpleaſed, not with the general, but with him- 
ſelf. This manly officer never had reaſon afterwards to 
believe that the king had taken his freedom amiſs. 

I rave already faid, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for 
any man to enjoy an office in the King of Pruſſia's ſervice 
without performing the duty of it. / He is himſelf active 
and aſſiduous, and he makes it a point that all his miniſters 


and ſervants ſhall be ſo too. But to thoſe who know their H 


buſineſs, and perform it exactly, he is an eaſy and equitable A 
maſter. - A gentleman who has been many years about his af 
perſon, and is now one of his aid-de-camps, affured me " 
of this. The king underſtands what ought to be done; ¶ cn 
and his ſervants are never expoſed to the ridiculous or con- 


80 
tradictory orders of ignorance, or the mortifications of eu 
caprice. His favourites, of whatever kind, never were able I be 
to n influence over him in any thing regarding his 


* 
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buſineſs. Nobody ever knew better how to diſcriminate 
the merits of thoſe who ſerve him in the important de- 
partments of ſtate, from theirs who contribute to his 
amuſement. A man who performs the duty of his office 
with alertneſs and fidelity, has nothing to apprehend from 
the king's being fond of the company and converſation 
of his enemy. Let the one be regaled at the king's table 
every day, while the other never receives a ſingle invita- 
tion; yet the real merit of both is known :—and if his 
adverſary ſhould ever try to turn the king's favour to the 
purpoſes of private hatred or malice, the attempt will be 
repelled with diſdain, and the evil he intended. for another 
will fall on himſelf, 


52. CHARACTER or rut EMPEROR or 
GERMANY. 


[Tux SAME.] 


HE Emperor is of a middle fize, well-made, and 
of a fair complexion. He has a conſiderable reſem- 
blance of his ſiſter, the Queen of France, which, in my 
opinion, is ſaying a great deal in favour of his looks, 
Till I ſaw ſomething of his uſual behaviour, I did not think 
it poſſible for a perſon in ſuch an elevated ſituation, to put 
every body with whom he converſes upon ſo eaſy a footing. 
His manner, as I have often mentioned, is affable, obliging, 
and perfectly free from the reſerved and lofty deportment 
aſſumed by ſome on account of high birth. Whoever has 
the honour to be in company with him, fo far from being 
checked by ſuch deſpicable pride, has need to be on his 
guard, not to adopt ſuch a degree of familiarity as, what- 
ever the condeſcenſion of the one might permit, would 
de highly improper in the other to uſe. He is regularin 
bis way of life, moderate in his pleaſures, ſteady in his 
K 2 plans, 


/ 
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plans, and diligent in buſineſs. He is fond of his army, 
and inclines that the ſoldiers ſhould have every com- 
fort and neceſſary conſiſtent with their fituation. He i 
certainly an ceconomiſt, and laviſhes very little money on 
uſeleſs pomp, miſtreſſes, or favourites; and it is, I ſuppoſe, 
on no better foundation than this, that his enemies accuſe 
him of avarice. 

I cannorT help regarding œconomy as one of the moſt 
uſcful qualities in a prince. Liberality, even when puſhed 
to an imprudent length, may, in a private perſon, proceed 
from a kind of greatneſs of mind, becauſe his fortune is in 
every ſenſe his own, and he can injure nobody but him- 
ſelf by laviſhing it away. He knows that when it is gone, 
nobody will reimburſe him for his extravagance. He 
{ſeems therefore to have taken the reſolution to ſubmit to 
the incenveniency of Future poverty, rather than renounce 
the preſent happineſs of aCting with a magnificent libera- 
lity, and beſtowing on others more than he can afford, 
This is not the caſe with a prince. What he ſquanders is 
not his own, but the public money. He knows that his 
pomp and ſplendour will be kept up, and that his ſubjects, 
not he, are to feel the inconveniences of his prodigality, 
When I hear, therefore, that a king has given great ſuns 
of money to any particular perſon; from the ſum given, 
the perſon who receives it, the motive for the gift, and 
other circumſtances, I can judge whether it is well or il 
diſpoſed of; but, in either caſe, it cannot be called ge- 
neroſity. The virtue of generoſity conſiſts in a man's de- 
priving himſelf of ſomething for the ſake of another. Ther 
can be no generolity in giving to John what James muſt 
replace the next moment. What is called generoſity in 
kings, very often conſiſts in beſtowing that money on the 
idle part of their ſubjects which they have ſqueezed from 


the induſtrious. I haye heard a parcel of fiddlers and oper 
dancers 
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dancers praiſe a prince for his noble and generous behaviour 
to. them, while men near. his perſon of uſeful talents and 
real worth were diſtreſſed for bread. The emperor cer- 
tainly has none of that kind of generoſity. 

His uſual dreſs (the only one indeed in which I ever ſaw 
him except at the feaſt of the Knights of St. Stephen) 
is a plain uniform of white faced with red. When he goes 
to Laxenberg, Schonbrun, and other places near Vienna, 
he generally drives two horſes in an open chaiſe, with a 
ſervant behind, and no other attendant of any kind. He 
very ſeldom allows the guard to turn out as he paſtes through 
the gate. Nobody ever had a ſtronger difpoſition to judi- 
cious inquiry. He is fond of converſing with ingemous 
people. When he hears of any perſon, of whatever rank 
or country, being diſtinguiſhed for any particular talent; 
he is eager to converſe with him, and turns the converſa- 
tion to the ſubject on which that perſon is thought to excel, 
drawing from him all the uſeful information he can. Of all 
the means of knowledge this is perhaps the moſt powerful, 
and the moſt proper that can be uſed by one whoſe more 
neceſſary occupations do not leave him much time for 
ſtudy. He ſeems to be of opinion, that the vanity and 
ignorance of many princes are frequently owing to the 
forms in which they are intrenched, and to their being de- 
prived of the advantages which the reſt of mankind enjoy 
from a free compariſon and exchange of ſentiment. He is 
convinced, that unleſs a king can contrive to live in ſome 
ſocieties 'on a footing of equality, and can weigh his own 
merit, without throwing his guards and pomp into the 
ſcale, it will be difficult for him to know either the world 
or himſelf, 

Ox evening at the Counteſs Walſtein's the conver- 
lation leading that way, the Emperor enumerated ſome 
remarkable and ludicrous inſtances of the inconveniences 
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of etiquette, which had occurred at a certain court, One 
perſon preſent hinted. at the effectual means his majeſty 
had uſed to baniſh every inconveniency of that kind from 
the court of Vienna, To which he replied, it would be 
hard indeed, if, becauſe I have the ill fortune to be an 
emperor, I ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſocial 
life, which are ſo much. to my taſte, All the grimace and 
parade, to which people in my ſituation are accuſtomed 
ſrom their cradle, have not made me ſo vain, as to imagine 
that I am in any eſſential quality ſuperior to other men; 
and if I had any tendency to ſuch an opinion, the ſureſt 
way to get rid of it, is the method I take, of mixing in 
ſociety, where I have daily occaſions of finding myſelf in- 
ferior in talents to thoſe I meet with. Conſcious of this, it 
would afford me no enjoyment to aſſume airs of a ſu- 
periority which I feel does not exiſt, I endeavour there- 
fore to pleaſe, and to be pleaſed ; and, as much as the in- 
conveniency of my ſituation will permit, to enjoy the 
bleſſings of ſociety like other men, convinced that the man 
who is ſecluded from thoſe, and raiſes himſelf above friend- 
ſhip, is alſo raiſed above happineſs, and deprived of the 
means of acquiring knowledge. This kind of language is 
not uncommon with poor philoſophers ; but I imagine it 
is rarely held by princes, and the inferences to be drawn 
from it more rarely put in practice. 

A FEw days after this, there was an exhibition of fire- 
works on the Prater. This is a large park planted with 
wood, and ſurroumded by the Danube, over which there 
is a wooden bridge. No carriages being allowed to pak, 

the company leave their coaches at one end, and walk, 
There is a narrow path railed off on one fide of the bridge. 
Many people very injudiciouſly took this path, to which 
there is an eaſy entrance at one end, but the exit is difficult 


at the other; for only one perſon can go out at a time. 
. The 
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The path therefore was very ſoon choaked up; the un- 
fortunate paſſengers crept on a ſnail's pace, and in the moſt 
ſtraitened and diſagreeable manner imaginable; whilſt thoſe 
who had kept the wide path in the middle of the bridge, 
like the fortunate and wealthy in their journey through life, 
moved along at their eaſe, totally regardleſs of the wretched 


circumſtances of their fellow- paſſengets. Some few of the 


priſoners in the narrow paſſage, who were of a ſmall ſize, 
and uncommon addreſs, crawled under the rail, and got 
into the broad walk in the middle; but all who were tall, 
and of a larger make, were obliged to remain and ſubmit to 
their fate. An Engliſhman, who had been at the Counteſs 
Walſtein's when the Emperor expreſſed himſelf as above- 
mentioned, was of the laſt claſs. The Emperor, as he 
paſſed, ſeeing · that thoſe of a ſmall ſize extricated them- 
ſelves, while the Engliſhman remained fixed in a very 
aukward ſituation, called out, Ah, Monſieur ! Je vous ai 
bien annoncẽ combien il eſt incommode d'etre trop grand. 
A preſent vous devez etre bien de mon avis; —- Mais 
comme je ne puis rien faire pour vous ſoulager, je vous 
recommende a Saint Georges 

THERE are people who, having heard of the emperor's 
uncommon affability, and of his total contempt of pomp 
and parade, of which the bulk of mankind are ſo much 
enamoured, have aſſerted, that the whole is affectation. 
But if the whole tenor of any perſon's words and actions is 
to be conſidered as affectation, I do not know by what 


means we are to get at the bottom of his real character. 


Yet people, who have a violent taſte for any particular 
thing, are extremely ready to believe, that thoſe who have 
not the ſame taſte are affected. 
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53. CHARACTER or A oO KING, EexEmPLirite 
IN THE CONDUCT or GELON, 


[PLUTARCH.)] 


gt was not born in Syracuſe, yet all the in- 
habitants of that city, though extremely jealous of 
their liberty, forced him in a manner to be their king, 
Though an alien, the ſupreme power went in ſearch of 
him: nor had the Syracuſans any cauſe to repent of their 
choice. The power and authority with which he was 
entruſted did not add to his known zeal for their intereſt, 
but only enabled him to do them more important ſervices: 
for by a change till then unheard of, and of which Tacitus 
found no example, except in Veſpaſian, he was the firſt 
whom the ſovereign power made the better man. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the dutics of the regal office, 
as well as its great weight, He thought himſelf only king 
for the defence of the ſtate, to preſerve the good order of 
ſociety, to protect innocence and juſtice, and to exhibit 
to all his ſubjects, in his ſimple, modeſt, active, and te- 
gular life, a pattern of every civil virtue. The whole of 
royalty that he aſſumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal 
for the public welfare, and the ſweet ſatis faction which re- 
ſults from making millions happy by his cares : in a word, 
he conſidered the ſovereignty as an obligation, and a means 
to procure the felicity of a great number of men. He 
baniſhed from it pomp, licentiouſneſs, and impunity from 
crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reigning, 
but contented himſelf with making the laws reign. He 
never made his inferiors feel that he was their maſter ; but 
only inculcated to them, that both himſelf and they ought 
to ſubmit to reaſon and juſtice, To induce their obedience, 
he employed the arts of perſuaſion and a good example, 

which 
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which are the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a ſincere 
and uninterrupted obedience. 

Ox of the chief objects of his attention, and in which 
his ſucceſſor followed his example, was the cultivation of 
the lands. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was in 
corn, and the immenſe revenues which might be produced 
from fo rich a ſoil when induſtriouſly improved. He ani- 
mated the huſbandmen by his preſence and commenda- 
tions, and diſtinguiſhed the moſt deſerving by ſome mark 
of his favour. His intention was not merely to make 
the country rich and fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe his 
ſubjects, to accuſtom and inure them to toils, and by that 
means to preſerve them from a thouſand diſorders which 
inevitably follow a ſoft and indolent life. For this pur- 
poſe he laboured to make the cultivation of the lands to be 
conſidered as an honourable employment. 

THERE are few maxims, in point of policy, on which 
the ancients have more ſtrongly inſiſted than on that re- 
lating to the improvement of huſbandry ; a manifeſt proof 
of their great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they 
had of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid happineſs of 
a ſtate, Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſubject of which 
is government, entitled, Hero, ſhews the great advantage 
it would be of to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious to reward 
thoſe who ſhould excel in huſbandry, and whatever relates 
to the cultivation of lands. He ſays the ſame of war, of 
trade, and of all the arts; on which occaſion, if honours 
were paid to all thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
them, it would give univerſal life and motion, would ex- 
cite a noble and laudable emulation among the ſubjects, and 
give riſe to a thouſand inventions for the improvement of 
theſe arts. 

Bur Gelon was more particularly famous for his in- 
riolable hacgity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements z 
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a quality very eſſential to a prince, the only one capable of 
gaining him the love and confidence of his ſubjects and of 
foreigners, and which therefore ought to be conſidered as 
the baſis of all juſt policy and good government. Having 
occaſion for money to carry om an expedition he meditated, 
he addreſed the people, in order to obtain a contribution 
from them; but finding the Syracuſans unwilling to be at 
ſo great an expence, he told them, that he aſked nothing 
but a loan, and that he would engage to repay it as ſoon 
as the war ſhould be over. The money was advanced, 
and repaid punctually, at the promiſed time. How happy 
is the government where ſuch juſtice and equity are ex- 
erciſed, and how miſtaken are thoſe miniſters and princes 
who violate them in the leaſt! A revered old age, a name 
highly dear to all his ſubjects, a reputation equally dif- 
fuſed within and without his kingdoms; theſe were the 
fruits of that wiſdom which he retained in the throne to his 
laſt moments. His reign was ſhort, and only juſt ſhewed 
him in a manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his perſon an ex- 
ample of a great, good, and true king. He left the world, 
after having reigned only ſeven years, to the infinite regret 
of all his ſubjects; every family believing itſelf deprived of 
its beſt friend, its protector and father. 


54 CHARACTER or CYRUS, KING or 
PERSIA, 


[RoLLIN's ANCIENT HisTORY,] 


1 king of Perſia, may juſtly be conſidered as 


| one of the wiſeſt conquerors and moſt accompliſhed 
princes to be found in profane hiſtory, He was poſſeſſed 
of all the qualities requiſite to form a great man ; wiſdom, 


nioderation, courage, magnanimity, noble ſentiments, 2 
wonderful 
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wonderful ability in managing men's tempers, and gaining 
their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the parts of 
the military art as far as that age had carried it, a vaſt extent 
of genius and capacity for forming, and an equal ſteadineſs 
and prudence for executing the greateſt projects. It is very 
common for thoſe heroes who ſhine in the field, and make 
a figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor one 
upon other occaſions, and in matters of a different nature. 
We are aſtoniſhed to ſee them alone, and without their 
armies, to find what a difference there is between a general 
and a great man; to ſee what low ſentiments and mean 
things they are capable of in private life ; how they are 
influenced by jealouſy, and governed by intereſt ; how 
diſagreeable and odious they render themſelves by their 
haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve their authority, and which only ſerve to 
make them hated and deſpiſed. Cyrus had none of theſe 


deſects; he appeared always the ſame, that is, always 


great, even in the moſt indifferent matters. 

BEiNG aſſured of his greatneſs, of which real merit was 
tne foundation and ſupport, he thought of nothing more 
than to render himſelf affable, and eaſy of acceſs : and 
whatever he ſeemed to loſe by his condeſcenſion, was abun- 
dantly compenſated by the cordial affection and ſincere 
reſpect it procured him from his people. Never was any 
prince a greater maſter of the art of inſinuation, ſo neceſlary 
for thoſe that govern, and yet ſo little underſtood or prac- 
tiled. He knew perfectly what advantage may reſult from 
a ſingle word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from 
a command tempered with reaſon, from a little praiſe in 
granting a favour, and from ſoftening a refuſal with ex- 
preſhons of concern and good-will. His hiſtory abounds 
with beauties of this kind. He was rich in a ſort of wealth 
which moſt ſovereigns want who are poſſeſſed of every 
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thing but faithful friends, and whoſe indigence, in that 
particular, is concealed by the ſplendor and affluence with 
which they are ſurrounded. Cyrus was beloved becauſe he 
himſelf had a love for others: for, has a man any friends, 
or does he deſerve to have any, when he himſelf is void of 
friendſhip? Nothing affects us more than to ſee, in Xeno- 
phon, the manner in which Cyrus lived and converſed with 
his friends, always preſerving as much dignity as was re- 
quiſite to keep a due decorum, and yet infinitely removed 
from that ill- judged haughtineſs, which deprives the great 
of the moſt innocent and agreeable pleaſure in life, that of 
converſing freely and ſociably with * of merit, though 
of an inferior ſtation. 

The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a perſect 
model to all perſons in authority. His friends had received 
from him not only the liberty, but an expreſs command to 
open their minds freely; and though he was much ſuperior 
to all his officers in underſtanding, yet he never undertook 
any thing without aſking their advice: and whatever was 
to be done, whether it was to reform any thing in the 
government, to make changes in the army, or to form a 
new enterprize, he would always have every man ſpeak 
his ſentiments, and would often make uſe of them, to 
correct his own. So different was he from the perſon men- 
tioned by Tacitus, who thought it a ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting the moſt excellent project or advice, that it did 
not proceed from himſelf : Confilii, quam vis egregii, quod 
ipſe non offerret, inimicus. | 
- C1c£Ro0 obſerves, that during the whole time of Cyrus's 
government, he was never heard to ſpeak one rough or 
angry word, Cujus ſummo in imperio nemo unquam verbun 
ullum aſperius audivit. What a great encomium for 2 
prince is comprehended in that ſhort ſentence |! ! Cyrus wuſt 


have been a very great maſter of himſelf, to be able in 4 
mi 
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midſt of ſo much agitation, and in ſpite of all the intoxi- 
cating effects of ſovereign power, always to preſerve his 
mind in ſuch a ſtate of calmneſs and compoſure, that no 
crofles, diſappointments, and unforeſeen accidents ſhould 
ever ruffle its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any 
barſh or offenſive expreſſion. 
Bur what was ſtill greater in him, and more truly royal 
than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all his labours 
and endeavours ought to tend to the happineſs of his people; 
and that it was not by the ſplendor of riches, by pompous 
equipages, Juxurious living, or a magnificent table, that 
a king ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his ſubjects, but 
by a ſuperiority of merit in every kind, and particularly 
by a conſtant indefatigable care and vigilance to promote 
their intereſts, and ſecure the public welfare and tranquillity. 
He ſaid himſelf one day as he was diſcourſing with his 
courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince ought to 
conſider himſelf as a ſhepherd; (the image under which both 
facred and profane writers repreſent good kings) and that 
he ought to have the ſame vigilance, care, and goodneſs, 
« It is his duty,” ſays he, © to watch that his people may 
live in ſafety and quiet; to charge himſelf with anxieties 
and cares, that they may be exempted from them; to chooſe 
whatever is ſalutary for them, and to remove whatever is 
hurtful and prejudicial; to place his delight in ſeeing them 
increaſe and multiply, and valiantly expoſe his own perſon 
in their defence and protection.“ This, ſays he, is the 
natural idea, and the juſt image of a good king. It is 
reaſonable at the ſame time that his ſubjects ſhould render 
him all the ſervices he ſtands in need of; but it is ſtill more 
reaſonable, that he ſhould labour to make them happy, be- 
cauſe it is for that yery end that he is their king, as much as 
it is the end and office of a ſhepherd to take care of his 
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IT was by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that 
Cyrus founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a time, 
that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conqueſt for 
ſeveral years; that he made himſelf ſo much eſteemed and 
beloved, not only by his own natural ſubjects, but by all 
the nations he had conquered ; and that after his death he 
was univerſally regretted as the common father of all his 


people. 


55, SKETCH or Tut MANNERS ann CHA. 
RACTER OF THE SECOND SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


[RoLiin's AxciENT HisTORY,] 


CIPIO, the deftrayer of Carthage, was fon to the 
famous Paulus Æmilius, who conquered Perſeus, the 

laſt king of Macedon ; and confequently grandſon to that 
Paulus, who loſt his life in the battle Cann. He was 
adopted by the fon of the great Scipio Africanus, and 
called Scipio Æmilianus; the names of the two familics 
being ſo united, purſuant to the law of adoptions. Our 
Scipio ſupported, with equal luſtre, the honour and dignity 
of both houſes, being poſſeſſed of all the exalted qualities 
of the ſword and gown. The whole tenor of his life, ſays 
an hiſtorian, whether with regard to his actions, his 
thoughts, or words, was conſpicuous for its great beauty 
and regularity. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly (a 
circumſtance feldom found at that time in perſons of the 
military profeſſion) by his exquiſite taſte for polite litera- 
ture, and all the ſciences; as well as by the uncommon 
regard he ſhewed to learned men. It is univerſally known, 
that he was reported to be the author of Terence's co- 
medies, the moſt polite and elegant writings which the 
Romans could boaſt, We are told of Scipio, that no man 
| could 
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could blend more happily repoſe and action, nor employ his 
leiſure hours with greater delicacy and taſte: thus was he 
divided between arms and books, between the military 
labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet; in which he either exerciſed his body in toils of 
war, or his mind in the ſtudy of ſciences. By this he 
ſhewed, that nothing does greater honour to a perſon of 
diſtinction, of what quality or profeſſion ſoever he be, than 
the adorning his ſoul with knowledge. Cicero, ſpeaking 
of Scipio, ſays, that he always had Xenophon's works in 
his hands, which are ſo famous for the ſolid and excellent 
inſtructions they contain both in regard to war and policy. 

He owed this exquilite taſte, for polite learning and the 
ſciences, to the excellent education which Paulus /Emilius 
beſtowed on his children. He had put them under the 
ableſt maſters in every art; and did not ſpare any coſt on 
that occaſion, though his circumſtances were very narrow. 
Paulus ZEmilius himſelf was preſent at all their leſſons, as 
often as the affairs of government would permit ; becoming, 
by this means, their chief preceptor. - 

Tae ſtrict union between Polybius and Scipio finiſhed 
the exalted qualities, which, by the ſuperiority of his genius 
and diſpoſition, and the excellency of his education, were 
already the ſubject of admiration. Polybius, with a great 
number of Achaians, whoſe fidelity the Romans ſuſpected 
during the war with Perſeus, was detained in Rome, where 
his merit ſoon attracted the eyes, and made his converſa- 
tion the delight of all perſons of the higheſt quality in that 
city. Scipio, when ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to Polybius; and conſidered, as the greateſt felicity 
of his life, the opportunity he had of being inſtructed by 
ſo great a maſter, whoſe ſociety he preferred to all the vain 
and idle amuſements which are * ſo eagerly pur- 
lued by young perſons, - 
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PoLyB1vus's firſt care was, to inſpire Scipio with an 


averſion for thoſe equally dangerous and ignominious plea. 
ſures, to which the Roman youth were ſo ſtrongly addicted; 

the greateſt part of them being already depraved and cor. 
rupted by the luxury and licentiouſneſs, which riches and 
new conqueſts had introduced into Rome. Scipio, during 
the firſt five years that he continued in ſo excellent a ſchoo), 
made the greateſt improvement in it; and deſpiſing the 
levity and wantonneſs, as well as the pernicious examples 
of perſons of the ſame age with himſelf, he was looked upon, 
even at that time, as a ſhining model of diſcretion and 
wiſdom, 

From hence the tranſition was eaſy and natural to ge. 
neroſity, to a noble diſregard of riches, and to a laudable 
uſe of them ; all virtues fo requiſite in perſons of illuſtrious 
birth, and which Scipio carried to the moſt exalted pitch, 
as appears from ſome inſtances of this kind related by 
Polybius, and highly worthy our admiration. 

EMILIA, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and mo- 
ther of him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by 
Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, a great eſtate to 
the latter. This lady, beſides the diamonds and jewels 
which are worn by women of her high rank, poſleſſed a 
great number of gold and filver veſſels uſed in ſacrifices, 
together with ſeveral ſplendid equipages, and a conſiderable 
number. of ſlaves of both ſexes; the whole ſuited to the 
auguſt houſe into which ſhe had married. At her death, 
Scipio made over all thoſe rich poſſeſſions to Papiria his 
mother, who having been divorced a conſiderable time be- 
fore by Paulus /Emilius, and not being in circumſtances to 
ſupport the dignity of her- birth, lived in great obſcurity, 
and never appeared in the aſſemblies or public ceremonies. 
But when ſhe again frequented them with a magnificent 
train, this noble generoſity of Scipio did him more honour, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it 
in all converſations, and in a city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays 
polybius, were not eaſily prevailed upon to part with their 
money. | 
Scipio was no leſs admired on another occaſion. He 
was bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three 
different times, to the two daughters of Scipio his grand- 
father by adoption, half their portions, which amounted 
to fifty thouſand French crowns*. The time for the pay- 
ment of the firſt ſum being expired, Scipio put the whole 
money into the hands of a banker, Tiberius Gracchus, 
and Scipio Naſica, who had married the two ſiſters, imagin- 
ing that Scipio had made a miſtake, went to him, and 
obſerved, that the laws allowed him three years to pay the 
ſum in, and at three different times. Scipio anſwered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on this 
occaſion ; that they might indeed be executed in their 
greateſt rigour with ſtrangers, but that friends and relations 
ought to treat one another with more generous ſimplicity z 
and therefore defired them to receive the whole ſum. They 
were ſtruck with ſuch admiration at the generoſity of their 
kinſman, that, in their return home, they reproached them- 
ſelves with their narrow way of thinking, at a time when 
they made the greateſt figure, and had the higheſt regard 
paid to them, of any family in Rome. This noble action, 
fays Polybius, was the more admired, becauſe the moſt 
generous perſon in Rome, ſo far from conſenting to pay 
fiſty thouſand crowns before they were due, would not 
even pay a thouſand before time for payment was elapſed. 
Ir was from the ſame noble ſpirit, that two years aſter, 
Paulus /Emilius his father being dead, he made over to 
his brother Fabius, who was not ſo wealthy as himſelf, the 
part of their father's eſtate which was his (Scipio's) due, 
(amounting 
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(amounting to above threeſcore thouſand crowns &) in or. 
der that there might not be ſo great a diſparity between 
his fortune and that of his brother. 

Tris Fabius being deſirous to exhibit a ſhew of gladi- 
ators after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his memory, 
(as was the cuſtom in that age) and not being able to de. 
fray the expences on this occaſion, which amounted to 
a very heavy ſum, Scipio made him a preſent of fifteen 
thouſand crowns ; in order to defray at leaſt half the 
charges of it. x 


Tae ſplendid preſent, which Scipio had made his mo- 


ther Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as equity, 
after her demiſe; and his ſiſters, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to them. Never 
theleſs, Scipio thought it would have been diſhonourable in 
him, had he taken them back again. He therefore made 
over to his ſiſters whatever he had preſented to their mother, 
which amounted to a very conſiderable ſum; and by this 
freſh proof of his glorious diſregard of wealth, and the 
tender friendſhip he had for his family, acquired the ap- 
plauſe of the whole city. 

Tusk different benefactions, which e ie all to- 
gether to a prodigious ſum, ſeem to have received a higher 
luſtre from the age at which he beſtowed them, he being 
ſtill very young ; and yet more from the circumſtances of 
the time when they were preſented, as well as the kind and 
obliging behaviour he diſcovered on thoſe occaſtons. 

THE incidents, I have here mentioned, are fo repugnant 
to the maxims of this age, that there might be reaſon to 
fear, the reader would conſider them merely as the rhe- 
torical flouriſhes of an hiſtorian, who was prejudiced in 
favour of his hero; if it was not well known, that the 


predominant characteriſtic of Polybius, by whom they 
| are 
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are related, is a ſincere love for truth, and an utter aver- 
ſion to adulation of every kind. In the very paſſage, 
whence this relation is extracted, he thought it would be 
neceſſary ſor him to be a little guarded, where he expatiates 
on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio; and 
he obſerves, that as his writings were to be peruſed by the 
Romans, who were perfectly well acquainted with all the 
particulars of this great man's life, he would certainly be 
animadverted upon by them, ſhould he venture to advance 
any falſhood ; an affront, to which it is not probable that 
an author, who is ever ſo little tender of his reputation, 
would expoſe himſelf, eſpecially if no a was to 
accrue to him from it. 

Wr have already obſerved, that Scipio had never given 
into the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes, to which 
the young people at Rome ſo wantonly abandoned them- 
ſelves, But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this ſelf- 
denial of all deſtructive pleaſures, by the vigorous health 
ne enjoyed all the reſt of his life, which enabled him to 
taſte pleaſures of a much purer and more exalted kind, and 
to perform the great actions that reflected ſo much glory 
upon him, 

IT was at Scipio's return from Macedon, whither he 


had followed his father, that he met with Polybius in Rome, 


and contracted that ſtrict friendſhip with him, which was 
afterwards ſo beneficial to our young Roman, and did him 
almoſt as much honour in after-ages as all his canqueſts, 
We find from hiſtory, that Polybius lived with the two 
brothers. One day, when himſelf and Scipio were alone, 
the latter vented himſelf freely to him, and complained, 
but in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, that he, in their 
converſations at table, always directed himſelf to his brother 
Fabius, and never to him. © I am ſenſible,” ſays he, 


that this indifference ariſes from your ſuppoſing, with 
all 
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all our citizens, that I am a heedleſs young man, and 
_ Wholly averſe to the taſte which now prevails in Rome, be- 


' cauſe I do not plead at the bar, nor ſtudy the graces of 


elocution. But how ſhould I do this? I am told perpetual. 
ly, that the Romans expect a general, and not an orator, 
from the houſe of the Scipios. I will confeſs to you (par. 
don the freedom with which I reveal my thoughts) that 
your coldneſs and indifference grieve me exceedingly,” 
Polybius, ſurpriſed at theſe unexpected words, made Scipio 
the kindeſt anſwer ; and affured the illuſtrious youth, that 
though he always directed himſelf to his brother, yet this 
was not out of diſteſpect to him, but only becauſe Fabius 
was the eldeſt ; not to mention (continued Polybius) that, 
knowing you poſſeſſed but one foul, I conceived that! 
addrefſed both- when I ſpoke to either of you. He then 
aſſured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command; that 
with regard to the ſciences, for which he diſcovered the 
happieſt genius, he would have opportunities ſufficient to 
improve himfelf in them, from the great number of learned 
Grecians 'who reſorted daily to Rome; but that, as to the 
art of war, which was properly his proſeſſion and his fa- 
vourite ſtudy, he (Polybius) might be of ſome little ſervice 
to him. He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio, 
graſping his hand in a kind of rapture: © Oh ! when, 
fays he, ſhall I ſee the happy day, when, diſengaged from all 
other avocations, and living with me, you will be ſo much 
my friend, as to improve my underſtanding, and regulate 
my affections ? It is then I ſhall think myſelf worthy of my 
illuſtrious anceſtors.” From that time Polybius, over- 
joyed to fee ſo young a man breathe ſuch noble ſentiments, 
devoted himſelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever 
after paid him as much reverence as if he had been his ſa- 
ther. 


56. SKETCH 
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gs. SEETCH or THE On DINARY LIFE or THE 
EMPEROR, ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 


[G1zB0N's HisTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. ] 


* ſimple journal of his ordinary occupations ex- 

hibits a pleaſing picture of an accompliſhed emperor, 
and with ſome allowance for the difference of manners, 
might well deſerve the imitation of modern princes. Alex- 
ander roſe early: the firſt moments of the day were con- 
ſecrated to private devotion, and his domeſtic chapel was 
filled with the images of thoſe heroes, who, by improving 
or reforming human life, had deſerved the grateful reverence 
of poſterity. But, as he deemed the ſervice of mankind the 
moſt acceptable worſhip of the gods, the greateſt part of 
his morning hours was employed in his council, where he 
diſcuſſed public affairs, and determined private cauſes, with 
a patience and diſcretion above his years. The dryneſs of 
buſineſs was relieved by the charms of literature; and a 
portion of time was always ſet apart for his favourite ſtudies 

of poetry, hiſtory, and philoſophy. The works of Virgil 
and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his 
taſte, enlarged his underſtanding, and gave him the nobleſt 
ideas of man and government. 

Tn exerciſes of the body ſucceeded to thoſe of the 
mind; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robuſt, 
ſurpaſſed moſt of his equals in the gymnaſtic arts. Re- 
freſhed by the uſe of the bath and a flight dinner, he re- 
ſumed, with new vigour, the buſineſs of the day, and, till 
the hour of ſupper, the principal meal of the Romans, he 
was attended by his ſecretaries, with whom he read and 
anſwered the multitude of letters, memorials, and petitions, 
that muſt have been addreſſed to the maſter of the greateſt 
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part of the world. His table was ſerved with the moſt 
frugal ſimplicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to con. 
ſult his own inclination, the company conſiſted of a few 
ſelect friends, men of learning and virtue, amongſt whom 
Ulpian was conſtantly invited. Their converſation was 
familiar and inſtructive; and the pauſes were occaſionally 
enlivened by the recital of ſome pleaſing compoſition, which 
ſupplied the place of the dancers, comedians, and even 
gladiators, ſo frequently ſummoned to the tables of the 
rich and luxurious Romans, The dreſs of Alexander was 
plain and modeſt, his demeanor courteous and affable: at 
the proper hours his palace was open to all his ſubjects, 
but the voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleuſinian 
myſteries, pronouncing the ſame ſalutary admonition ; 
Let none enter theſe holy walls, unleſs he is conſcious 
of a pure and innocent mind,” 


57. COMPARATIVE CHARACT E R or Tre 
LACED AMONIANS and ATHENIANS, 


[BossVET's UNIVERSAL HisTORY,] 


MONGST all the republics, of which Greece was 
compoſed, Athens and Lacedzmon were undoubtedly 

the principal. No people could have more wit than the 
Athenians, nor more ſolid ſenſe than the Lacedzmonians, 
The former were naturally addicted to pleaſure ; the latter 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a hardy and laborious life, 
Both of them were fond of liberty and glory : but the liberty 
of the Athenians bordered on licentiouſneſs ; and that of 
the Lacedzmonians being reſtrained by ſevere laws at 
home, was only the more eager, on that account, to ex- 
tend its dominion abroad. The Athenians alſo were am- 
bitious of empire, but from a very different principle ; they 
| were 
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were actuated as much by intereſt as by glory. They 
excelled all the world in the art of navigation; and the 
ſovereignty of the ſea, which they had long poſſeſſed, had 
rendered them very wealthy. To continue in poſſeſſion of 
this important privilege, they would willingly have ſub- 
jected every thing to their power; and their riches, which 
inſpired them with this lofty paſſion, enabled them, at the 
ſame time, to gratify it to the utmoſt. The caſe was very 
different at Lacedemon. T here riches were held in con- 
tempt. As the laws of the Lacedæmonians were, all of 
them, calculated to render their government. a military 
republic, the glory of arms was the ſole object of their at- 
tention. Thence they were led to aſpire at dominion 
and the more they were raiſed above motives of intereſt, 
the more readily did they yield to the impulſe of ambition. 
The Lacedzmonians, from their regular life, were ſteady 
and determined in all their meaſures and maxims. The 
Athenians were more lively and active; but the people 
were poſſeſſed of too much power Their laws and phi- 
loſophy, indeed, had the happieſt effect upon people en- 
dued with ſuch exquiſite natural parts as theirs ; but reaſon 
alone was not ſufficient to keep them within the bounds of 
propriety and decorum. Their countryman Plato,' who 
knew them well, affirms, that fear was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to ſerve as a check upon thoſe too fiery and im- 
petuous ſpirits; and that after they were freed, by the 
victory at Salamis, from all apprehenſions of danger from 
the Perũan monarchs, they grew abſolutely ungovernable. 
Two things then contributed to their ruin; the glory 
of their great actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of their 
lituation. The magiſtrates were no longer regarded; and 
as Perſia was afflicted with exceſſive ſlavery, fo Athens, 
lays Plato, experienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty. 
THEsE two great republics, ſo contrary in their man- 
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ners and conduct, were perpetually claſhing and inter. 
fering with each other in the delign they had each of then 
formed of ſubjecting all Greece ; ſo that they were always 
enemies, more from the contrariety of their intereſts, than 
the incompatibility of their humours. | 

Tux other cities of Greece were unwilling to ſubmit to 
the dominion of either the one or the other ; for, beſides 
the cefire of preſerving their own independence, they 
found, that a ſubjection to either of theſe ſtates was a yoke 
by far too grievous to bear, The dominion of the Lace. 
dzmonians was altogether intolerable. Theſe people were 
obſerved to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their character, 
A government too rigid, and a life too laborious, had ren- 
dered them haughty, imperious, and overbearing in power: 
beſides which, no people could ever expect to live in peace 
under a city, which being formed for war, could not ſup. 
port itſelf, but by continuing perpetually in arms. Thus 
it appears, that the Lacedzmonians were capable of at- 
taining to ſupreme power, and- all the world were afraid 
they ſhould do ſo. 

Tux Athenians, on the other hand, were courteous and 
obliging. Nothing could be more delightful than a fight 
of their city, in which there was a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
feaſts and games, where wit, liberty, and the various paſſions 
of men every day exhibited new ſcenes; but the fickle- 
neſs of their temper diſguſted their allies, and was ſtill more 
inſupportable to their own ſubjects. It was impoſſible for 


theſe laſt not to experience the extravagance and caprice of 


a flattered people, that is to ſay, according to Plato, ſome- 
thing more dangerous than even the ſame excefles in a 
prince that is corrupted by flattery. 

THEsE two cities did not ſuffer Greece to continue in 


| repoſe. The Peloponneſian and other wars were entirely 


owing to their mutual jealouſy and ambition. But the 
ſame 


in 


imincible, and ſuperior to all oppoſition, and that nothing 
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ſame jealouſy, which involved Greece in troubles, ſup- 
ported, in ſome degree, her warlike ſpirit, and prevented 
her from falling into a ſtate of dependence upon either the 
one or the other of theſe republics. 

Tu Perſians ſoon perceived the peculiar ſituation of 
Greece, and they regulated their politics accordingly ; that 
is, they inflamed the jealouſies, and fomented the divi- 
fions we have mentioned. Lacedzmon, the moſt am- 
bitious of the two, was the firſt that furniſhed the Perſians 
with a plauſible pretence for interfering in the quarrels of 
Greece; and this they did with the ſole view of making 
themſelves maſters of the whole nation : eager to weaken 
the Greeks by the commiſſion of mutual hoſtilities, they 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of cruſhing them 
altogether. The ſtates of Greece, in their wars with one 
another, were in general but too apt to look up to the king 
of Perſia as the umpire of their differences ; and they even 
called him the great king, or the king, by way of eminence, 
as if they had already been his ſubjects. But it was im- 
poſſible that the ancient ſpirit of Greece ſhould not revive, 
when they were upon the point of falling into ſlavery, and 
under the yoke of Barbarians. 

Tux petty ſtates of Greece undertook to oppoſe this 
great king, and overturn his empire. With a ſmall army, 
but inured to the ſtricteſt diſcipline, Ageſilaus, king of 
Sparta, made the Petſians tremble in Afia Minor, and 
ſhewed that it was not' impoſlible to ſubvert their power. 
The diviſions of Greece alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts. 
The famous retreat of the ten thouſand, who, after the 
death of young Cyrus, made their way in a hoſtile manner 
through the whole © Perſian empire, and returned to 
their own country; that action, I ſay, demonſtrated to 
the Greeks more clearly than ever, that their ſoldiery was 
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but their domeſtic feuds could ſubject them to an enemy 
too weak to reſiſt the efforts of their united power. | 
We learn from hiſtory, that Philip, king of Macedon, 
partly by force and partly by addreſs, contrived to make 
himſelf almoſt the ſovereign of Greece, and perſuaded the 
whole nation to march under his banners againſt the com. 


mon enemy. What he had only planned, his ſon Alex. 


ander fully accompliſhed ; and ſhewed the wondering 
world how much ability and valour are ſuperior to the 
moſt numerous armies and the moſt formidable prepara- 
tions. 


58. Generar ESTIMATE or Tue CHARACTER 
or THE AMERICANS. 


Tor. RoBzrTSON's HiSTORY or AMERICA. ] 


A EE contemplating the rude American tribes in 

ſuch various lights, after taking a view of their cuſ- 
toms and manners from ſo many different ſtations, nothing 
remains but to form a general eſtimate of their character, 


- compared with that of more poliſhed nations. A human 
being, as he comes originally from the hand of nature, is 


every where the fame. At his firſt appearance in the ſtate 
of infancy, whether it be among the rudeſt ſavages, or in 
the moſt civilized ſociety, we diſcern no quality which 
marks any diſtinction or ſuperiority. The capacity of im- 
provement ſeems to be the ſame; 'and the talents he may 
afterwards acquire, as well as the virtues he may be ren- 
dered capable of exerciſing, depend entirely upon the ſtate 
of ſociety in which he is placed. To this ſtate his mind 
naturally accommodates itſelf, and from it receives its dil 
cipline and culture. In proportion to the wants which it 
accuſtoms a human being to feel, and the functions in which 
theſe engage him, his intellectual powers are called forth. 
| 3 - According 
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According to the connections which it eſtabliſhes between 
him and the reſt of his ſpecies, the affections of his heart 
are exerted. It is only by attending to this great principle, 
that we can diſcover what is the character wh man in every 
period of his progreſs. 

Ir we apply it to ſavage life, and meaſure the attainments 
of the human mind in that ſtate by this ſtandard, we ſhall 
find, according to an obſervation which I have already 
made, that the intellectual powers of man muſt be extreme- 
ly limited in their operations. They are confined within 
the narrow ſphere of what he deems neceſſary for ſupplying 
his own wants. Whatever has not ſome relation to theſe, 
neither attracts his attention, nor is the object of his in- 
quiries. But however narrow the bounds may be within 
which the knowledge of a ſavage is circumſcribed, he poſ- 
ſeſles thoroughly that ſmall portion of it which he has at- 
tained, 'It was not communicated to him by formal in- 
ſtruCtion ; he does not attend to it as matter of mere ſpecu- 
lation and curioſity; it is the reſult of his own obſervation, 
the- fruit of his own experience, and accommodated to 
his condition and exigencies. While employed in the active 
occupations of war or hunting, he often finds himſelf in 
difficult and perilous ſituations, from which the efforts of his 
own ſagacity muſt extricate him. He is frequently en- 
gzged in meaſures where every ſtep depends upon his own 
ability to decide, where he muſt rely ſolely on his own 
penetration to diſcern the dangers: to which he is expoſed, 
and upon his own wiſdom in providing againſt them. 

As the talents of individuals are exerciſed and improved 
dy ſuch exertions, much political wiſdom is ſaid to be diſ- 
played in conducting the affairs of their ſmall communities: 
The council of old-men in an American tribe, deliberating 
upon its intereſts, and determining with reſpe& to peace or 
var, has been compared to the ſenate in more poliſhed re- 
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publics. The proceedings of the former, we are told, ate 
often no leſs formal and ſagacious than thoſe of the latter, 
Great political wiſdom is exhibited in pondering the vari. 
ous meaſures propoſed, and in balancing their probable ad. 
vantages, againſt the evils of which they may be. produc. 
tive. Much addreſs and eloquence are employed by the 
leaders, who aſpire at acquiring ſuch confidence with their 
countrymen, as to have an aſcendant in thoſe aſſemblies. 
Bor, among ſavage tribes, the field for diſplaying poli- 
tical talents cannot be extenſive. Where the idea of pri. 
vate property is unknown, and no criminal juriſdiction is 
eſtabliſhed, there is hardly any function of internal govern. 
- ment to exerciſe. Where there is no commerce, and 
- ſcarcely any intercourſe among ſeparate tribes ; where en- 
mity is implacable, and hoſtilities are carried on almoſt 
without intermiſſion ; there will be few points of public 
concern to adjuſt with their neighbours ; and that depart- 
ment of their affairs, which may be denominated foreign, 
cannot be ſo intricate as to require any refined policy in 
conducting it. Where individuals are fo thoughtleſs and 
improvideat as ſeldom to take effectual precautions for {elf 
- preſervation, it is vain to expect that public meaſures and 
deliberations . will be regulated by the contemplation of 
remote events. It is the genius of ſavages to act from the 
impulſe of preſent paſſion, They have neither foreſight nor 
temper to form complicated arrangements with reſpec to 
their future conduct, The conſultations of the Americans, 
indeed, are ſo frequent, and their negociations are ſo long 
protracted, as to give their proceedings an extraordinary 
aſpect of wiſdom, But this is not owing ſo much to the depth 
pf their ſchemes, as to the coldneſs and phlegm of their tem- 
per, whichrender them flow in determining. If weexceptthe 
celebrated league, which united the five nations in Canada 
into a faxderal republic, which ſhall be conſidered in it 
Sands . | proper 
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? proper place, we can diſcern few ſuch traces of political 
wiſdom, among the rude American tribes, as diſcovers 
0 any great degree of foreſight or extent of intellectual abili- 
ties. Even among them we ſhall find public meaſures more 
frequently directed by the impetuous ferocity of their 
© WW youth, than regulated by the experience and wiſdom of their 
old men. 

; As the condition of man in the ſavage ſtate is unfavour- 
dle to the progreſs of the underſtanding, it has a tendency 
nes ice, in ſome reſpects, to check the exerciſe of af- 
" ſection, and to render the heart contracted. The ſtrongeſt 
5 feeling in the mind of a Savage is a ſenſe of his own inde- 
1 pendence. He has ſacrificed ſo ſmall a portion of his na- 
'" WH tural liberty by becoming a member of ſociety, that he 
remains, in a great degree, the ſole maſter of his own 
actions. He often takes his reſolutions alone, without 
conſulting, or feeling any connection with the perſons 
/ around him. In many of his operations, he ſtands as much 
"WH detached from the reſt of his ſpecies, as if he had formed no 
union with, them. Conſcious how little he depends upon 
other men, he is apt to view them with a careleſs indiffe- 


eee. Even the force of his mind contributes to increaſe 
he this unconcern ; and, as he looks not beyond himſelf in 
5 deliberating with reſpect to the part which he ſhould act, 
x his folicitude about the conſequences of it ſeldom extends 

farther, He purſues his own career, and indulges his own 
- fancy, without inquiring or regarding whether what he 
0 does be agreeable or offenſive to others, whether they may 
ih derive benefit, or receive hurt from it. Hence the un- 


governable caprice of ſavages, their impatience under any 
ſpecies of reſtraint, their inability to ſuppreſs or moderate 
any inclination, the ſcorn or negle& with which they 
receive advice, their high eſtimation of themſelves, and 
their contempt of other men. Among them, the pride of 
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independence produces almoſt the ſame effects with in. 
tereſtedneſs in a more advanced ſtate of ſociety ; it refers 
evety thing to a man himſelf, and renders the gratification 
of his own wiſhes the meaſure and end of conduct. 

To the fame cauſe may be imputed the hardneſs of heart, 
and inſenſibility, remarkable in all ſavage nations. Their 
minds, rouzed only by ſtrong emotions, are little ſuſcep- 
tible of gentle, delicate, and tender affections. Their 
union is ſo incomplete, that each individual acts as if he re- 
tained all his natural rights entire and undiminiſhed. If a 
favour is conferred upon him, or a ſervice performed for 
his behoof, he receives it with much ſatisfaction, becauſe 
it contributes to his enjoyment ; but this ſentiment extends 
nat beyond kimſelf, it excites no ſenſe of obligation, he 
neither feels gratitude, nor thinks of making any return, 
Even among perſons the moſt cloſely connected, there is 
little correſpondence or exchange of thoſe-good offices which 
ſtrengthen attachment, mollify the heart, and ſweeten the 
intercourſe of life. Their high ideas of independence 
nouriſh a ſullen referve, which keeps them at a diſtance 
from each other. The neareſt relations are mutually 
afraid to make any demand, or to folicit any ſervice, let 
it ſhould be conſidered by the other as impoſing a burden, 
or laying a reſtraint upon his will. 

I rave already remarked the influence of this hard un- 
feeling temper upon domeſtic life, with reſpect to the 
connection between huſband and wife, as well as that be- 
tween parents and children. Its effects are no leſs con- 
ſpieuous in the performance of thoſe mutual offices of ten- 
derneſs, which the infirmities of our nature frequently 
exact. Among ſome tribes, when any of their number 
are ſeized with a diſtemper, they are generally abandoned 
by all around them, who, careleſs of their recovery, fly in 
the 1 conſternation from the ſuppoſed danger of in- 

fection. 
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ſection. But even where they are not thus deſerted, the 
cold indifference with which they are attended can afford 
them little conſolation. No look of ſympathy, no ſoothing 
expreſſions, no officious ſervices contribute to alleviate 
or to make them forget their ſufferings. Their neareſt 
relations will often refuſe to ſubmit to the ſmalleſt incon- 
veniency, or to part with the leaſt trifle, however much it 
may tend to their accommodation or relief. So little is the 
breaſt of a ſavage ſuſceptible of thoſe ſentiments which 
prompt men to that feeling attention which mitigates diſtreſs, 
that, in ſome provinces of America, the Spaniards have 
found it neceſſary to inforce the common duties of huima- 
nity by poſitive laws, and to oblige huſbands and wives, 
parents and children, under ſevere penalties, to take care 
of each other during their ſickneſs. | 
Tux ſame harſhneſs of temper is ſtill more conſpicuous 
in their treatment of the animal creation. Prior to their 
intercourſe with the people of Europe, the North-Ameri- 
cans had ſome tame dogs, which accompanied them in 
their hunting excurſions, and ſerved them with all the ardour 
and fidelity peculiar to their ſpecies. But, inſtead of that 
fond attachment, which the hunter naturally feels towards 
thoſe uſeful companions of his toils, they requite their 
ſeryices with neglect, ſeldom feed, and never careſs them. 
In other provinces, the Americans have become acquainted 
with the domeſtic animals of Europe, and avail themſelves 
of their ſervice ; but it is univerſally obſerved that they al- 
ways treat them harſhly, and never employ any method 
either for breaking or managing them, but force and cruel- 
ty. In every part of the deportment of man in his ſavage 
ſtate, whether towards his equals of the human ſpecies, 
or towards the animals below him, we recognize the ſame 
character, and trace the operations of a mind, intent on its 
own gratifications, and regulated by its on caprice, with- 
L 4 out 
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out much attention or ſenſibility to the ſentiments or feel. 
ings of the beings around. 

AFTER explaining how unfavourable the ſavage ſtate 
is to the cultivation of the underſtanding, and to the im. 
provement, of the heart, I ſhould not have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to mention what may be deemed its leſſer deſects, 
if the character of nations, as well as individuals, were not 
often more diſtinctly marked by circumſtances apparently 
trivial, than by thoſe of greater moment. A ſavage, fre- 
quently, placed in ſituations of danger and diſtreſs, de- 
pending on himſelf alone, and wrapt up in his own thoughts 
and ſchemes, is a ſerious melancholy animal. His at- 
tention to others is ſmall. The range of his own ideas is 
narrow. Hence. that taciturnity which is ſo diſguſting to 
men accuſtomed to the open intercourſe of ſocial conver- 
ſation, When not engaged in action, the Americans often 
ſit whole days in- one poſture, without opening their lips. 
When they go forth to war, or to the chace, they uſually 
march in a line at ſome diſtance from one another, and 
without exchanging a word, The ſame profound ſilence is 
obſerved when they row together in a, canoe. It is only 
when they are animated by intoxicating liquors, or rouzed 
by the jollity of the feſtival and —_— that they become 
gay and converſible. ; 

To the ſame cauſes may be imputed the refined cunning 
with which they form and execute their ſchemes. Men, 
who are not habituated to.a liberal communication of their 
own ſentiments and wiſhes, are apt to be fo diſtruſtful, as 
to place little confidence in others, and to have recourſe to 
an inſidious craft, in accompliſhing their own purpoſes. In 
civilized life, thoſe perſons, who, by their ſituation, have 
but a few objects of purſuit on which their minds inceſſantly 
dwell, are moſt remarkable for low artifice i in cartying on 


their little projects, - Among lavages, whoſe views are 
equally 
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equally confined, and their attention no leſs perſevering, 
thoſe circumſtances muſt operate ſtill more powerfully, and 
gradually accuſtom them to a diſingenuous ſubtlety in all 
their tranſactions. The force of this is increaſed by habits 


which they acquire in carrying on the two moſt intereſting 


operations wherein they are engaged. . With them war is 
a ſyſtem of craft, in which they truſt for ſucceſs to ſtratagem 
more than to open force, and have their invention con- 
tinually on the ſtretch to circumvent and ſurpriſe their 
enemies. As hunters, it is their conſtant object to enſnare, 
in order that they may deſtroy. Accordingly, art and 
cunning have been univerſally obſerved as the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriſtics of all ſavages. 

Tux people of the rude tribes of America are remarkable 
for their addreſs and duplicity. Impenetrably ſecret in 


forming their meaſures, they purſue them with a patient 


undeviating attention, and there is no refinement of diſ- 
ſimulation which they cannot employ, in order to inſufe 
their ſucceſs. The natives of Peru were engaged above 
thirty years, in concerting the plan of their inſurrection, 
under the vice-royalty of the Marquis de Villa-Garcia, and 


though communicated toa great number of all differentranks, - 


no indication of it ever tranſpired during that long period; 
no man betrayed his truſt, or by an unguarded look, or 
raſh word, gave riſe to any ſuſpicion of what was intended. 
The diffimulation and craft of individuals is no leſs re- 
markable than that of nations. When ſet upon deceiving, 
they wrap, themſelyes up ſo artificially, that it is impoſſible 
to penetrate into their intentions, or to detect their de- 
ſigns, - . 

Bur if there be deſects or vices peculiar to the ſavage 
ſtate, there are, likewiſe, virtues which it inſpires, and 
good qualities, to the exerciſe of which it is friendly. The 
nnn ſit ſo looſe upon the members of the more 
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rude American tribes, that they hardly feel any reſtraint, 
Hence the ſpirit of independence, which is the pride of a 
ſavage, and which he conſiders as the unalienable prero- 
gative of man. Incapable of controul, and diſdaining to 
acknowledge any fuperior, his mind, though limited in its 
powers, and erring in many of its purſuits, acquires ſuch 
elevation by the conſciouſneſs of its own freedom, that he 
acts on ſome nen, eine 3 perſeverance, 
and dignity. © 

As independence nouriſhes this high ſpirit among ſavages, 
the perpetual wars in which they are engaged call it forth 
into action. Such long intervals of tranquillity as are fre- 
quent in poliſhed ſocieties, are unknown in the ſavage tate, 
Their enmities, as I have obſerved, are implacable and 
immortal. The valour of the youth is never allowed to 
ruſt in ination. The hatchet is always in their hand, 
either for attack or defence, Even in their hunting ex- 
curſions, they muſt be on their guard againft ſurpriſe from 
the hoſtile tribes, by which they are furrounded. Ac- 
cuſtomed to continual alarms, they grow familiar with dan- 
ger, and courage becomes an habitual virtue, reſulting na- 
turally from their ſituation, and ſtrengthened by conſtant 
exertions. The mode of diſplaying fortitude may not be 

the fame in ſmall and rude communities, as in more power- 
ful and civilized ſtates. Their ſyſtem of war, and ſtandard 

of valour, may be formed upon different principles ; but in 
o ſituation does the human mind riſe more ſuperior to the 
ſenſe of danger, or the dread of death, than in its moſt 
imple and uncultivated ſtate. 

ANOTHER virtue remarkable among EEE) is an at- 
tachment to the community of which they are members. 
From the nature of their political union, one might ex- 
pe this tie to be extremely feeble. But there are cir- 
cumſtances which render the influence, even of their looſe 
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mode of aſſociation, very powerful. The American tribes 
are ſmall; combined againſt their neighbours, in proſecu- 
tion of ancient enmities, or in avenging recent injuries, 
their intereſts and operations are neither numerous nor 
complex. Theſe are objects, which the uncultivated under- 
ſtanding of a ſavage can comprehend. His heart is capable 
of forming connections which are ſo little diffuſed. He 
aſſents with warmth to public meaſures, dictated by paſ- 
ſions, ſimilar to thoſe which influence his own conduct. 
Hence the ardour with which individuals undertake the 
moſt perilous ſervice, when the community deems it ne- 
ceſſary. Hence their fierce and deep-rooted antipathy to 
the public enemies. Hence their zeal for the honour of 
their tribe, and that love of their country, which prompts 
them to brave danger that it may triumph, and to endure 
the moſt exquiſite torments without a groan, that it may 
not be diſgraced, 

Tus, in every ſituation dons a human being can be 
placed, even the moſt unfavourable, there are virtues that 


\ peculiarly belong to it; there are affections which it calls 


forth ; there is a ſpecies of happineſs which it yields. Na- 
ture, with a moſt beneficent intention, conciliates and 
forms the mind to its condition; the ideas and wiſhes of 
man extend not beyond that Rate of ſociety. to which he is 


babituated. What it preſents as objects of contemplation. 


or enjoy ment, fill and fatisfy his mind, and he can hardly 
conceive any other modes of life to be pleaſant or even 
tolerable. "The Tartar, accuſtomed to roam over ex- 
tenſive plains, and to ſubſiſt on the product of his herds, 
imprecates upon his enemy, as the greateſt of all curſes, 
that he may be condemned to reſide in one place, and to 
be nouriſhed with the top of a weed. The rude Americans, 
lond of their own purſuits, and ſatisfied with their own lot, 
are equally unable to comprehend the intention or utility 
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of the various accommodations, which, in more poliſhed 
ſociety, are deemed eſſential to the comfort of life. Far 
from complaining of their own ſituation, or viewing that 
of men in a more improved ſtate with admiration or enyy, 
they regard themſelves as the ſtandard of excellence, as 
beings the beſt entitled, as well as the moſt perfectly qua- 
lified, to enjoy real happineſs. Unaccuſtomed to any re- 
ſtraint upon their will or their actions, they behold with 
amazement the inequality of rank, and the ſubordination 
which takes place in civilized life, and conſider the volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of one man to another, as a renunciation, 
no leſs baſe than unaccountable, of the firſt diſtinction of 
humanity. Void of foreſight, as well. as free from care 
themſelves, ' and delighted with that ſtate of indolent 
ſecurity, they wonder at the anxious precautions, the un- 
ceaſing induſtry, and complicated arrangements of Euro- 
peans, in guarding againſt diſtant evils, or providing for 
future wants, and exclaim againſt their prepoſterous folly, 
in thus multiplying youy troubles, n W the labour 
of life, 

Tus preference of their own manners is conſpicuous on 
every occaſion. Even the names, by which the various 
nations wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed, are aſſumed from this 
idea of their own pre-eminence. The appellation which 
the Iroquois give to themſelves is, the chief men. Caraibe, 
the original name of the fierce inhabitants of the windward 
Iſlands, ſignifies the warlile people, The Cherokees, from 
an idea of their own ſuperiority, call the Europeans No- 
things, or the accurſed race, and aſſume themſelves the name 
of The beloved People. The ſame principle regulated the 
notions of the other Americans concerning the Europeans ; 
for although, at firſt, they were filled with aſtoniſhment at 
their arts, and with dread of their power, they ſoon came 


- to abate their eſtimation of men, whoſe maxims of life were 
ſo 
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ſo different from their own. Hence they called them the 
froth of the ſea, men without father or mother. They 
ſuppoſed, that either they had no country of their own, 
and therefore invaded that which belonged to others; or 
that, being deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life at home, they 
were obliged to roam over the ocean, in order to rob ſuch 
as were more amply provided. 

Men, thus ſatisfied with their condition, are far from 
any inclination to relinquiſh their own habits, or to adopt 
thoſe of civilized life. The tranſition is too violent to be 
ſuddenly made. Even where endeavours have been uſed to 
wean a ſavage from his own cuſtoms, and to render the ac- 
commodations of poliſhed life familiar to him ; even where 
he has been allowed to taſte of thoſe pleaſures, and has 
been honoured with thoſe diſtinctions, which are the chief 
objects of our deſire, he droops and languiſhes under the 
reſtraint of laws and forms, he ſeizes the firſt opportunity 
of breaking looſe from them, and returns with tranſport 
to the foreſt or the wild, where he can enjoy a careleſs and 
uncontrouled freedom. | 

Tuus I have finiſhed a laborious delineation of the cha- 
rater and manners of the uncivilized tribes ſcattered over 
the vaſt. continent of America. In this, I aſpire not at 
rivaling the great maſters who have painted and adorned 
lavage life, either in boldneſs of deſign, or in the glow and 
beauty of their colouring. I am ſatisfied with the more 
humble merit of having perfiſted, with patient induſtry, in - 
viewing my ſubjet in many various lights, and in col- 
lecting from the moſt accurate obſervers ſuch detached and 
often minute features, as might enable me to exhibit a por- 
trait that reſembles the original, 
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HE — character of the Welſh, as it was in early 
times, has been given with fo much accuracy, ſpirit, 
and judgment in the writings of Giraleus Cambrenſis, 2 
celebrated contemporary author, and one who was himſelf 
related to them in blood, that I think it will be proper to 
collect what he has aid in different places, and ſet the 
whole picture before the eyes of the reader. He tells us, 
that not only the nobility and gentry, but the whole people 
of Wales, were univerſally addicted to arms: that they 
_  gave'no attention to commerce, navigation, or mechanical 
arts, and but little to agriculture ; depending for ſuſtenance 
chiefly on their cattle; and 'difliking or rather diſdaining 
any labour, except the toils of war and hunting, in which, 
from their infancy, they trained themſelves up with un- 
wearied alacrity; military exerciſes, or the ſevereſt fatigues 
in the woods and mountains, being their conſtant diverſions 
in times of peace. Their bodies were naturally not robuſt, 
but by this manner of life, they became exceedingly ac- 
tive, hardy, and dextrous in the uſe of their arms, and ever 
ready to take them up, when occaſion required it. To fight 
for their country, and loſe their lives in defence of its honour 
and liberty, was their chief pride: but to die in their beds 
they thought diſgraceful, 
A VERY honourable teſtimony was given to their valour 
by King Henry the ſecond, in a letter to the Greek Em- 
peror, Emanuel Comnenus. This prince having deſired 
that an account might be ſent him of all that was moſt re- 
markable in the iſland of Britain, Henry, in anſwer to that 
requeſt, was pleaſed totake notice, among other particulars, 


of the * courage and fierceneſs of the Wellb, 
who 
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who were not afraid to fight unarmed with enemies armed 
at all points, willingly ſhedding their blood in the cauſe 
of their country, and purchaſing glory at the expence of 
their lives. But theſe words muſt not be taken in too ſtrict 
a ſenſe, as if they had abſolutely worn no armour : for they 
uſed ſmall and light targets, which were commonly made 
of hides, and ſometimes of iron: but, except their breaſts, 
which theſe guarded, all the reſt of their bodies was left de- 
fenceleſs ; nor did they cover their heads with caſques or 
helmets ; ſo that in compariſon of the Engliſh, or other 
nations in Europe, they might be called unarmed, "Their 
offenſive weapons were arrows and long pikes or fpears, 
which were of great uſe againſt cavalry; and theſe they oe- 
cafionally either puſhed with, or darted ; in which exerciſe 
the whole nation was wonderfully expert: but more 
eſpecially the men of North Wales, who had pikes fo ſtrong 
and well pointed, that they would pierce through an iron 
coat of mail: but thoſe of South Wales, and. particularly 
the province of Guent, or Monmouth, which was then a 
part of that kingdom, were accounted the beſt archers, not 
being inferior, in the uſe of the long bow, to the Normans 
themſelves. 

"| Taz common people "REP on foot, but ſome of the 
nobility rode upon horſes bred in their own country, which 
were high mettled, and ſwift, but not very ſtrong: and 
even theſe gentlemen would frequently diſmount, both in 
combating, and when they fled; the nature of their country 
as well as their diſcipline, being better adapted to foot than 
horſe, Their firſt onſet was terrible; but, if ſtoutly re- 
ſiſted, they ſoon gave ground and could never be rallied ; 
in which they reſembled other barbarous nations, and par- 
ticularly the Britons and Celts their forefathers. Yet 
though defeated and diſperſed, they were not fubdued, but 
preſently returned to make war again upon thoſe from whom 
they 
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they had fled, by ambuſcades and night marches, or by 
ſudden aſſaults when they were leaſt expected; in which 
their agility, ſpirit, and impetuoſity made up what they 
wanted in weight and firmneſs: ſo that, although they 
were eaſily overcome in a battle by regular troops, they 
were with great difficulty yanquiſhed in a war, The ſame 
vivacity which animated'their hearts, inſpired their tongues, 
They were of a quick and ſharp wit, naturally eloquent, 
and ready in ſpeaking without any awe or concern, be- 
fore their ſuperiors, or in public aſſemblies. But from this 
fire in their tempers, they were all very paſſionate, vin- 
dictive, and ſanguinary.in their reſentments : nor was their 
revenge only ſudden and violent, when they received any 
perſonal injury. or affront, or while the ſting of it was re- 
cent in their minds; but it was frequently carried back, by 
a falſe ſenſe of honour, even to very remote and traditional 
quarrels, i in which any of their family had been engaged, 
For not only the nobles and gentry, but even the loweſt 
amongſt them, had each by heart his own genealogy, to- 
gether with which he retained a conſtant remembrance of 
every injury, diſgrace, or loſs his forefathers had ſuffered, 
and thought it would be degeneracy not to reſent i it as per- 
ſogal to himſelf: fo that the vanity of. this people, with re- 
gard to their families, ſerved to perpetuate implacable feuds 
and a kind of civil war among private men; beſides the 
diſſenſions it excited among their kings and chief Jords, 
which proved the deſtruction of their national union, and 
conſequently broke their national ſtrength. 

Trey were in their nature very light and ineonſtant, 
eaſily impelled to any undertaking, even the moſt wicked 
and dangerous, and as eaſily induced to quit it again ; de- 
firous of change, and not to be held by any bonds of faith 
or oaths, which they violated without ſcruple or ſenſe of 
ſhame, both in public and private tranſactions. To plun- 
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der and rob was ſcarce accounted diſhonourable among 
them, even when committed againſt their own country- 
men, much leſs againſt foreigners. They hardly ever 
married without a prior cohabitation, it being cuſtomary 
for parents to let out their daughters to young men upon 
trial for a ſum of money paid down, and under a penalty 
agreed upon between them if the girls were returned. The 
people in general, and more eſpecially their princes and 
nobles, gave themſelves up to exceflive lewdneſs; but 
were remarkably temperate in eating and drinking, con- 
ſtantly faſting till evening, and then making a ſober meal; 
unleſs when they were entertained at the tables of foreigners, 
where they indulged themſelves immoderately, both in 
liquor and food, paſſing at once from their habit of ab- 
ſtinence to the moſt riotous and brutal exceſs : but never- 
theleſs when they came home, they returned with great 
eaſe to their former courſe of life ; and none of their nobles 
were led, by the example of the Engliſh, to run out their 
fortunes by a profuſeneſs in keeping a table. No kind of 
luxury was yet introduced into their manner of living; nor 
even a decent convenience or neatneſs. They ſeemed to 
be proud of not wanting thoſe delicacies which other nations 
are proud of enjoying. Their kings indeed, and a few 
of their nobles, had built ſome caſtles in imitation of the 
Engliſh ; but moſt of their gentry ſtill continued to dwell 
in huts made of wattles and ſituated in ſolitudes, by the 
kdes of the woods, as moſt convenient for hunting and 
paſture, or for a retreat in time of war. They had no gar- 
dens or orchards, nor any improvements about their dwell- 
ings, which they commonly changed every year and re- 
moved to other places, (as the Britons and Celts their an- 
ceſtors had been accuſtomed to do) for che ike of freſh 

paſture and a new ſupply of game. 
THEIR furniture was as ſimple and mean as their houſes, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as might anſwer the mere neceſſities of groſs and un. 
civilized nature. The only elegance amongſt them wa 
muſic, which they were ſo fond of, that in every family 
there generally were ſome who played on the harp; and 
ſkill in that inſtrument was valued by them more than all 
other knowledge. This greatly contributed to keep uy 
that chearfulneſs which was more univerſal and conſtant in 
the Welſh than in the Saxons or Normans. 
NoTwi1THSTANDING their poverty, they were ſo hol. 
pitable that every man's houſe was open to all; and thus 
no wants were felt by the moſt indigent, nor was there a 
beggar in the nation. When any ſtranger or traveller 
came to a houſe, he uſed no other ceremony than, at his 
firſt entrance, to deliver his arms into the hand of the maſter, 
who thereupon offered to. waſh his feet ; which if he ac- 
cepted, it was underſtood to ſignify his intention of ſtaying 
there all night; and none who did fo was refuſed. What- 
ever the number or quality of their gueſts might happen to 
be, the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe waited on them, 
and would not ſit down at table with them, or taſte any 
food till they had ſupped. The fire was placed in the 
middle of the room, on each fide of which was ſpread a 
coarſe bed of hemp over a thin mat of ruſhes, where the 
whole family and their gueſts ſlept together, without even 
a curtain betwixt them. Their feet lay always next to the 
fire, which being kept burning all night ſupplied the want 
of bed cloaths, for they had no covering but the cloaths they 
wore in the day. 
Ir was cuſtomary among them to receive in a morning 
large companies of young men, who following no occu- 
pation but arms, whenever they were not in action, ſtrolled 
over the country, and entered into any houſe that they 
found in their way, where they were entertained till the 


evening, with the muſic of the harp and free converſation 
| . witl 
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with the young women of the family: upon which Giraldus 
Cambrenſis makes this remark, that of all the nations in 
the univerſe none were more jealous of their women than 
the Iriſh or leſs than the Welſh, In other reſpects their 
manners ſo nearly agreed, when that author wrote, as to 
WM diſcover the marks of a Celtic origin common to both. 


in 

„„. CHARACTER or Tus SCOTCH HIGH - 
K LAND ERS. 

8 [DALRYMPLE's MEMOIRS OF Grear BRITAIN AND IRELAND. } 
er 

Is HE Highlanders were compoſed . of a number of 
55 tribes called Clans, each of which bore a different 


„nme, and lived upon the lands of a different chieftain. 
8 The members of every tribe were tied one to another, 
. not only by the feudal, but by the patriarchal bond; for, 
to while the individuals, which compoſed it, were vaſlals or 
„„ tenants of their own hereditary chieftain, they were alſo 
1 WY deſcended from his family, and could count exactly the 
e degree of their deſcent ; and the right of primogeniture; 
21 BY together with the weakneſs of the laws to reach inacceſſible 
ie countries, and more inacceflible men, had, in the revolu- 
ton of centuries, converted theſe natural principles of con- 
WY nexion between the chieftain and his people, into the moſt 
YN facred ties of human life. The caſtle of the chieftain was a 
Und of palace, to which every man of his tribe was made 

welcome, and where he was entertained, according to his 
> WM fiation, in time of peace, and to which all flocked at the 
„bund of war, Thus the meaneſt of the clan, knowing 
a timſelf to be as well-born as the head of it, revered in his 
"WH chieftain his own honour, loved in his clan his own blood, 
e complained not of the difference of ſtation into which For- 
ui une had thrown him, and reſpected himſelf. The chief- 
tl | tain 
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tain in return beſtowed a protection, founded equally on 
gratitude, and the conſciouſneſs of his own intereſt, Hence 
the Highlanders, whom more ſavage nations called ſavage, 
carried, in the outward expreſſion of their manners, the 
politeneſs of courts without their vices, and, in their bo. 
ſoms, the high point of honour without its follies. 

In countries where the ſurface is rugged, and the climate 
uncertain, there is little room for the uſe of the plough; and 
where no coal is to be found, and few proviſions can be 
raiſed, there is ſtill leſs for that of the anvil and ſhuttle, 
As the Hi ghlanders were, upon theſe accounts, excluded 
from extenſive agriculture and manufactures alike, every 
family raiſed juſt as much grain, and made as much ray. 


ment, as ſufficed for itſelf ; and Nature, whom Art cannot 


force, deſtined them to the life of ſhepherds. Hence, they 
had not that exceſs of induſtry, which reduces man to a 


machine, nor that total want of it, which ſinks him into 


a rank of animals below his own. 

THey lived in villages built in vallies, and by the ſides 
of rivers. At two ſeaſons of the year, they were buſy ; 
the one, in the end of ſpring and. beginning of ſummer, 
when they put the plough into the little land they had 
capable of receiving it, ſowed their grain, and laid in their 
proviſion of turf for the winter's fewel; the other, juſt be- 
fore winter, when they reaped their harveſt :- the reſt of 
the year was all their own for amuſement or for war. If 
not engaged-in war, they indulged themſelves in ſummer 
in the moſt delicious of all pleaſures, to men in a cold cli- 
mate, and a romantic country, the enjoyment of the ſun, 
and of the ſummer views of Nature; never in the houſe 
during the day, even ſleeping often at night i in the open 
air among the mountains and woods. They ſpent the win- 
ter in the chaſe, while the ſun was up; and, in the even- 


ing, aſembled round a common fire, they entertained 
them- 
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themſelves with the ſong, the tale, and the dance; but 
they were ignorant of ſitting days and nights at games of 
{kill or of hazard, amuſements which keep the body in in- 
action, and the mind in a ſtate of vicious activity! 

Tu want of a good, and even of a fine ear for muſic, 
was almoſt unknown amongſt them; becauſe it was kept 
in continual practice among the multitude from paſſion, 
but by the wiſer few, becauſe they knew that the love of 
muſic both heightened the courage, and ſoftened the tem- 
pers of the people. "Their vocal muſic was plaintive, 
even to the depth of melancholy ; their inſtrumental either 
lively for briſk dances, or martial for the battle. Some of 
their tunes even contained the great, but natural, idea of 
a hiſtory deſcribed in muſic: the joys of a marriage, the 
noiſe of a quarrel, the ſounding to arms, the rage of a bat- 
tle, the broken diſorder of a flight, the whole concluding 
with the folemn dirge, and lamentation for the ſlain. By 
the loudneſs and artificial jarring of their war inſtrument 
the bag-pipe, which played continually during the ac- 
tion, their ſpirits were exalted to a phrenzy of courage in 
battle. | 

Tux joined the pleaſures of hiſtory and poetry to 
thoſe of muſic, and the love of claſſical learning to both: 
for, in order to cheriſh high ſentiments in the minds of all, 
every conſiderable family had a hiſtorian who recounted, 
and a bard who ſung, the deeds of the clan, and of its chief- 
tain: and all, even the loweſt in ſtation, were ſent to 


. ſchool in their youth; partly becauſe they had nothing elſe 


to do at that age, and partly becauſe literature was thought 
the diſtinction, not the want of it the mark, of good 
birth. | ; 
THe ſeverity of their climate, the height of their moun- 
tains, the diſtances of their villages from each other, their 
love of the chaſe and of war, with their deſire to viſit and 
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be viſited, forced them to great bodily exertions. The 
vaſtneſs of the objects which ſurrounded them, lakes, by 
mountains, rocks, cataracts, extended and elevated their l 
minds; for they were not in the ſtate of men, who only Ml ;nv 
knew the way from one market-town to another. Their iat 
want of regular occupation led them, like the ancient Wl int 
Spartans, to contemplation, and the powers of conver. irt 
fation : powers which they exerted in ſtriking out the ori- cig! 
ginal thoughts which Nature ſuggeſted, not in languid. WM (ls 
ly repeating thoſe which they had learned from other and 
people. / 
Trey valued themſelves without undervaluing other MW don 
nations. They loved to quit their own country to ſee and He: 
to hear, adopted eaſily the manners of others, and were war 
attentive and inſinuating wherever they went; but they Noe 
loved more to return home, to repeat what they obſerved, N cipl 
and, among other things, to relate with aſtoniſhment, MW me: 
that they had been in the midſt of great ſocieties, where MW B 
every individual made his ſenſe of independence to con- ¶ bou 
ſiſt in keeping at a diſtance from another. Yet they did lect 
not think themſelves intitled to hate or deſpiſe the man- and 
ners of ſtrangers, becauſe theſe differed from their own; MW 1 
for they revered the great qualities of other nations, and N by: 
only made their failings the ſubject of an inoffenſive mer- WW the 
riment. pros 
Wren ſtrangers came amongſt them, they received Has g 
them, not with a ceremony which forbids a ſecond vilit, N cour 
not with a coldneſs which cauſes repentance of the firlt, MW F 
not with an embarraſſment which leaves both the landlord Wand 
and his gueſt in equal miſery, but with the moſt pleaſing Wrefin 
of all politeneſs, the ſimplicity and cordiality of affection; Mpecy 
proud to give that hoſpitality which they had not received, Wbodz 
and to humble the perſons who had thought of them with ¶ latte 
contempt, by ſhewing how little they deſerved it. T 
2 HAvIx c 
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HAvixG been driven from the low countries of Scotland 
by invaſion, they, from time immemorial, thought them- 
ſelves entitled to make repriſals upon the property of their 
invaders ; but they touched not that of each other: ſo that, 
in the ame men, there appeared, to thoſe who did not look 
into the cauſes of things, a ſtrange mixture of vice and of 
virtue; for, what we called theft and rapine, they termed 
right and juſtice : but, from the practice of theſe repri- 
fals, they acquired the habits of being enterpriſing, 3 

and bold. 

AN injury done to one of a clan, was held as an injury 
done to all, on account of the common relation of blood, 
Hence the Highlanders were in the habitual practice of 
war; and hence their attachment to their chieftain, and 
to each other, was founded upon the two moſt active prin- 
ciples of human naturc, love of their friends, and reſent- 
ment againſt their enemies. 

Bur the frequency of wat tempered its ferocity : they 
bound up the wounds of their priſoners, while they neg- 
lected their own, and, in the perſon of an enemy, reſpected 
and pitied the ſtranger. < 

THEY went always completely armed : a faſhion, which, 
by accuſtoming them to the inſtruments of death, removed 
the fear of death itſelf, and which, from the danger of - 
provocation, made the common people as polite, and 
3 guarded in their behaviour, as the gentry of other 
countries. 

From theſe combined circumſtances, the higher ranks 
and the lower ranks of the Highlanders alike joined that 
refinement of ſentiment, which, in all other nations, is 
peculiar to the former, to that ſtrength and hardineſs of 
body, which, in other countries, is poſſeſſed only by the 
latter. | | 

To be modeſt as well as brave; to be contented with 

; the 
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the few things which nature requires; to act and to ſuffer 
without complaining ; to be as much aſhamed of doing 
any thing inſolent or injurious to others, as of bearing it 
when done to themſelves; and to die with pleaſure, ty 
revenge the affronts offered to their clan or their country; 
theſe they accounted their higheſt accompliſhments, 

- Trelk chriſtianity was ſtrongly tinAured with tradi. 
tions derived from the ancient bards of their country ; for 
they were believers in ghoſts: they marked the appearances 
of the heavens, and, by the forms of the clouds, which in 
their variable climate were continually ſhifting, were in. 
duced to gueſs at preſent, and to predict future events; and 
they even thought, that to ſome men the divinity had 
communicated a portion of his own preſcience. From 
this mixture of ſyſtem, they did not enter much into dil. 


putes concerning the particular modes of chriſtianity; 


but every man followed, with indifference of ſentiment, 
the mode which his chieftain had aſſumed. Perhaps, to 
the ſame cauſe it is owing, that their country is the only 
one in Europe, into which perſecution never entered. 
THEIR dreſs, which was the laſt remains of the Roman 
habit in Europe, was well ſuited to the nature of their 
country, and ſtill better to the neceffities of war. It 
conſiſted of a roll of light woollen, called a Plaid, fix yards 
in length, and two in breadth, wrapped looſely around the 


body, the upper lappet of which reſted on the left ſhoulder, 


leaving the right arm at full liberty ; a jacket of thick cloth, 
fitted lightly to the body, and a looſe ſhort garment of light 


woollen, which: went round the waiſt, and- covered the 


thigh. In rain, they formed the plaid into folds, and, 


laying #t on- the ſhoulders, were covered as with a roof. 


When they were obliged to lie abroad in the hills, in their 


hunting parties, or tending their cattle, or in war, the plaid 


ſerved them both for bed and for covering; for, when 
| | | three 
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three men ſlept together, they could ſpread three folds cf 
cloth below, and fix above them. The garters of their 
ſtockings were tied under their knee, with a view to give 
more freedom to the limb; and they wore no breeches, 
that they might climb mountains with the greater eaſe. 
The lightneſs and looſeneſs of their dreſs, the cuſtom they 
had of going always on foot, never on horſeback, their 
love of long journies, but, above all, that patience of 
hunger, and every kind of hardſhip, which carried their 
bodies forward, even after their ſpirits were exhauſted, 
made them exceed all other European nations in ſpeed and 
perſeverance of march. Montroſe's marches were ſome- 
times ſixty miles in a day, without food or halting, over 
mountains, along rocks, through moraſſes. In encamp- 
ments, they were expert at forming beds in a moment, by 
tying together bunches of heath, and fixing them upright 
in the ground: an art, which, as the beds were both ſoft 
and dry, preſerved their health in the field, when other ſol- 
ders loſt theirs. 

THEIR arms were à broad-ſword, a dagger, called a 
Durk, a target, a muſket, and two piſtols; fo that tkey- 
carried the long ſword of the Celtes, the puzgio of the 
Romans, the ſhield of the ancients, and both kinds of inc- 
dern fire-arms, all together. In battle, they threw away 
the plaid and under garment, and fought in their jackets, 
making thus their movements quicker, and their ſtrokcs 
more forcible. Their advance to battle was rapid, like the 
charge of dragoons: when near the enemy, they ſtopped 
alittle to draw breath and diſcharge their muſkets, which 
they then dropped on the ground. Advancing, they 
fired their piſtols, which they threw almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant againſt the heads of their opponents; and then 
ruſhed into their ranks with the broad-ſword, threatening 
ud ſhaking the ſword as they ran on, ſo as to conquer the 
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enemy's eye, while his body was yet unhurt, They 
fought, not in long and regular lines, but in ſeparate bank 
like wedges condenſed and firm, the army being ranged 
according to the clans which compoſed it, and each clan 
according to its families: ſo that there roſe a competition 
in valour of clan with clan, of family with family, of 
brother with brother, To make an opening in regular 
troops, and to conquer, they reckoned the ſame thing; 
becauſe in cloſe engagements, and in broken ranks, no 
regular troops could withſtand them. They received the 
bayonet in the target, which they carried on the left arm; 
then turning it aſide, or twiſting it in the target, they at- 
tacked with the broad ſword the enemy incumbered and 
defenceleſs, and where they could not wield the broad. 
ſword, they ſtabbed with the durk. The only foes they 
dreaded were cavalry, to which many cauſes contributed: 
the novelty of the enemy; their want of the bayonet to 
receive the ſhock of horſe; the attack made upon them 
with their own weapon the hroad-ſword ; the ſize of 
dragoon horſes appearing larger to them, from a compa- 
riſon with thoſe of their country ; but, above all, a belief 
entertained univerſally among the lower claſs' of High- 
landers, that a war horſe is taught to fight with his feet 
and his teeth, 

NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe advantages, the vic- 
tories of the Highlanders have always been more ho- 
nourable for themſelves, than of conſequence to others. A 
river ſtopt them, becauſe they were unaccuſtomed to 
ſwim; a fort had the ſame effect, becauſe they knew not 
the ſcience of attack; they wanted cannon, carriages, 
and magazines, from their poverty and ignorance in the 
arts; they ſpoke an unknown language, and therefore 
could derive their reſources only from themſelves, Al- 
though their reſpe& for their chieſtains gave them, 35 

* long 
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long as they continued in the field, that exact habit of 
obedience, which only the exceſſive rigour of diſcipline can 
ſecure over other troops; yet, as ſoon as the victory was 
gained, they accounted their duty, which was to con- 
quer, fulfilled, and ran many of them home to recount 
their feats, and ſtore up their plunder ; and, in ſpring and 
harveſt, more were obliged to retire, or leave their women 
and children to die of famine. Their chieftains too were 
apt to ſeparate from the army, upon quarrels and points of 
honour among themſelves and with others. 


61. A DESCRIPTION or ru INHABITANTS 
oF OTAHEITE. 


[HawsKwoRTH's ACCOUNT OF VOYAGES FOR MAKING D1s$- 
COVERIES IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, ] 


HE inhabitants of this iſland are a ſtout, well-made, 

active, and comely people. I he ſtature of the men, 
in general, is from five feet ſeven, to five feet ten inches, 
though a few individuals are taller, and a few ſhorter 
that of the women from five feet to five feet ſix. The 
complexion of the men is tawney, but thoſe that go upon 
the water is much redder than. thoſe who live on ſhore. 
Their hair in general is black, but in ſome it is brown, in 
ſome red, and in others flaxen, which is remarkable, be- 


\ Wl cauſe the hair of all other natives of Aſia, Africa, and 
to America, is black, without a ſingle exception. It is ge- 
not nerally tied up, either in one bunch, in the middle of the 
ges, head, or in two, one on each fide, but ſome wear it looſe, 
the WF 2nd it then curls very ſtrongly : in the children of both 
fore lexes it is generally flaxen. They have omb 
A1. 5 y y no combs, yet 
their hair is very neatly dreſſed, and thoſe who had combs 
* from us, made good uſe of them. It is an univerſal cuſtom 
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to anoint the head with cocoa-nut oil, in which a root has 
been ſcraped that ſmells ſomething like roſes. The women 
are all handſome, and ſome of them extremely beautiful.— 
Both men and women are not only decently but gracefully 
clothed, in a kind of white cloth, that is made of the bark 
of a ſhrub, and very much reſembles coarſe china paper, 
Their dreſs conſiſts of two pieces of this cloth: one of 
them, a hole having been made in the middle to put the 
head through, hangs down from the ſhoulders to the mid- 
leg before and behind; another piece, which is between 
four and five yards long, and about one yard broad, they 
wrap round the body in a very eaſy manner. This cloth 
is not woven, but is made, like paper, of the macerated 
fibres of an inner bark, ſpread out and beaten together. 
Their ornaments are feathers, flowers, pieces of ſhells, and 
pearls: the pearls are worn chiefly by the women, from 
whom 1 purchaſed about two dozen of a ſmall ſize: they 
were of a good colour, but were all ſpoiled by boring, Mr, 
Furneaux ſaw ſeveral in his excurſion to the weſt, but he 
could purchaſe none with any thing he had to offer, — 
One of the principal attendants upon the queen appeared 
much more diſpoſed to imitate our manners than the reſt; 
and our people, with whom he ſoon became a favourite, 
diſtinguiſhed him by the name of Jonathan. This man 
Mr. Furneaux clothed completely in an Engliſh drefs, 
and it fat very eaſy upon him. Our officers were always 
carried on ſhore, it being ſhoal water when we landed, and 
Jonathan, aſſuming new ſtate with his new finery, made 
ſome of his people carry him on ſhore in the ſame manner, 
He very ſoon attempted to uſe a knife and fork at his 
meals, but at firſt, when he had ſtuck a morſel upon his 
fork, and tried to feed himſelf with that inſtrument, he 
could not guide it, but by mere force of habit his hand 
came to his mouth, and the viQuals at the end of the fork 
went away to his car, +48. 
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62. INTERVIEW BeTweten CAPTAIN WALLIS 
AND THE QUEEN os OTAHEITE. 


[HawsKWORTH'Ss ACCOUNT OF VOYAGES FOR MAKING Dts- 
COVERIES IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. J 


'F jo Saturday the 11th (of July, 1767) the gunner 
came on board with a tall woman, who ſeemed to be 


about five and forty years of age, of a pleaſing counte- 
nance and majeſtic deportment. He told me that ſhe 
was juſt come into that part of the country, and that ſee- 
ing great reſpect paid her by the reſt of the natives, he 
had made her ſome preſents ; in return for which ſhe had 
invited him to her houſe, which was about two miles up 
the valley, and given him ſome large hogs; after which 
ſhe returned with him to the watering-place, and expreſſed 
a deſire to go on board the ſhip, in which he had thought 
it proper, on all accounts, that-ſhe ſhould be gratified. 
She ſeemed to be under no reſtraint, either from diſſidence 
or fear, when ſhe firſt came into the ſhip ; and ſhe behaved, 
all the while ſhe was on board, with an eaſy freedom, that 
always diſtinguiſhes conſcious ſuperiority and habitual 
command. I gave her a large blue mantle, that reached 
from her ſhoulders to her feet, which I threw over her, and 
tied on with ribbands ; I gave her alſo a looking-glaſs, beads 
of ſeveral ſorts, and many other things, of which ſhe ac- 
cepted with a very good grace, and much pleaſure. She 
took notice that I had been ill, and pointed to the ſhore. 
I underſtood that ſhe meant I ſhould go thither to perſect 
my recovery, and I made ſigns that I would go thither the 
next morning. When ſhe- intimated an inclination to 
return, I ordered the gunner to go with her, who, having 
ſet her on ſhore, accompanied her to her habitation, which 
be deſcribed as being very large and well. built, He faid, 
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that in this houſe ſhe had many guards and domeſtics, and 
that ſhe had another at a little diſtance, which was incloſed 
in lettice-work. 

THE next morning I went on ſhore for the firſt time, 
and my princeſs, or rather queen, for ſuch by her au- 
thority ſhe appeared to be, ſoon after came to me, fol- 
lowed by many of her attendants. As ſhe perceived that 
my diſorder had left me very weak, ſhe ordered her people 
to take me in their arms, and carry me not only over the 
river, but all the way to her houſe ; and obſerving that 
ſome of the people who were with me, particularly the 
firſt lieutenant and purſer, had alſo been ſick, ſhe cauſed 
them alſo to be carried in the ſame manner, and a guard, 
which 1 had ordered out upon the occaſion, followed. In 
our way, a vaſt multitude crouded about us, but upon her 
waving her hand, without ſpeaking a word, they with- 
drew, and left us a free paſſage. When we approached 
near her houſe, a great number of both ſexes came out to 
meet her: theſe ſhe preſented to me, after having inti- 
mated by ſigns that they were her relations, and taking 
hold of my hand, ſhe made them kiſs it. We then entered 
the houſe, which covered a piece of ground, 327 feet long, 
and 42 fect broad, It conſiſted of a roof, thatched with 
palm leaves, and raiſed upon 39 pillars on each ſide, and 
14 in the middle. The ridge of the thatch, on the inſide, 
was zo feet high, and the ſides of the houſe, to the edge 


of the roof, were 12 feet high ; all below the roof being 


open. 

As ſoon as we entered the houſe, ſhe made us tit down, 
and then calling four young girls, ſhe aſſiſted them to take 
off my ſhoes, draw down my ſtockings, and pull off my 
coat, and then directed them to ſmooth down the ſkin, and 
gently chafe it with their hands : the ſame operation was 


 - alſo performed upon the firſt lieutenant and the purſer, but 


upon 
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upon none of thoſe who appeared to be in health. While 
this was doing, our ſurgeon, who had walked till he was 
very warm, took off his wig to cool and refreſh himſelf : 
a ſudden exclamation of one of the Indians who ſaw it, drew 
the attention of the reſt, and in a moment every eye was 
fixed upon the prodigy, and every operation was ſuſpended : 
the whole aſſembly ſtood ſome time motionleſs, in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, which could not have been more ſtrongly 
expreſſed if they had diſcovered that our friend's limbs had 
been ſcrewed on to the trunk; in a ſhort time, however, the 
young women, who were chafing us, reſumed their em- 
ployment, and having continued it for about helf an hour, 
they dreſſed us again, but in this they were, as may eaſily 
be imagined, very aukward ; I found great benefit, how- 
ever, from the chafing, and fo did the lieutenant and purſer. 
Aſter a little time, our generous benefactreſs ordered ſome 
bales of Indian cloth to be brought out, with which ſhe 
clothed me, and all that were with me, according to the 
faſhion of the country. At firſt I declined the acceptance 
of this favour, but being unwilling not to ſeem pleaſed 
with what was intended to pleaſe me, I acquieſced. When 
we went away, ſhe ordered a very large ſow, big with 
young, to be taken down to the boat, and accompanied 
us thither herſelf. She had given directions to her people 
to carry me, as they had done when I came, but as I 
choſe rather to walk, ſhe took me by the arm, and when= 
ever we came to a plaſh of water or dirt, ſhe lifted me over 
with as little trouble as it would have coſt me to have 

lifted over a child if I had been well. | 
THe next morning ſent her, by the gunner, ſix hatchets, 
ſix bill hooks, and ſeveral other things; and when he re- 
turned, he told me that he found her giving an entertain- 
ment to a great number of people, which, he ſuppoſed, 
could not be leſs than a thouſand. The meſſes were all 
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brought to her by the ſervants that prepared them, the 
meat being put into the ſhells of cocoa nuts, and the ſhells 
into wooden trays, ſomewhat like thoſe uſed by our but. 
chers, and ſhe diſtributed them with her own hands to the 
gueſts, who were ſeated in rows round the great houſe, 
When this was done, ſhe ſat down herſelf, upon a place 
ſomewhat elevated above the reſt, and two women placing 
themſelves one on each fide. of her, fed her, ſhe opening 
her mouth as they brought their hands up with the food. 
. When ſhe ſaw the gunner, ſhe ordered a meſs for him; he 
could not certainly tell what it was, but he believed it to 
be fowl picked ſmall, with apples cut among it, and ſea- 
ſoned with ſalt water; it was, however, very well taſted. 
She accepted the things that I ſent her, and ſeemed to be 
much pleaſed with them. After this 'correſpondence was 
eſtabliſhed with the queen, proviſions of every kind be- 
.came much more plenty at market ; but though fowls and 
hogs were every day brought in, we were ſtill obliged to 
pay more for them than at firſt, the market having been 
ſpoiled by the nails which our men had ſtolen and given to 
the women; I therefore gave orders that every man ſhould 
de ſearched before he went on ſhoxe, and that no women 
ſhould be ſuffered to croſs the river. 

Ox the 15th I ſent the ſecond lieutenant, with all the 
boats, and ſixty men, to the weſtward, to look at the 
country, and try what was to be got. About noon he 
returned, having marched along the ſhore near fix miles, 
He found the country very pleaſant and populous, and 
abounding as well with hogs and fowls, as fruit, and other 
vegetables, of various kinds. The inhabitants offered 
hin no moleſtation, but did not ſeem willing to part with 
any of the proviſions, which our people were moſt deſirous 
to purchaſe: they gave them, however, a few cocoa nuts 
and plantains, and at length fold them nine hogs _ 
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few fowls. The lieutenant was of opinion, that they 
might be brought to trade freely by degrees, but the diſ- 
tance from the ſhip was ſo great, that too many men 
would be neceſſary for a guard. He ſaw a great numbes 
of very large canoes upon the beach, and ſome that were 
building. He obſerved that all their tools were made of 
ſtone, ſhells, and bone, and very juſtly inferred, that 
they had no metal of any kind. He found no quadrupeds 
among them, beſides hogs and dogs, nor any earthen. 
veſſel, ſo that all their food is either baked. or roaſted. 
Having no veſſel in which water could be ſubjected to 
the action of fire, they had no more idea that it could be 
made hot, than that it could be made ſolid. As the queen 
was one morning at breakfaſt with us on board the ſhip, 
one of her attendants, a man of ſome note, and one of 
thoſe that we thought were prieſts, ſaw the ſurgeon fill the 
tea-pot by turning the cock of an urn that ſtood upon 
the table: having remarked this with. great curioſity and 
attention, he preſently turned the cock, and received the 
water upon his hand: as ſoon as he felt himſelf ſcalded, he 
roared out, and began to dance about the cabbin with the 
moſt extravagant and ridiculous expreflions of pain and 
aſtoniſhment : the other Indians, not being able to con- 
ceive what was the matter with him, ſtood ftaring at him 
in amaze, and not without ſome mixture of terror. The 
ſurgeon, however, who had innocently been the cauſe of 
the miſchief, applied a remedy, though it was ay time 
before the poor fellow was eaſy. 


63. SPEECH or Tye SCYTHIAN AMBASSADOR 
To ALEXANDER Taz GREAT. 


[Agixros Coxrius.!] 
HEN the Scythian ambafladers waited on Alexander 


the Great, they gazed attentively upon him for a 
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long time without ſpeaking a word, being very probably 
ſurpriſed (as they formed a judgment of men from their 
air and ſtature) to find that his did not anſwer the high 
idea they entertained of him from his fame. At laſt, the 
oldeſt of the ambaſſadors addreſſed him thus : © Had the 
gods given thee a body proportionable to thy ambition, 
the whole univerſe would have been too little for thee, 
With one hand thou wouldſt touch the Eaſt, and with the 
other the Weſt, and, not ſatisfied with this, thou would 
follow the ſun, and know where he hides himſelf. But 
what have we to do with thee ? we never ſet foot in thy 
country. May not thoſe who inhabit woods be allowed to 
live without knowing who thou art, and whence thou 
comeſt? We will neither command over, nor ſubmit to | 
any man. And that thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of 
people the Scythians are, know, that we received from | 
heaven, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plow-ſhare, t 
a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Theſe we make uſe of, tl 
both with our friends and againſt our enemies. To our 8 
frien's we give corn, which we procure by the labour 1 


of our oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in our at 
cup; and with regard to our enemies, we combat them at th 
a diſtance with our arrows, and near at hand with our th 


javelins. But thou, who boaſteſt thy coming to extirpate 
robbers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon earth, 
Thou haſt plundered all nations thou overcameſt : thou 
haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydiz, invaded Syria, Perſia, and 
Bactriana; thou art forming a deſign to march as far as 
India, and now thou eomeſt hither to ſeize upon our herds 
of cattle. The great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make thee 
covet more cazerly what thou haſt not. If thou art a god, 
thou oughteſt to do good to mortals, and not deprive them 
of their poſſeſũons. If thou art a mere man, reflect always 


on what thou art.” They whom thou ſhalt not moleſt will 
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| be thy true friends, the ſtrongeſt friendſhips being con- 


trated between equals; and they are eſteemed equals 
who have not tried their ſtrength againſt each other : but 
do not imagine that thoſe whom thou conquereſt can love 
thee.” | 


64, SPEECH oF ARTABANES, pissUADING HIS 
BROTHER DARIUS FROM MAKING W AR UPON 
THE SCY THIANS, 


[RoLLIN's ANCIENT HisTORY.] 


« FAREAT Prince, ſays he to him, they who form any 
great enterprize, ought carefully to conſider whether 
it be beneficial or prejudicial to the ſtate ; whether the 
execution of it will be eaſy or difficult; whether it be 
likely to augment or diminiſh their glory; and laſtly, whe- 
ther the thing deſigned be conſiſtent with, or contrary to 
the rules of juſtice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, 
Sir, even though you were ſure of ſucceſs, what advan- 
tage you can propoſe to yourſelf in undertaking a war 
againſt the Scythians. Conſider the vaſt diſtance between 
them and you, and the prodigious ſpace of land and ſea 
that ſeparates them from your dominions. Beſides, they 
are a people that dwell in wild and uncultivated deſerts ; 
that have neither towns nor houſes 3 that have no fixed 
ſettlement, or places of habitation; and that are deſtitute 
of all manner of riches. What ſpoil or benefit can accrue 
to your troops from ſuch an expedition; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, what loſs have you not reaſon to apprehend ? 

As they are accuſtomed to roam from country to coun- 
try, if they ſhould think proper to fly before you, not out 


of cowardice or ſear, for they are a very courageous and 


warlike people, but only with a defign to harraſs and ruin 
your army by continual and fatiguing marches ; what 
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would become of us in ſuch an uncultivated, naked, and 
barren country, where we ſhall neither find forage for our 
horſes, nor proviſions for our men? I am afraid, Sir, that 
through a falſe notion of glory, and the influence of flat. 
terers, you may be hurried intoa war, which may turn to 
the diſhonour of the nation. You now enjoy the ſweets 
of peace and tranquillity in the midſt of your people, 
where you are the object of their admiration, and the 
author of their happineſs. You are ſenſible the gods have 
placed you upon the throne to be their co-adjutor, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, to be the diſpenſer of their bounty, 
rather than the miniſter of their power. It is your pleaſure 
to be the proteCtor, the guardian, and the father of your 
ſubjects; and you often declare to us, becauſe you really 
believe ſo, that you look upon yourſelf as inveſted with 
ſovereign power, only to make your people happy. What 
exquiſite joy muſt it be to ſo great a prince as you are, to 
be the ſource of ſo many bleſſings; and under the ſhadow 
of your name, to preſerve ſuch infinite numbers of people 
in ſo deſirable a tranquillity ? Is not the glory of a king, 
who loves his ſubjects, and is beloved by them; who, 
inſtead of making war againſt neighbouring or diſtant na- 
tions, makes uſe of his power to keep them in peace and 
amity with each other; is not ſuch a glory vaſtly prefer- 
able to that of ravaging and ſpoiling nations, of filling the 
earth with ſlaughter and deſclation, with horror, con- 
ſternation, and deſpair? But there is one motive more, 
which ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 
the reſt, I mean that of juſtice. "Thanks to the gods, you 
are not of the number of princes, who acknowledge no 
other law but force, and imagine they have a peculiar 
privilege annexed to their dignity, which private perſons 
| have not, of invading the property of others. You do not 
make your greatneſs conſiſt in doing what you will, but 
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in willing only that which may be done without infring- 
ing the laws, or violating juſtice. To ſpeak plain, ſhall 
one man be reckoned unjuſt, and a robber, for ſeizing 
only a few acres of his neighbour's eſtate ; and fhall another 
be reckoned juſt and great, and have the title of hero, 
becauſe he ſeizes and uſurps whole provinces ? Permit me, 
Sir, to aſk you, what title have you to Scythia ? What 
injury have the Scythians done you? What reaſon can you 
allege for declaring war againſt them ? The war, indeed, 
in which you have been engaged againſt the Babylouians, 
was at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary: the gods have 
accordingly crowned your arms with ſucceſs. It belongs 
to you, vir, to judge whether that which you are now going 
to undertake, be of the ſame nature.” 


65. SPEECH oF ARTABANES, p1s8VAaDING 
4 XERXES FROM THE INVASION or GREECE. 


__ i “ p ̃⁵— ME. A. 


[RoLLIxn's ANCIENT His rok r.] 


« TYERMIT me, Sir, ſaid he, to deliver my ſentiments 
1 upon this occaſion, with a liberty ſuitable to my age 
and your intereſt, When Darius, your father and my 
brother, firſt thought of making war againſt the Scythians, 
I uſed all my endeavours to divert him from it. I need not 
tell you what that enterpriſe coſt, or what was the ſucceſs 
of it. The people you are going to attack, are infinitely 
more formidable than the Scythians. The Grecians are 
efteemed the very beſt troops in the world, either by fea 
or land. If the Athenians alone could defeat the nume- 
rous army commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what 
ought we to expect from all the ſtates of Greece united to- 
gether? You deſign to paſs from Aſia into Europe, by 
laying a bridge over the ſea. Fut what if the Athenians 
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ſhould advance and deftroy this bridge, and fo prevent 
our return? I ſtill tremble to think, that in the Scythian 
expedition, the life of the king your father, and the ſafety 
of his whole army, were reduced to depend upon the 
fidelity of one ſingle man; and that if Hiſtiæus, the Mileſian, 
had broken down the bridge which was laid acroſs the 
Danube, the Perſian empire had been entirely ruined. Let 


us not expoſe ourſelves to the like dangers, eſpecially as 


we are not compelled to do fo ; at leaſt let us take time to 
reflect upon it. When we have maturely deliberated upon 
an affair, whatever happens to be the ſucceſs of it, we have 
nothing to regret. Precipitation is imprudent, and is 
uſually unſucceſsful. Above all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, 
great prince, to be dazzled with the ſplendor of imaginary 
glory. The higheſt and the moſt lofty trees have the moſt 
reaſon to dread the thunder. God loves to humble the 
oſtentatious, and reſerves to himſelf alone the pride of im- 
portance. As for you, Mardonius, who ſo earneſtly urge 
this expedition, if it muſt be fo, lead it forward, But let 
the king, whoſe life is dear to us all, return back to Perſia, 
In the mean time, let your children and mine be given up 
as a pledge to anſwer for the ſucceſs of the war. If the 
iſſue be favourable, I conſent that mine be put to death; 
but if it be otherwiſe, as I well foreſee, then I deſire that 
you and your children may meet the reward of raſhneſs.” 


66. SPEECH or Tae CONSUL T. QUINTIUS, 
UPON. THE INVASION or THE ROMAN TER- 
_ RITORIES By Taz AQUI AN VOLSCI. 


[RoLLIN's Roman HisTORY,} 


& re though I am not conſcious to myſelf of 
| any crime, yet is it with the utmoſt ſhame that! 
now appear in your aſſembly. Do you know, and ſhall 

1 poſterity 
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poſterity be told, that the Aqui and Volſci, ſcarce capable 
not long fince of making head againſt the Hernici, came 
in arms with impunity to the walls of Rome in the fourth 
conſulſhip of T. Quintius ! Had I foreſeen that this year 
was to be diſtinguiſhed with ſuch ignominy, I ſhould have 
ayoided the conſulſhip, either by voluntary baniſhment, 
or even by death. Alas! I had enjoyed ſufficient honours: 
I had lived long enough: I ſhould have died in my third 
conſulſhip. For upon whom falls the contempt our 
enemies have expreſſed for us upon this occaſion? Is it 
upon your conſuls, or upon yourſelves, Romans? If it is 
to be aſcribed to us, take the conſulſhip from perſons ſo 
unworthy of it; and, if that does not ſuffice, puniſh us as 
we deſerve, But, if the fault be yours, may the gods and 
men forgive you; we only deſire that you ſhould repent 
of it. No, Romans: they neither deſpiſe your want of 
courage, nor rely upon their own valour. They know 
themſelves and you too well. Our diviſions, which are 
the bane of this city, ſupply them with their whole force 


and confidence. Whilſt we can ſet no bounds to the 


thirſt of power, nor you to the exceſſive love of liberty; 
whilſt neither Patricians nor Plebeians can endure each 
other; they have taken courage, and reſumed their ſor- 
mer audacity. In the name of the gods, Romans, what 
would you have, what do you aim at ? You have made 


demands upon demands, you have formed projects upon 


projets againſt us; and we have complied with them 
all. By a late innovation, under pretence of eſtabliſhing 
a kind of equality in the ſtate by new laws, you have in- 


fringed all our rights and privileges. We have ſuffered it, 


and we ſill ſuffer it. When will our diſcords end? When 
ſhall we conſider ourſelves as citizens of the fame city, and 
as ſons of the ſame country? Can you ſee without pain 


our lands laid waſte with fire and ſword, the ſpoils carried 
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aff with impunity, and our houſes involved in flames! 
Though you are unconcerned about the public intereſt, 
you will each of you ſoon have an account of your private 
loſſes in your lands and farms. Have you wherewithal 
here to re-imburſe yourſelves ? Will your tribunes repay 
you what you have Joſt? They will give you words and 
harangues as many as you pleaſe, accuſations in abun. 
dance againſt the principal perfons of the city, laws upon 
las, and aſſemblies without number. But did any one 
of you ever leave thoſe aſſemblies richer and better in his 
affairs than he came to them? What do you carry from 
them to your wives and children, except reſentment, 
hatred, and enmity public and private ? againſt the fatal 
effects of which it is neither your own virtue nor inno- 
cence, but the aid, the arms of ſtrangers that fecure you. 
It was not ſo when you fought under us in the open held, 
not in the forum under your tribunes; when you made 
the enemy tremble with your warlike cries in battles, and 
not the ſenators by your ſeditious noiſe in aſſemblies. After 
having taken conſiderable ſpoils from the enemy, and made 
yourſelves maſters of their country, you then returned in 
triumph to your homes and houſhold gods, laden with 
ſpoils. and glory, as well for yourſelves as the public: 
whereas you now ſuffer the enemy to go hence enriched 
with your property. Do you ſtay till the Aqui. and 
Volſci come to rouze you from your lethargy within theſe 
walls, and purſue you to your own houſes? Will it then 
be time to beſtir yourſelves, and take up arms ? 
I am ſenſible, that more agreeable things might be faid 
to you ; but though I were not to follow my natural in- 
Elination, neceſſity would now compel me to ſpeak truth 
rather than to flatter you. I ſhould be very glad, Ro- 
mans, to pleaſe you; but I had much rather preſerve 
vau, in whatever manner you may be diſpoſed towards 
me. | : | | Ir 
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Ir then you can at length undeceive yourſelves, and open 
your eyes to the manner in which your tribunes lead you, 
and abuſe your credulity ; if you will reſume the ſenti- 
ments of your fathers, and return to your ancient prin- 
ciples, I take upon me, on the forfeit of life, to defeat and 
put to flight theſe inſolent ravagers of our lands, to take 
from them their camp, and to transfer from our walls and 
gates into their cities this terror of war, which now gives 
you fuch great and juſt alarms,” 


67. SPEECH or rug TRIBUNE CANULEIUS in 
Favour of Two LAWS, PROPOSED BY HiM AND 
is COLLEGUES: oN rox PERMITTING THE 
INTERMARRIAGE or Tat PATRICIANS AND 

 PLEBEIANS; THE OTHER FOR GIVING THE PLE- 
BEIANS A SHARE in THE CONSULSHIP. 


[Livy, anD DrionyYsSius HALICARNASS.} 


D OMANS, I have already often obſerved, how much 

the ſenators deſpiſe you, and how unworthy they 
think you of living within the walls of the ſame city with 
mem: but I never perceived it more manifeſtly than this 
day, in the violence and fury with which they riſe up againſt 
our laws, And, notwithſtanding, what do we pretend to 
by theſe laws, unleſs to make them ſenſible that we are 
their fellow- citizens, and that if we have not the ſame for- 
tunes as they, we however are inhabitants of the ſame 
country? By one of theſe laws we demand the liberty of 
marriage between the two orders, Now marriage is often 


granted to neighbours, and even to ſtrangers. Rome does 


more, in conferring the freedom of the city on conquered 
enemies, a thing undoubtedly far more conſiderable than 


marriage, By the other law we propoſe nothing new: we 


only 
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only claim, what has in all times been the right of the Ro. 
man people, that is, to confer honours upon whomſoever 
they think worthy of them. What is there then in all 
this, that deſerves ſo much noiſe and uproar from the ſe. 
nators ; that they are almoſt ready to fall upon me in their 
houſe ; that they threaten not to ſpare our perſons, and 
to violate the power of the tribunes, all ſacred as it is? 
Howl if the Roman people be left at liberty to confer 
the conſulſhip by their ſuffrages on whom they think fit; 
if the plebeians are not deprived of the hope of obtaining 
the firſt office in the ſtate, in caſe they are judged worthy 
of it; will it not be poſſible for the ſtate to ſubſiſt? Will its 
dominion be at an end? And to demand that a plebeian may 
be elected conſul, is it the ſame thing as to deſire to give 
that office to a ſlave or a freedman ? Do you perceive, Ro- 
mans, in what contempt you are held? They would de- 
prive you of part of this light of heaven, if they could, It 
is with pain they ſuffer you to breathe the ſame air with 
them, that you have the uſe of ſpeech, and the form of 
men. If we believe them, it were a crime, a moſt hei- 
nous crime, to ele a plebeian conſul. Though we are 
not admitted to inſpect the Faſti, and the annals of the 
Pontiffs, do we not know, what every ſtranger knows, 
that the conſuls ſucceeded the kings in their office, and that 
they have no power nor pre-eminence, but what the latter 
had before them? And do you believe, patricians, we 
never heard that Numa Pompilius was ſent for from his 
farm in the country, by order of the people and ſenate, to 
. aſcend the throne, and that he was neither a patrician, 
nor a Roman citizen? That L. Tarquinius afterwards, 
who not only was neither of Roman, nor even of Italian 
extraction, the ſon of Demaratus of Corinth, and of Tat- 
quinii, where his father had ſettled, was made king in the 
life-time of Ancus's children? That after him Servius 
Tullius, 
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Tullius, the ſon of a ſlave, attained the ſovereignty by 
his excellent qualities and extraordinary merit? We ſee 
then that as long as regard has been had at Rome to merit 
of whatſoever extraction, its dominions have been enlarged, 
and its power augmented. 

Do you bluſh now to have a plebeian conſul, after our 
anceſtors have not refuſed to have ſtrangers for their kings, 
and have eſteemed and rewarded merit in them, ſince the 
extinction of the ſovereignty ? For ſince then we have re- 
ceived the family of the Claudii amongſt us, and not only 
conferred the freedom of the city upon them, but admitted 
them into the order of patricians. A ſtranger may become 
a patrician, and afterwards conſul: and ſhall a Roman 
citizen be excluded the conſulſhip, ſolely becauſe he is 
born a plebeian? Do we believe then, that it is impoſſible 
forthe people to produce a man of merit and courage, qua- 
lied for the employments of peace and war, and one re- 
ſembling Numa, Tarquin, and Servius, in his attributes ? 
And if one of this character ſhould happen to ariſe, ſhall 
we never ſuffer the helm of ſtate to be put into his hands? 
And ſhall we chuſe to have men for conſuls, like the de- 
cemvirs, the moſt wicked of mortals, and all of them pa- 
tricians, rather than perſons that reſemble the beſt of our 
kings, whoſe births were not illuſtrious ? 

Bor, perhaps, ſome one will ſay, that no plebeian has 
been conſul ſince the expulſion of the kings. And what is 
to be inferred from thence ? Are we never to think of any 
new inſtitution? How many have been made ſince the 
commencement of the republic? Who can imagine, in a 
city which is to endure for ever, and to augment to in- 
inity, but that new offices, prieſthoods, cuſtoms, and laws, 
vill be frequently inſtituted ? 

Tur law itſelf which prohibits the intermarriage of che 
hatricians with the plebeians, were they not the decemvirs 
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who paſſed it ſome few years ſince, to the great prejudice 
of the public, and the diſgrace of the people ? Is there 
any thing in effect more injurious or more contemptuous, 
than to declare. one part of the city unworthy of allying 
itſelf with the other in marriage, as if it were polluted and 
profane? Is it not in ſome meafure to be excluded, and to 
ſuffer a kind of baniſhment even within the walls of the 
city, to be incapable of contracting either alliance or af. 
finity in it? | 

Ir you are convinced, that to mingle your blood with 
that of the plebeians would be a ſtain to your nobility, why 
do you not take wiſe but ſecret meaſures to preſerve its 
pretended purity, by neither chuſing wives yourſelves 
amongſt us, nor permitting your daughters and ſiſters to 
marry with any but patricians? No plebeian will offer 
violence to a patrician virgin: ſuch acts of licentiouſneſs 
are peculiar to the patricians alone. Nobody will ever 
force you to contract ſuch alliances. But to forbid them 
by a law, and prohibit marriages between the ſenators 
and people, this is what we hold injurious to us. You 
might paſs the ſame interdition with reſpec to the rich 
and poor, Why don't you alſo foroid the plebeians to 
live in the. neighbourhood of the patricians, to walk the 
fame ſtreets, to eat at the ſame table, or to be preſent in 
the forum, and in the ſame aſſemblies with them? But to 
be brief, do you believe yourſelves to be lords and maſters, 
and that you have a ſupreme authority here? When the 
kings were expelled, was it to give you abſolute dominion, 
or to procure the common and equal liberty of all? Are 
the people to be ſuffered to paſs.a law, if they think it 
uſeful and neceflary ? or, as ſoon as they propoſe it, have 
you a right, in order to puniſh them, to decree levies ? and 
as ſoon as the tribune begin to call upon the tribes to give 


their . ſhall you the conſul immediately oblige the 
youth 
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youth to take the military oath, and march them to the 
camp, menacing both tribune and people? 1 declare, con- 
ſuls, that the people ſhall be ready to take arms againſt 
the enemy; of whom you tell us, whether real or ſuppoſed, 
if, in the firſt place, you conſent, that the patricians and 
plebeians ſhall for the future make but one and the ſame 
people by the ties of marriage and mutual affinity ; and, 
in the ſecond place, if the entrance to honours be open to 
all perſons of merit and valour; in order that the annual 
magiſtracy, veſting thus indifferently in the two orders of 
the ſtate, may ſhew, that they are equally called upon to 
command and obey, in which true liberty conſiſts. But 
if theſe two laws are oppoſed, talk as long as you will of 
wars, multiply the forces of the enemy, exaggerate the 
danger as if already at our door, not a man ſhall enter 
for the ſervice, not a man ſhall take arms, nor fight for 
haughty maſters, who diſdain to aſſociate themſelves with 
us in public by honours, and in private by marriages.” 


68, SPEECH or MARIUS vrox BEING CHOSEN 
CONSUL, Ax Dp $ETTING our rox AFRICA, ro 
TAKE THE COMMAND or THE ARMY AGAINST 
JUGURTHA. 


[ISALLUST.] 


4 KNOW, Romans, that moſt of thoſe, whom you 

raiſe to dignities, behave in quite a different manner 
after they have obtained them, from what they do when 
they ſolicit them. At firſt they appear active, ſuppliant, 
and modeſt; but aſterwards, as ſoon as they are inveſted 
with your favours, they abandon themſelves to ſloth and 
pride. In my opinion the reverſe of this behaviour ought 
to be obſerved. For, as the intereſt of the public is of in- 
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Judicious favour me, becauſe they are convinced that | 


 cuitomed and inured myſelf to labour and danger. What 


now with more reaſon to do from a principle of gratitude, 
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finitely more conſequence than either the conſulſhip or 0 
prætorſhip, more attention ought to be paid to the ad. b 
miniſtration of government, than to the ſoliciting of of. M 
fices. I am not ignorant of the great weight of the bur. n 
then you have now laid upon me. To labour in making t 
preparations for war, and at the ſame time to be frugal of Ml e 
the public money ; to oblige perſons to enter into the 


ſervice, whom one would not willingly offend ; to have Ml © 
the care of all things at home and abroad; and to acquit * 
one's ſelf of all theſe duties in the midſt of the envious, the 0 
factious, and even of declared enemies, is a more difficult l 
and arduous ſituation than can well be imagined, ed 
« To this add one more inconvenience, which is peculiar Ml vi 
and perſonal to me. If others commit a fault, their an · i © 
anc 


cient nobility, the glorious actions of their anceſtors, the 
credit-of their-families: and relations, the great number of Ml ec 
their clients; all theſe, in a manner, come in to their aid, 
and ſecure them: whereas all my reſources are in myſzlf, 
and I have no ſupport but what I am to find in virtue and WW #9 
innocence : for all the reſt are wanting to me. I fee that 
the eyes of all the world are upon me. The candid and beg 


have no other view in all my actions than the public good; the 
but the nobility ſeek only for plauſible pretences to diſcredit aſter 
and prejudice me. This is an additional reaſon to in- * 
duce me to make new efforts, that I may not diſappoint 

your juſt expectations, and that their bad deſigns may be Nel 


rendered ineffeCtual. From my earlieſt youth 1 have ac- 
I have hitherto done from the mere love of virtue, I ought 


ſince you have loaded me with your favours ; and this, | 
aſſure you, is my firſt reſolution. It is hard for thoſe, who, 


to attain dignities, have afſumed the maſk of virtue, to 


continue 
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continue long in that ſtate of conſtraint, when their am- 
dition is ſatisfied. As for me, who have exerciſed myſelf 
init all my life, I can ſay, that long habit has in a manner 
rendered it natural to me. You have charged me with 
the war againſt Jugurtha ; and this is what gives extreme 
offence to the nobility, | 

„Now I deſire, Romans, you will conſider with your- 
{ves, whether, inſtead of the choice you have made, it 
would be better for you to take, out'of that troop of the 
nobility, to fill up the office in queſtion or any ↄther of a 
ſimilar nature, a man of an ancient family, and one adorn- 
ed with having borne all the great offices of the ſtate, but 
without ſervice or experience; in order that, in the con- 
duct of ſo important a war, perplexed for want of practice, 
and entirely diſconcerted, he may take out of the very 
cl people he deſpiſes a guide and monitor, to ſhew him his 
a duty. And, indeed, it often happens, that a man, whom 
1 ou have choſen to command an army, has more need of 
another general to command him, and to be to him inſtead 
at Wl of a maſter. I know ſome, who, when elected conſuls, have 
aa begun to read our hiſtories, and to ſtudy the art military 
einde books of the Greeks. This is manifeſtly inverting 
4; the order of things. For, though they do not command till 
Jt after they have received authority; yet, before they have 
received authority, they ought to learn to command. 

«© SUFFER me now, Romans, to compare with theſe 
proud nobles your conſul, whom they are for leſſening 
with the title of New Man. What they learn from read- 
ing and precepts, I have learned by practice and experience. 
The inſtruction they have from books, I have from many 
years of actual ſervice. And now judge on which you 
ought to ſet moſt value, on words or actions. They de- 
ſpiſe the meanneſs of my birth; and I that of their valour. 
| am'reproached with my fortune, and they with the un- 
worthineſs 
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worthineſs of their conduct. But after all, I know that 


men are all of one and the fame nature; and that, con. 


ſequently, the moſt worthy are the moſt noble. And in. 
deed, could we aſk at preſent the forefathers of Albinus or 
Beſtia, whom they would rather have for ſons, thoſe ac. 
tually deſcended from them, or me, is it to be doubted but 
they would anſwer that they always deſired to have chil. 
dren virtuous and eſtimable for their own merit? If they 
think they have a right to deſpiſe me, they muſt then de. 
ſpiſe their anceſtors, who began their nobility by virtue, 
They envy my dignity : why don't they alſo envy my 
labours, dangers, and- the innocence of my life, that are 


the ſteps by which I attained it? But theſe men, whom 


their perverſe pride has blinded, behave as if they deſpiſed 
your dignities, and aſk them with as much boldneſs and 
confidence, as if they had deſerved them by the wiſdom and 
virtue of their conduct, They are certainly in a very great 
error, to think of uniting in themſelves things ſo incom- 
patible, and to pretend to the rewards of virtue, while 
they enjoy the pleaſures of idleneſs, 

. When they ſpeak before you, or in the ſenate, they 
take extreme care to celebrate their anceſtors, and believe 
repeating their glorious exploits reflects great honour upon 
themſelves, But this is juſt the reverſe. For, the more 


the lives of thoſe great men abound with noble actions, the 


more theſe of their deſcendants, if without them, deſerve 
contempt. The glory of anceftors, it muſt be owned, 1s 
a light for their poſterity : but a light that equally illuſtrates 


' their vices and virtues. As for me, I cannot boaſt my 
* anceſtors; but I can repeat my own exploits, which is 


undoubtedly more glorious, Obſerve, I entreat you, how 
unjuſt they are. They pretend to derive luſtre from the 
merit of others; and will not perc.it me to derive any 
from my own, becauſe I have not thoſe ancient ſtatues at 
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home, with which they adorn their houſes, and becauſe my 
glory is recent. But is it not better to be one's ſelf the 
author of one's own nobility, than to diſhonour that de- 
rived from anceſtors ?_ 

« I KNOW, if they ſhould undertake to anſwer me, they 
would not fail to employ fine words, and to make very elo- 
quent diſcourſes. This is a glory 1 do not pretend to diſ- 
pute with them. But as, while you take pleaſure in doing 
me honour, they ſpare no calumnies on all occaſions againſt 
you and me, I thought it incumbent upon me not to hold 
my tongue, leſt my ſilence ſhould be taken for an acknow- 


ledgment of the truth of what they ſay. For, at bottom, 1 


have nothing to fear, and no diſcourſe can hurt me. If it 
be true, it can be only to my praiſe ; and, if falſe, my actions 
ſufficiently contradict and refute it. 

« Bur, Romans, as all this is intended againſt you, and 
they preſume to cenſure you for having firſt confided the 
ſupreme dignity of the common wealth, and next the con- 
duct of a very important war, to me; reflect ſeriouſly, I 
conjure you, whether you have any cauſe to repent it. I 
cannot, to aſſure you of the faithful diſcharge of my duty, 
produce the ſtatues, conſulſhips, and triumphs of my an- 
ceſtors: but, if it is neceſſary, I can ſet before you military 
rewards of every kind; pikes, enſigns, crowns : I can ſhew 
you the ſcars of honourable wounds all received before. 
Theſe are my ſtatues, theſe the titles of my nobility ; which 
have not fallen to me, as to my adverſaries, but which 1 
have acquired by my labours and dangers. 

Lou find no method nor order in my words; that is an 
art upon which I neither pique myſelf, nor ſet much value. 
Virtue makes itſelf ſufficiently known by its own luſtre : 
others may ſtand in need of fine diſcourſe to cover the turpi- 
tude of their actions. I have not applied myſelf to the 
ludy of Greek literature: as I ſaw that thoſe who have 
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done ſo, did not thereby become the better men. But what 
T have learned, and which is of more value for the ſervice of 
the commonwealth, is to uſe my ſword, to keep my poſt, 
to attack or defend a place well, to fear nothing but infamy, 
to ſuffer cold and heat alike, to have no other bed but the 
earth, and at the fame time to ſupport both hunger and 
fatigue. And theſe are things I ſhall teach my ſoldiers. ] 
will not let them live in want, whilſt I riot in plenty, I 
will not aſſume all glory to myſelf, whilſt they have only 
toil and labour. Such a conduct ought not to be obſerved 
towards citizens. To live one's ſelf in ſloth and luxury, 
and exact hard ſervice and duty from the ſoldier, is to act as 


a maſter over ſlaves, not as a general over freemen. - It was 


by a quite different conduct our anceſtors acquired to them- 
ſelves ſo much glory, and did the commonwealth ſo much 
honour. Now the nobility, after having entirely degene- 
rated from their glory, deſpiſe us; us, who endeavour to 
tread in the ſteps of their anceſtors; and exact dignities 
from you as their right, without taking any pains to de- 
ferve them. I repeat it: theſe men, ſo proud of their birth, 
impoſe ſtrangely upon themſelves. Their anceſtors left 
them all that it was in nature to tranſmit, their riches, 
Naves, and the glory of their names and great actions: 
but they have not left them their virtue, nor indeed could 
they do it; virtue, of all things, being the only one that 
can neither be tranſmitted nor inherited. 

« Taxy fay I live in a groſs manner, and without what 
they call elegance and politeneſs, becauſe I have no great 
Kill in ſetting out a feaſt ; make no uſe, at the entertain- 
ments I give, of comedians and buffoons ; and give no 
more for a ſlave that is to be my cook, than for one to work 
in my field. All this is true, and I frankly confeſs it. 1 
learnt from my father, and other perſons ef virtue, that 


ornament is for women, as labour is for men; that men 
of 
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of worth ought rather to aſpire at glory, than at riches; 
and that arms do more honour than the moſt magnificent 
robes. As they think quite otherwiſe, let them follow their 
taſte. Let them paſs their days in wine and debauches 
let them end their lives as they have begun them; and leave 
to us duſt, and ſweat, and military fatigues, which we 
prefer to all their voluptuouſneſs. But they do not act in 
this manner. After having wallowed in ſhameful pleaſures, 
they come to deprive us of the rewards of virtue and valour. 
Thus, through inſupportable injuſtice, their depravity of 
manners, and luxurivus eaſe, which ought to exclude 
them from all offices, do them no hurt, and are only fatal 
to the commonwealth in giving it unworthy leaders and 
magiſtrates. 

« AFTER having anſwered my enemies, not ſo much as 
their infamous conduct but as my own character required, 
I ſhall add a few words upon the public affairs. Above 
all things, Romans, you have reaſon to expect a happy ter- 
mination to the war in Numidia, You have removed all 
the obſtacles that have hitherto prevented it; I mean 
avarice, ignorance, and pride. You have an army in 
Africa that is perfectly acquainted with the country, that 
has all the courage neceſſary, but that hitherto has not 
had good fortune, A great part of the troops have periſh- 
ed either by the ignorance or temerity of their com- 
manders. O] you, then, who are of age to bear arms, come 
and join your efforts with mine, and ſuſtain with me the 
honour of the commonwealth. Do not be diſcouraged by 
the misfortunes we have already ſuffered, nor fear that 
your general will treat you with pride and inſolence. After 
] have given orders, you ſhall fee me, in marching, and 
in battle, divide fatigue and danger with you. Except in 
point of commard, I ſhall make no difference between 
you and myſeif, You may expect, that, with the aſſiſtance 
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of the gods, victory, ſpoils, and glory, wait for, and ſeem 
to invite you. But though you had not all theſe motives 
to prompt you, the intereſt alone of the commonwealth 
| would induce good citizens, as you are, to defend it with 
valour. Cowardice never exempted any one from death, 
Never did father deſire that his children ſhould be immortal, 
but that they ſhould become men of great honour and 
-probity. I could fay more on this head, Romans, if words 
could make cowards brave: for as to the valiant, I think 
1 have ſaid enough.“ | 


69. SPEECH os PAULUS ZEMILIUS vron un 
SETTING OUT FOR THE WAR IN MACEDONIA. 


11 I V v. 1 


OMAN, * charging me with the care of the war 
of Macedonia with unanimous conſent, you ſeem 
to have conceived an almoſt certain hope, that this war, 
which has been ſpun out to a great length, will be terminated 
under my auſpices to the glory of the Roman people. 1 
hope I ſhall be favoured with the protection of the gods in 
ſo great an undertaking, and fulfil your deſires; but this 
J may venture to aſſure you, that I. ſhall uſe my utmoſt 
endeavours not to fruſtrate your expectations. 

TE ſenate has wiſely regulated every thing-neceſſary 
for the expedition with which I am charged; and as it as 
-ordered me- to ſet out immediately, if I leave any thing un- 
done with regard to the levy and departure of the troops 
allotted. for me, I know that C. Licinius, my colleague, 
full of zeal for the public welfare, and affection for me, 
will provide for it with the ſame ardor and expedition, as 
af it were for himſelf, | my 


I ſhall take care to give you an exact account of al 
that 
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that happens, and you may rely upon the certainty and 
truth of the news | ſhall ſend either to the ſenate or you. 
But I deſire as a favour, that you will neither believe nor 
give weight by your credulity to flying reports, and ſuch 
as have no certain author. For in the manner in which 
things paſs among you, eſpecizlly ſince the beginning of this. 
war, there is no general, let his conſtancy of mind be what. 
it will, whom the diſcourſes held here would not ſhake and. 
diſcourage. 

© THERE are people, who in public companies, and 
even at table, lead armies, regulate the motions of the 


conſuls, and lay down all the operations of the campaign. 


They know better than the general, who is upon the ſpot, 
where he ſhould incamp, and what poſts. he ſhould ſeize ; 
where it is proper to eſtabliſh magazines; by what way, 
either by ſea or land, proviſions muſt be brought; when 
it is neceſſary to give the enemy battle, and when to be 
ſtill, And they not only preſcribe what is beſt to be done; 
but, if their plan be ever ſo little departed from, they make 
it a crime in the conſul, and cite him to their tribunal. 

* Know, Romans, that this licence, taken at Rome, is 
a great obſtacle to the ſucceſs of your arms and the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. All your generals have not the 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy of Fabius, who choſe rather to 
ſee his authority inſulted by the raſhneſs of an indiſcreet 
and frantic multitude, than to ruin the affairs of the com- 
monwealth even by ſwimming down the ſtream. of popu- 
larity. s 

Au far from believing, that generals have no need 
of advice. On the contrary, I think, that whoever deſires 
to direct every thing by his own ſingle abilities, and without 
taking counſel, diſcovers more preſumption than wiſdom. 
What is it then, you will ſay, I require? Why, that none 
ſhould take upon them to obtrude their advice upon your 
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generals, but thoſe, in the firſt place, who are verſed in the art 
of war, and who have learned by experience what it is to 
command]; and ſecondly, thoſe who are upon the ſpot, who 
know the enemy, are capable of judging of different con- 
junctures, and who, being in a manner embarked on board 
the ſame veſſel, ſhare the ſame dangers with us. 

« IF therefore any one conceives himſelf capable of 
aſſiſting me with his counſels. in the war with which you 
have charged me, let him not refuſe his ſervices to the com. 
monwealth, but let him go along with me into Macedonia: 
ſhip, horſes, tents, proviſions, ina word, he ſhall have every 
thing at my expence. But if he will not take theſe pains, 
and prefers the quiet life of the city to the dangers and 
fatigues of the camp, let him not take upon him to ho! 
the helm, and yet remain idle in the port. If they have ſo 
great an itch for talking, the city, of itſelf, will ſupply them 
with ſufficient matter : the army is not within their ſphere. 
In a word, I would have them know, that we ſhall have 
no regard to any counſels, but ſuch as ſhall be given in 
the camp itſelf,” 


70. SPEECH or HANNIBAL To PUBLIUS SCIPIO 
BEFORE THE BATTLE or ZAMA, 


[HAurrox's PoLYBLUS. ] 


« IF 7 ELL would it have been, if the Romans had never 

coveted any thing beyond the extent of Italy, nor 
the Carthagenians beyond that of Africk ; but had both of 
them remained contented with the poſſeſſion of thoſe fair 


empires, which nature herſelf ſeems to have circumſcribed 


with ſeparate bounds. But ſince we engage in war againſt 
each other, firſt to acquire the ſovereignty of Sicily, and 
afterwards that of Spain; ſince at laſt, like men 3 


by fortune, we advance ſo + and in our prepoſterou 
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courſe, as to bring even the ſafety of our own native ſeats 
into alternate danger; that danger which you have ſo lately 
known, and to which we alſo at this moment are expoſed; 
what now remains, but to endeavour, by ourſelves, to de- 
precate the anger of the gods, and find ſome means, if it be 
poſſible, of putting an end to this moſt obſtinate conten- 
tion. I, for my part, who have ſeen in the courſe of a 
long experience the great inconſtancy of fortune, with 
how ſlight a turn ſhe effects on either ſide the greateſt 
changes, and that ſhe ſports with us contiaually as with 
children, am moſt ready to conſent to a peace, But much 
do 1 fear, that you, Publius, who are ſtill in the flower of 
your age, whoſe deſigns both in Spain and Africk have 
all been attended with ſucceſs, and who have never hither- 
to been driven back again in your courſe by any adverſe 
blaſt, will be inclined to different ſentiments, and not be 
moved by my perſuaſions, how worthy ſoever they may 
be of your credit, Yet conſider only and obſerve, atleaſt 
in one example, the inſtability of human affairs; an ex- 
ample, not drawn from diſtant times, but which is preſent 
now to your eyes. Ina word, view it in me who am now 
before you. I am that Hannibal, who after the battle of 
Cannz was maſter of almoſt the whole of Italy ; and hav- 
ing advanced not long afterwards into the very neighbour- 
hood of Rome, fixed my camp within forty ſtadia only of 
the city, and deliberated with myſelf in what manner 1 
ſhould diſpoſe of you and of your country. Behold me 


now, returned back again to Africk, and holding a con- 


ference with you, a Roman, concerning my own ſafety, and 
that of the Carthaginians. Let this example incline you 
toembrace moderate ſentiments ; and to judge in this con- 
juncture, as it becomes a man to judge: that is, to chooſe 
always the greateſt good, and the leaſt evil. And ſurely 
no man of ſenſe would ever voluntarily meet the dangers to 
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whichwe are now expoſed. Forif you ſhould gain the victory 
in the preſent battle, you will add but little either to the 
reputation of your country, or your own. But, if you 
ſhould be conquered, the whole fame and glory of all your 
former actions will be for ever loſt. What then is the 
purpoſe of this diſcourſe ? Tt is to inform you, that the coun- 
tries, which have been the objects of our wars, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Spain, ſhall be yielded to the Romans; and 
that the Carthaginians at no future time ſhall attempt to 
recover by arms the poſſeſſion of thoſe territories. To the 
Romans likewiſe ſhall belong all the iſlands which lie be- 
tween Sicily and Africk. Theſe conditions, while they 
leave Carthage in ſecurity, are at the ſame time, in my 
opinion, highly honourable, both to yourſelf and to all the 
Romans,” 


Lo, SCIPIOs REPLY, 
[Haurrox's PoLyBius.,) 


T was well known, he ſaid, that the Carthaginians, 
| and not the Romans, were the cauſe both of the war 
of Sicily, and of that of Spain : that Hannibal himſelf was 
moſt perſectly acquainted with this truth: and that the 
gods alſo had born teſtimony to it, by turning the ſucceſs 
to the ſide, not of thoſe who had unjuſtly attacked, but of 
thoſe who had taken arms in their own defence.“ He then 
added likewiſe, that no man was more ſtrongly impreſſed 
than himſelf with a juſt ſenſe of the inſtability of fortune, and 
the uncertain courſe of human affairs. But with re- 
ſpect, continued he, to the terms which you offer; iß, 
before the Romans had come into Africk, you had retired 
from Italy, and propoſed to us the ſame conditions of peace, 
you would not. perhaps have been diſappointed in your 
n At this time, when you have been forced moſt 
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reluctantly to abandon Italy, and we on the other hand 
have paſſed over into Africk, and have rendered ourſelves 
maſters of all the open country, it is clear that the ſtate of 
affairs is very conſiderably changed. But, beſides this 
difference, there is ſomething alſo of much greater im- 
portance. When your countrymen were defeated, and ſued 
for peace, we refuſed not to accede to their requeſt, A 
treaty was formed in writing; which, beſides thoſe con- 
ceſſions which you have now propoſed, contained alſo the 
following articles: That the Carthaginians ſhould re- 
ſtore without ranſom all the Roman priſoners ; ſhould de- 
liver up to us their decked ſhips; ſhould pay a ſum of five 


thouſand talents; and, in the laſt place,. that they ſhould 


give hoſtages for all that was impoſed. Such were the con- 
ditions, to which we on both ſides gave conſent. ' We 
then deputed jointly ſome ambaſſadors to Rome, to lay 
the treaty before the ſenate and the people: on our part 
intimating, that we approved of the conditions; the Car- 
thaginians, on the other hand, requeſting, nay even entreat- 
ing, that they might be accepted. They were accordingly 
admitted by the ſenate, and were ratified by the people. 
But no ſooner had the Carthaginians obtained what they 
defired, than they annulled at once the-whole treaty by an 
action of the groſſeſt perfidy. After ſuch a conduct, what 
remains to be done? Put, yourſelf in my place, and än- 
ſwer. Shall we releaſe them now from all the heavieſt of 
the conditions that were before impoſed ? This would 
indeed be an admirable method, by beſtowing a.reward 
upon their treachery, to teach them to deceive in ſuture 
times the perſons. by whom. they have been obliged, Or 
think you, if they could obtain their wiſh, that they would 
hold themſelves indebted to us for the favour? They be- 
fore obtained what with the moſt earneſt ſupplication they 
delired. And yet no ſooner had they conceived ſome faint 
N 5 hopes 
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hopes from your return, than they again diſcloſed their 
enmity, and renewed hoſtilities againſt us. If you had 
added therefore ſome conditions ſtill more rigorous, the 
treaty might have been once more carried before the Ro- 
man people. But ſince you have detracted even from thoſe 
that were admitted, the terms which you now propoſe 
cannot ſo much as be referred to their conſideration. To 
what then tends all my diſcourſe ? It is to acquaint you, 
that you either muſt ſubmit yourſelves and your country to 
us at diſcretion, or muſt conquer us in a battle,” 


72. REVOLT or 8000 ROMAN TROOPS, any 
THE GREAT PRUDENCE or SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
IN QUELLING THE SEDITION. 


[LIVY and APPIAN.] 


OCIPIO- in the mean time was taken very ill, and ru- 
mour made his fickneſs much more dangerous than it 
was in reality, as uſually happens through the natural pro- 
penſity of mankind to magnify and exaggerate whatever 
they hear. The whole province of Spain, and eſpecially 
the moſt diſtant quarters, were filled with trouble and con- 
fuſion in conſequence of this news, which was partly true 
and partly falſe. The allies became unfaithful, and the 
ſoldiers ſeditious. Mandonius and Indibilis (two Spaniſh 
princes) having made their ſubjects and a great number of 
Celtiberians take arms, made excurſions into the territories 
of the Allies of the Roman people. But the moſt unhappy 
circumſtance of this revolt was, that even the Roman 

citizens themſelves forgot their duty to their country. 
Near Sucro there was a body of eight thouſand Ro- 
mans, who had been made to encamp there, in order to 
ae the people on that ſide of the Iberus. Theſe troops 
had begun to mutiny, before the news of Scipio's illneſs 
8 ; arrived, 
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arrived. Long eaſe, as uſually happens, had produced 
licentiouſneſs. Accuſtomed, during the war, to live at 
large in the enemy's country, they ſuffered themſelves, 
with great reluctance, to be kept within bounds in time of 
peace. At firſt they only murmured in ſecret. © If there 
be ſtill any enemies in the province,” ſaid theſe ſoldiers, 
* why do they keep us in a country at peace, where we 
ſtay with our arms a-croſs in a ſtate of ination? Or, if the 
war be terminated, why don't they let us return to Italy?“ 
The news of Scipio's ſickneſs, followed immediately with 
the rumour of his death, exceedingly increaſed their bad 
diſpoſition. They demanded their pay with more inſolence 
than became well-diſciplined ſoldiers. When upon guard 
they were ſo inſolent as to inſult the tribunes, as they walk- 
ed the rounds, and many went out to plunder in the neigh- 
bouring villages, whoſe inhabitants were allies of the Ro- 
mans, And laſtly, in open day, and without regard to 
orders, they quitted their colours, and went where they 
pleaſed, without aſking permiſſion of their officers. 

Tukv, however, ſtill retained an appearance of a Ro- 
man camp, ſolely with the hope of rendering their tribunes 
the accomplices of their ſedition and diſorder. But when, 
after various trials, they found that to be impoſſible, they 
drove the officers out of the camp, and unanimouſly trans- 
ferred the command to two private ſoldiers, the authors of 
the ſedition, who were C. Albius of Calz, and C. Atrius 
of Umbria, Theſe two inſolent fellows did not content 
themſelves with the enſigns of legionary tribunes: they 
had the impudence to aſſume the marks of ſupreme power, 
and to cauſe the rods and axes to be carried before them, 
without conſidering, that the ſuperb equipage they employ- 
ed, for keeping others in awe, would be the inſtruments of 
the puniſhment their crime had deſerved. 


THE mutineers every moment expected couriers with 
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the news of Scipio's funeral. But ſeveral days having 

paſſed without any confirmation of the report of his death, 
they began to ſearch out the firſt authors of it, every one 
ſhifting it from himſelf, and chuſing rather to ſeem to have 
believed the news too lightly, than to have invented it. 
It was then that the ringleaders of the mutiny, ſeeing them- 
ſelves no longer ſupported with the ſame ardour as formerly, 
began to look on the faſces with terror, and to tremble at 
the effects of a lawful authority, juſt ready to let fall upon 
them the whole weight of its juſt indignation. 

THe ſedition was now, if not extinguiſhed, at leaſt 
greatly damped, when couriers, upon whom they might 
rely, brought advice, firſt that Scipio was alive, and next 
that he was abſolutely out of danger. Soon after, ſeven 
legionary tribunes, ſent by Scipio, arrived in the camp. 
The ſight of theſe officers at firſt incenſed the ſoldiers; 
but their obliging and familiar behaviour, attended with 
an air of kindneſs and good will, ſoon made every body 
quiet. They inſinuated themſelves into the knots of ſol- 
diers diſcourſing together, and ſhared in the converſation; 
and without reproaching them in the leaſt with their paſt 
conduct, they only ſeemed curious to be informed of the 
occaſion of their diſcontent and alarms. The ſoldiers com- 
plained of not having been paid upon the fixt days. They 
added that it was by their valour the glory of the Roman 
name had been preſerved, as well as the province, which 
the death of the two Scipios, and the defeat of their armies, 
had expoſed to the utmoſt danger. The tribunes replied, 
that their complaints were juſt, and their demands rea- 
ſonable; and that they ſhould not fail to inform the gene- 
ral of them ; that they were infinitely pleaſed, that nothing 
worſe had happened; that it was eaſy to give them ſatis- 
faction; and that Scipio and the commonwealth were both 
able and willing to beſtow upon their ſervices and valour 
the rewards they had deſerved. SC1P10 


Sc1PIO was at no loſs when the queſtion was to make 
war; that was his trade: but never having before ex- 
perienced a edition, he did not well know how to act on 
the preſent occaſion, He reſolved to adopt a middle courſe, 
that is, neither to let the mutineers eſcape with perſect im- 
punity, nor yet to inflict upon them too ſevere a puniſh- 
ment. With this view, he ſent thoſe to the tributary 
cities who collected the revenues of the commonwealth ; 
and this gave the ſoldiers hopes that they ſhould immediate. 
ly be paid their arrears. Some days aſter, he publiſhed 
a decree, by which they were commanded to come to 
Carthagena to receive their pay, ſeparately by companies, 
or altogether, if they choſe it. They thought it moſt pru- 
dent to embrace the latter method. When they arrived in 


the neighbourhood of Carthagena, they were informed, 


that all the troops Scipio had in that city, were to ſet out, 
under the conduct of Silanus, in order to reduce the re- 
volted Spaniards. This news did not only deliver them 
from the dread and anxiety the remembrance of their crimes 
gave them ; but it likewiſe filled them with the greateſt 
joy. They imagined, that their general was upon the 
point of remaining alone with them, and that they ſhould be 
more in a condition to give him law, than to receive it from 
him. They entered the city towards the cloſe of the day, 
and ſaw the troops of Carthagena making all the neceſſary 
preparations for their departure. During the night, thoſe 
who were to be puniſhed, amounting to about thirty-fve, 
and who were the principal authors of the ſedition, were 
ſeized, Great care was taken to do it without noiſe. 
Towards the end of the night, the baggage of the army, 
which, as it was pretended, was to ſet out, began its 
march, At day-break the troops advanced out of the city, 
but ſtopped at the gate, and guards were poſted at all the 
other gates, to prevent any one whatſoever from com- 
ing out. | | AFTER. 
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AFTER theſe precautions, thoſe arrived the night be. 
fore came to the aſſembly, to which they had been ſum. 
moned, with an air « * haughtineſs and arrogance, as peo. 
ple, who by their cries were upon the point of filling their 
general with terror, and far from fearing any thing from 
him. Scipio then aſcended his tribunal ; and at that in- 
ſtant the troops who had been made to march out of the 
City, having re-entered under arms, ſurrounded the un- 
armed ſoldiers aſſembled round their general, as was their 
cuſtom. At that moment all their inſolence forſook them, 
as they owned afterwards ; and what terrified them moſt, 
was the vigour and healthy look of Scipio (whom they ex- 
pected to find languid and weak with long ſickneſs) and 
a viſage more fierce and enraged than they had obſerved 
him to have in the day of battle. He continued ſitting for 
ſome time without ſaying a word, till he was informed that 
the authors of the ſedition had been carried to the public 
place, and that all things were ready. 

THEN cauſing ſilence to be made by a lictor, he ſpoke 
in terms to this effect: I never thought that when I was 
to ſpeak to my ſoldiers, I could have been at a loſs for what 
to ay, However, at this time, both thoughts and expreſ- 
ſions fail me. I do not know what name to give you. 
Shall I call you citizens; you, who have revolted againſt 
your country ; you, who have thrown off your obedience 
to your general's authority, and violated the religion of the 
oath by which you bound yourſelves to him? Or ſhall] 
call you enemies? You have the outſides, the aſpects, the 
habits of citizens; but your actions, language, and con- 
ſpiracies ſhew you to be enemies. And accordingly, 
wherein have your intentions and hopes differed from thoſe 
of the Spaniards? You are even more criminal, and more 
frantic, than they. For, after all, they followed as the lead- 
ers of their phrenzy, Mandonius and Indibilis, princes of 
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the blood royal; whereas you have had the baſeneſs to 
acknowledge an Atrius and an Albius for your generals, 
both the vile, the infamous dregs of the army. Deny, 
that you have had any ſhare in fo deteſtable, fo extravagant 
a deſign. Affirm, that it was the contrivance of a ſmall 
number of frantic, abandoned wretches. I ſhall be glad to 
believe you; and it is my intereſt ſo to do. 

As to me, after having driven the Carthaginians out 
of Spain, I did not imagine, conſidering the conduct I have 
held, that there was a fingle place in the whole province, 
where my life was hateful, or a ſingle man that could deſire 
my death. How much was I deceived in this hope! The 
moment the report of my death ſpread in my camp, my 
ſoldiers, my own ſoldiers, not only heard it with indifference, 
but even expected the confirmation of it with impatience. 
] am far from thinking that the whole army thought in the 
fame manner. If I believed that, I could no longer ſup- 
port a life become ſo odious to all my countrymen, and to 
al my ſoldiers, and ſhould ſacrifice it here before your eyes. 

Bur not to ſpeak of what concerns me: Let us ſuppoſe, 
that you believed my death with more precipitation than 
joy, and that I did not deſerve your attachment and fidelity 
ſo much as I imagined, what had your country done to 
you, that you ſhould betray it by joining Mandonius and 
Indibilis? What had the Roman people done to you, that 
you ſhould turn your arms againſt them? What injury had 
you received from them, to deſerve ſuch a revenge ? What! 
did your not being paid for a few days, during the illneſs 
of your general, ſeem a ſufficient reaſon for violating all 
laws human and divine ? In former times, an unjuſt ſen- 
tence and an unhappy baniſhment induced Coriolanus to 
beliege Rome. But the reſpect alone that he owed his 
mother, wreſted the arms out of his hands, and obliged 


him to renounce his enterprize. 
AND 
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AND after all, what was the end of yours? and what 
advantage did you expect from ſo frantic and criminal a 
conſpiracy ? Were you in hopes of depriving. the Roman 
people of the poſſeſſion of Spain, and of making yourſelves 
maſters of it ? But ſhould I have died, would the common. 
wealth have ended with my life? Would the ſovereignty of 
the Roman people have expired with me ? May the gods 
forbid, that the duration of a ſtate, founded under their 
auſpices to ſubſiſt eternally, ſhould become equal, and be 
limited, to that of a frail and periſhable body like mine, 
The Roman people have ſurvived the loſs of Paulus Æmi- 
lius, Marcellus, the two Scipios (my father and uncle), 
and the many illuſtrious generals who have periſhed in the 
ſame war; and will ſurvive a thouſand others, whom the 
ſword or diſeaſe may catry off. You certainly loſt all 
reaſon and ſenſe, when you abandoned your duty ; and you 
can be conſidered only as people ſeized with phrenzy and 
diſtraction. 

„ gur let all that is paſt be buried, if poſſible, in eternal 
oblivion, or at leaſt in profound filence. For my. part, 
1 ſhall reproach you with it no more; and may you forget, 
as I ſhall entirely, the exceſſes you have run into. As to 
what regards you in general, if you repent of your crime, [ 
am ſatisfied, As to Albius, Atrius, and the other wretches, 
who have corrupted you, they ſhall expiate their crime 
with their blood. If you have recovered the uſe of your 
reaſon, their puniſhment will not only give no pain, but 
even be lrg to you; for they have wronged none ſo 
much as you.” 

As ſoon as Scipio had done, all that was capable of ſtrik- 
ing terror into their ſouls was exhibited to their eyes and 
ears. The ſoldiers of the other army, who had ſurrounded 
the aſſembly, began to ſtrike their ſwords upon their ſhields, 
and at the ſame inſtant, was heard the voice of the herald, 

ſum- 
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ſummoning thoſe, who had been condemned, into the coun- 
cil. After having been diveſted of their cloaths, they were 
draggedinto the middle of the aſſembly, and the inſtruments 
of their puniſhment were immediately brought out. Whilſt 
they were faſtening to ſtakes, whipt withrods, and theit heads 
were cutting off, their accomplices remained without mo- 
tion, and ſo ſtruck with dread, that not a ſingle complaint, 
not ſo much as a groan, eſcaped them. The executed 
bodies were afterwards removed from the middle of the 
place, which great care was taken to cleanſe; and the 
ſoldiers having all been called ene after another, took a new 
oath in Scipio's name to the Tribunes, and at the ſame in- 
ſtant all their arrears were paid them. 


13 CICERO's eitsT ORATION acainsT 
CATILINE. 


OW far, Catiline, wilt thou abuſe our patience ? 

How long ſhall thy frantic rage baffle the efforts of 
juice? To what height meaneſt thou to carry thy daring 
infolence ? Art thou nothing daunted by the nocturnal 
watch poſted to ſecure the palatium ? nothing by the city 
guards? nothing by the conſternation of the people? no- 
thing by the union of all the wiſe and worthy citizens ? 
nothing by the aſſembly in this place of ſtrength ? nothing 
by the looks and cduntenances of all here preſent? Seeſk 
thou not that all thy deſigns are brought to light ? that the 
ſenators are thoroughly apprized of thy conſpiracy ? that 
they are acquainted with thy laſt night's practices; with 
the practices of the night before; with the place of meeting, 
the company ſummoned together, and the meaſures con- 
certed? Alas, for our degeneracy ! alas for the depravity 


of the times! the ſenate is appriſed of all this, the conſul - 


deholds it; yet the traitor lives: Lives ! did I fay ? he even 
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comes into the ſenate; he ſhares in the public delibera. 
tions; he marks us out with his eye for deſtruction; while 
we, bold in our country's cauſe, think we have ſufficiently 
diſcharged our duty to the ſtate, if we can but eſcape his 
rage and deadly darts. 

- Lons ſince, Catiline, ought the conſul to have ordered 
thee for execution ; and poured upon thy own head that 
ruin tou haſt been long meditating againſt us all. Could 
that illuſtrious citizen Publius Scipio, Pontifex Maximus, 
but inveſted. with no public magiſtracy, kill Tiberius 
Gracchus for raiſing ſome ſlight commotions in the com. 
monwealth ; and ſhall we conſuls ſuffer Catiline to live, 
who aims at laying waſte the world with fire and ſword? 

mit, as too remote, the example of Q. Servilius Ahala, 
who with his own hand flew Spurius Melius, for plotting 
a revolution in the ſtate, Such, ſuch was the virtue of 
this republic in former times, that her brave ſons puniſhed 
more ſeverely a factious citizen, than the moſt inveterate 
public enemy. We have a weighty and vigorous decree 
of the ſenate againſt you, Catiline : the commonwealth 
wants not wiſdom, nor this houſe authority; but we, we tae 
conſuls, I ſpeak it openly, are wanting in our duty. 

A decree once paſſed in the ſenate, enjoining the conſul 
L. Opemivs to take care that the commonwealth received 
no detriment. The very ſame day Caius Gracchus was 
killed for ſome ſlight ſuſpicions of treaſon, though deſcended 
from a father, grandfather, and anceſtors, all eminent for 
their ſervices to the ſtate. Marcus Fulvius too, a man 
of conſular dignity, with his children, underwent the ſame 
fate. By alike decree of the ſenate, the care of the com- 
monwealth was committed to the conſuls C. Marius and L. 
Valerius. Was a ſingle day permitted to paſs, before 

Lucius Saturninus, tribune of the people, and Caius Ser- 
vilius the prætor, ſatisfied by their death the 2 

If 


their country? But we, for theſe twenty days, have ſuffered 
the authority of the ſenate to languiſh in our hands. For 
we too have a like decree, but it reſts among our records 
like a ſword in the ſcabbard ; adecree, O Catiline, by 
which you ought to have ſuffered immediate death. Yet 
ſtil! you live; nay more, you live, not to lay aſide, but to 
harden yourſelf in your audacious guilt. 

I could wiſh, conſcript fathers, to be merciful ; I could 


wiſh too not to appear remiſs when my country is threat- 


ened with danger: but now I begin to reproach myſelf with 
negligence and want of courage. A camp is formed in 
Italy upon the very borders of Etruria, againſt the com- 
monwealth. The enemy increaſe daily in numbers. At 
the ſame time we behold their general and leader within our 
walls; nay, in the ſenate-houſe itſelf, plotting daily ſome 
inteſtine miſchief againſt the ſtate. Should I order you, 
Catiline, to be inſtantly ſeized and put to death ; 1 have 
reaſon to believe, I ſhould rather be reproached with flow- 
neſs than cruelty. But at preſent certain reaſons reſtrain 
te from this ſtep, which indeed ought to have been taken 
long ago. Then ſhalt thou ſuffer death, when not a man 
is to be found, fo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo like thyſelf, as 
hot to own it was done juſtly. As long as there is one 
who dares to defend thee, thou ſhalt live ; and live fo as thou 
now doſt, ſurrounded by the numerous and powerful guards 
which I have placed about thee, ſo as not to ſuffer thee to 
ſtir a foot againſt the ſtate; whilſt the eyes and ears of 


many ſhall watch thee, as they have hitherto done, when 


thou little thoughteſt of it. 

Bor what is it, Catiline, thou canſt now have in view, 
if neither the obſcurity of the night can conceal thy traĩter- 
ous aſſemblies, nor the walls of a private houſe prevent the 
voice of thy treaſon from reaching our ears? If all thy pro- 
jects are diſcovered, and burſt into public view? Quit then 

your 
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your deteſtable purpoſe, and think no more of maſſer 
and conflagrations. You are befet on all hands; your 
moſt ſecret councils are clear as noon day, as you may eaſily 
gather from the detail I am now to give you. You may 
remember, that on the nineteenth of October laſt, ] 
ſaid publicly in the ſenate, that before the twenty-fifth of 
the ſame month, Caius Manlius, the confederate and 
creature of your guilt, would appear in arms. Was [ 
deceived,, Catiline, I fay not as to this enormous, this 
deteſtable, this improbable attempt; but, which is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, as to the very day. on which it hap. 
pened ? I faid likewiſe in the ſenate, that you had fixed 
the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month for the maſſacre of ou 
nobles, which induced many citizens of the firſt rank to 
retire from Rome, not 1o much on account of their own 
preſervation, as with a view to baffle your deſigns. Can 
you deny, that on that very ſame day you was fo beſet by 
my vigilance, and the guards I placed about you, that you 
found it impoſſible to attempt any thing againſt the ſtate; 
though you had given out, after the departure of the reſt, 
that you would nevertheleſs content yourſelf with the blood 
of thoſe that remained ? Nay, when on the firſt of Novem- 
ber, you confidently hoped to ſurpriſe Præneſte by night, 
did you not find that colony ſecured by my orders, and 
the guards, officers, and garriſon I had appointed? There 
is nothing you either think, contrive, or attempt, but 
what I both hear, ſee, and plainly underſtand. 
 RECOLLECT only the tranſactions of laſt night, while J 
recount them. You will ſee that I am much more active 
in watching over the preſervation, than you in plotting the 
deſtruction of the ſtate.. I ſay then, and ſay it openly, 
that laſt night you went to the houſe of Marcus Lecca, in the 
{treet called the Gladiators : that you was met. there by 
numbers of n in guilt and madneſs.. Dare 


you 
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you deny this? Why are you ſilent? If you diſown the 
charge, I will prove it: for I ſee ſome in this very aſſembly 
who were at your conſultation. Immortal gods! what 
country do we inhabit? what city do we belong to? what 
gorernment do we live under? Here, here, conſcript 
fathers, within theſe walls, and in this afſembly, the moſt 
awful and venerable 11pon earth, there are men who me- 
ditate my ruin and yours, the deſtruction of this city, and 
conſequently of the world itſelf. Myſelf, your conſul, 
behold theſe men, and aſk their opir.ions on public affairs; 
and inſtead of dooming them to immediate execution, do 
not ſo much as wound thent with my tongue. 

You went then that night, Catiline, to the houſe of 
Lecca; you cantoned out all Italy; you appointed the 
place to which every one was to repair; you ſingled out 
thoſe who were to be left at Rome, and thoſe who were to 
accompany you in perſon; you marked out the parts of 
the city deftined to conflagration; you declared your 
purpoſe of leaving it ſoon, and faid you only waited a little 
to ſee me taken off. T'wo Roman knights undertook to 
eaſe you of that care, and aſſaſſinate me the ſame night in 
bed before day-break. Scarce was your afſembly diſmiſſed, 
when I was informed of all this: I ordered an additional guard 
to attend, to ſecure my houſe from aſſault; I refuſed ad- 
mittance to thoſe whom you ſent to compliment me in the 
morning; and declared to many worthy perſons before- 
dand, who they were, and at what hour 1 expected them. 

SINCE then, Catiline, ſuch is the ſtate of your affairs, 
iniſh what you have begun: quit the city; the gates are 
den; nobody oppoſes your retreat. The troops in Man- 
lus's camp long to put themſelves under your command. 
Carry with you all your confederates ; if not all, at leaſt 
s many as poſſible. Purge the, city: It will take greatly 
tom my fears, tobe divided from you by a wall. Vou cannot 

pretend 


pretend to ſtay any longer with us . I will not bear, I vil 
not ſuffer, I will not allow of it, Great thanks are due to | 
the immortal gods, and chiefly to thee, O Jupiter Stator 
the ancient protector of this city, for having already ſo often 
preſerved us from this dangerous, this deſtructive, this . 
peſtilent ſcourge. of his country. The ſupreme ſafety of Ml , 
the commonwealth ought not to be again and again expoſed d 
to danger for the ſake of a ſingle man. * 
WaHriLE I was only conſul elect, Catiline, 1 { 
myſelf with guarding againſt your many plots, not by ai nc 
public guard, but by my private vigilance, When at the bo 
laſt election of conſuls, you had reſolved to aſſaſſinate me, ¶ of 
and your competitors, in the field of Mars, I deſeatei of 
your wicked purpoſe by the aid of my friends, without fen 
diſturbing the public peace. In a word, as often as you at- 
tempted my life, I ſingly oppoſed your fury; though! 
well ſaw, that my death would neceflarily be attended with 
many ſignal calamities to the ſtate, But now you openly 
ſtrike at the very being of the republic. The temples o 
the immortal gods, the manſions of Rome, the lives of he 
citizens, and all the provinces of Italy, are doomed top 
laughter and devaſtation. . Since therefore I dare not pui- N vie 
ſue that courſe, which is moſt agreeable to ancient diſci-Wand 
pline, and the genius of the commonwealth ; I will followſiſſrega 
another, leſs ſevere indeed as to the criminal, but moreWidiſtre 
uſeful in its conſequences to the public. For ſhould IMconc 
order you to be immediately put to death, the common 
wealth would ſtill harbour in its boſom the other con- Ca 
ſpirators ; but by driving you from the city, I ſhall clear yo 
Rome at once of the whole baneful tribe of thy accom ran! 
plices. How, Catiline ? Do you heſitate to do at my com the 
mand, what you was ſo lately about to do of your oe co 
accord? The conſul orders a public enemy to depart th: 
city. You alk whether this be a real baniſh nent? I @ 
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not expreſsly ſo; but was I to adviſe in the caſe, tis the 
beſt courſe you can take. | 

For what is there, Catiline, that can now give you 
pleaſure in this city? wherein, if we except the profligate 
crew of your accomplices, there is not a man but dreads 
and abhors you? Is there a domeſtic ſtain from which your 
character is exempted? Have you not rendered yourſelf 
infamous by every vice that can brand private life? What 
ſcenes of luſt have not your eyes beheld, what guilt has 
not ſtained your hands, what pollution has not defiled your 
body ? What youth, entangled by thee in the allurements 
of debauchery, haſt thou not prompted by arms to deeds 
of violence, or ſeduced by incentives into the ſnares of 
ſenſuality ? And lately, when by procuring the death of 
your former wife, you had made room in your houſe for 
another, did you not add to the enormity of that crime, by 
new and unparalleled meaſure of guilt ? But I paſs over 
this, and chuſe to let it remain in filence, that the memory 
of ſo monſtrous a piece of wickedneſs, or at leaſt of its 
having been committed with impunity, may not deſcend 
to poſterity. I paſs over too the entire ruin of your fortune, 
which you are ſenſible muſt befal you the very next month; 
and ſhall proceed to the mention of ſuch particulars, as 
regard not the infamy of your private character, nor the 


MW diltrefſes and turpitude of your domeſtic life; but ſuch as 


concern the very being of the republic, and the lives and 
kfety of us all. 

Can the light of life, or the air you breathe, be grateful 
to you, Catiline, when you are conſcious there is not a 
nan here preſent but knows, that on the laſt of December, 
n the conſulſhip of Lepidus and Tullus, you appeared in 

e comitium with a dagger? That you had got together 

band of ruffians, to aſſaſſinate the conſuls, and the moſt 
oaliderable men in Rome? and that this execrable and 

| frantic 
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frantic deſign was defeated, not by any awe or remorſe in 
you, but by the prevailing good fortune of the people 8 
Rome? But I paſs over thoſe things as being already wel 
known: there are others of a later date. How many at. 
tempts have you made upon my life, ſince I was nominated 
conſul, and ſince J entered upon the actual execution of 
that office? How many thruſts of thine, ſo well aimed that 
they ſeemed unavoidable, have I parried by an artful 
evaſion, and, as they term it, a gentle deflection of body? 
You attempt, you contrive, you ſet nothing on foot, of Ml | 
which I have not timely information: yet are you fill * 
reſtleſs, and ſtill forming new projects. How often has 
that dagger been wreſted out of your hands? How often, 
by ſome accident, has it dropped before the moment of 
execution? Yet you cannot reſolve to lay it aſide. How, 
or with what rites you have conſecrated it, is hard to (ay, 
that you think yourſelf thus obliged to lodge in the boſom " 
of a conſul ? 
WHAT are we to think of your ſituation and conduct! 


For I will now addreſs you, not with the deteſtation your C 
actions deſerve, but with a compaſſion to which you hae b. 
no juſt title. You came ſome time ago into the ſenate. ! 
Did a fingle perſon of this moſt numerous aſſembly, not be 
excepting your moſt intimate friends and relations, deig of 
to ſalute you? If there be no inſtance of this in the memory ba 
of man, do you expect that I ſhould embitter, with re er 
proaches, a doom confirmed by the ſilent deteſtation of i ο 
_ preſent? Were not the benches where you ſit forſaken, ¶ e. 
ſoon as you was obſerved to approach them? Did not al thi 
the conſular ſenators, whoſe deſtruction you have ſo oſteſ 281 


plotted, quit immediately the part of the houſe where yo te 
thought proper to place yourſelf ? How are you able to bea Ca 
all this treatment? For my own part, were my flaves ti not 


diſcoyer fuch. a dread of me, as your fellow-citizens e. Bey 
prieli juſt 
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preſs of you, I ſhould think it neceſſary to abandon my own 
houſe : And do you heſitate about leaving che city? Was 
even wrongfully ſuſpected, and thereby rendered obnoxi- 
ous to my countrymen, I would ſooner withdraw myſelf 
from public view, than be beheld with looks full of reproach 
and indignation. And do you, whoſe conſcience tells you 
that vou are the object of an univerſal, a juſt, and along- 
merited hatred, delay a moment to fly from the looks and 
preſence of a people, whoſe eyes and ſenſes can no longer 
endure you among them? 

SHOULD your parents dread and hate you, and be deaf 
to all your endeavours to appeaſe them, you would doubt- 
leſs withdraw ſomewhere from their ſight. But now your 
country, the common parent of us all, hates and dreads 
you, and has long regarded you as a parricide, intent upon 
nothing but effecting her deſtruction. And will you nei- 
ther reſpect her authority, ſubmit to her advice, nor ſtand 
in awe of her power? Thus does ſhe reaſon with you, 
Catiline ; and thus does ſhe, in ſome meaſure, addrefs you 
by her ſilence Not an enormity has happened theſe many 
years, but has had thee for its author: Not a crime has 
been perpetrated without thee : the murder of ſo many 
of our citizens, the oppreſſion and plunder of our allies, 
has through thee alone eſcaped puniſhment, and been ex- 
erciſed with unreſtrained violence. Thou haſt found means 
not only to trample upon law and juſtice, but even to ſub- 
vert and deſtroy them. Though this paſt behaviour of 
thine was beyond all patience, yet have I borne it as well 
sI could. But now, to be in continual apprehenſion from 
thee alone; on every alarm to tremble at the name of 
Catiline; to ſee no deſigns formed againſt me that ſpeak 
not thee for their author, is altogether inſupportable. 
Begone, then, and rid me of my preſent terror; that, if 
uit, I may avoid ruin; if groundleßs, I may at length 
ceaſe to fear. O Suben 
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SHOULD your .country, as I faid, addreſs you in theſe 
terms, ought ſhe not to find obedience, even ſuppoſing her 
unable to compel you to ſuch a ſtep? But did you not 
even offer to become a priſoner? Did you not ſay, that, 
to avoid ſuſpicion, you would ſubmit to be confined in the 
houſe of Marcus Lepidus ? When he declined receiving 
you, you had the aſſurance to come to me, and requeſt you 
might be ſecured at my houſe. When I likewiſe told you, 
that I could never think myſelf fafe in the ſame houſe, when 
I judged it even dangerous to be in the ſame city with you, 
you applied to Quintus Metellus the prætor. Being re- 
pulſed here too, you went to the excellent Marcus Mar- 
cellus, your companion; who, no doubt, you imagined 
would be very watchful in confining you, very quick in 
diſcerning your ſecret practices, and very reſolute in bring- 
ing you to juſtice, How juſtly may we pronounce him 
worthy'of irons and a jail, whoſe own conſcience condemns 
him to reſtraint ? If it be fo then, Catiline, and you can- 
not ſubmit to the thought of dying here, do you heſitate to 
retire to ſome other country, and commit to flight and 
ſolitude a life, ſo often and fo juſtly forfeited to thy 
country? | 

Bur, ſay you, put the oY to the ſenate (for ſo 
you affect to talk) and if it be their pleaſure that ] go into 
baniſhment, I am ready to obey. I will put no ſuch queſ- 
tion; it is contrary to my temper ; yet I will give you an 
opportunity of knowing the ſentiments of the ſenate with 
regard to you. Leave the city, Catiline ; deliver the 
republic from its fears; go, if you wait only for that word, 
into baniſhment. Obſerve now, Catiline ; mark the ſilence 
and compoſure of the aſſembly. Does a ſingle ſenator 
remonſtrate, or ſo much 'as offer to ſpeak ? Is it needful 
they ſhould confirm by their voices, what they ſoexpre{s)y 
declare by their filehce ? But dad! addreſſed myſelf in this 
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manner to that excellent youth Publius Sextius, or to the 
brave Marcus Marcellus “; the ſenate would ere now have 
riſen up againſt me, and laid violent hands upon their con- 
ſul, in this very temple; and juſtly too. But with regard 
to you, Catiline, their ſilence declares their approbation, 
their acquieſcence amounts to a decree, and by ſaying no- 
thing they proclaim their conſent. Nor is this true of the 
ſenators alone, whoſe authority you affect to prize, while 
you make no account of their lives; but of theſe brave 
and worthy Roman knights, and other illuſtrious citizens, 
who guard the avenues of the ſenate ; whoſe numbers you 
might have ſeen, whoſe ſentiments you might have known, 
whoſe voices a little while ago you might have heard ; and 
whoſe ſwords and hands I have for ſome time with difficulty 
reſtrained from your perſon. Yet all theſe will I eaſily en- 
gage to attend you to the very gates, if you but conſent 
s Ml to leave this city, which you have fo long devoted to de- 
\ Wl firuction. 
N Bur why do 1 talk? As if your reſolution was to be 
i) baken? Or there was any hope you would reform? Can 
iy ve expect you will ever think of flight? or entertain the 
deſign of going into baniſhment? May the immortal gods 
© MW inpire you with that reſolution | Though I clearly per- 
to I ive, ſhould my threats frighten you into exile, what a 
-(. {MW form of envy will light upon my own head; if not at pre- 
an ent, while the memory of thy crimes is freſh, yet ſurely 
ith Min future times. But I little regard that thought, provided 
the {the calamity falls on myſelf alone, and is not attended 
rd, {I vith any danger to my country. But to feel the ſtings of 
\ce Nremorſe, to dread the rigour of the laws, to yield to the 
tor Nexigencies of the ſtate, are things nat to be expected from 
14,1 {Withbee. Thou, O Catiline, art none of thoſe, whom ſhame 
ey * The Marcellus mentioned a little before, and this one, are evi- 


this {ily different perſons. - | a 
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reclaims from diſhonourable purſuits, fear from Canger, 
or reaſon from madneſs. 

Becone then, as I have already often ſaid; and if 
you would ſwell the meaſure of popular odium againſt me, 
for being, as you give out, your enemy, depart directly 
into baniſhment. By this ſtep you will bring upon me 
an inſupportable load of cenſure; nor ſhall I be able to 
ſuſtain the weight of the public indignation, ſhouldſt thou, 
by order of the conſul, retire into exile, But if you mean 
to advance my reputation and glory, march off with your 
abandoned crew of ruffians ; repair to Manlius ; rouze 
every deſperate citizen-to rebel ; ſeparate yourſelf from the 
worthy ; declare war againſt your country ; triumph in 
your impious depredations; that it may appear you was 
not forced by me into the arms of foreigners, but volun- 
tarily joined your friends, 

Bur why ſhould I urge you to this ſtep, when I know 
you have already ſent forward a body of armed men, to 
wait you in the forum Aurelium? When I know you have 
concerted and fixed a day with Manlius? When I know 
you have ſent off the ſilver eagle, that domeſtic ſhrine of 
your impieties, which I doubt will bring ruin upon you 
and your accomplices? Can you abſent yourſelf longer 
from an idol to which you had recourſe in every bloody 
attempt? And from whoſe altars that impious right-hand 
was frequently en to * murder of your coun- 
trymen? - 

Tus will you at lengeh repair, whither your frantic 
and unbridled rage has long been hurrying you. - Nor docs 
this iſſue of thy plots give thee pain; but, on the' contrary, 
fills. thee. with inexpreſſible delight. Nature has formed 


you, inclination trained you, and fortune reſerved you 


for this deſperate enterprize. , You never took delight 


either in peace or war, unleſs when they were flagitious 
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and deſtructive. Vou have got together a band of ruſſians 
and profligates, not only utterly abandoned of fortune, but 
even without hope. With what pleaſure will you enjoy 


yourſelf? how will you exult? how will you triumph ? 


when amongſt fo great a number of your aſſociates, you 
ſhall neither hear nor ſee an honeſt man? To attain the 
enjoyment of ſuch a life, have. you exerciſed yourſelf in 
all thoſe toils, which are emphatically ſtiled yours: your 
lying on the ground, not only in purſuit of lewd amours, 
but of bold and hardy enterprizes : your treacherous watch- 
fulneſs, not only to take advantage of the huſband's ſlum- 
ber, but to ſpoil the murdered citizen. Here you may 


exert all your boaſted patience of hunger, cold, and want, 


by which, however, you will ſhortly: find yourſelf undone. 
So much have I gained by excluding you from the con- 


ſulſhip, that you can only attack your country as an exile, 


not oppreſs her as a conſul; and your impious treaſon will 
be deemed the efforts, not of an enemy, but of a robber. 

AND no, conſcript fathers, that I may obviate and 
remove a complaint, which my country might, with ſome 
appearance of juſtice, urge againſt me; attend diligently 
to what I am about to ſay, and treaſure it up in your minds 
and hearts. For ſhould my country, which to me is dearer 
than life, ſhould all Italy, ſhould the whole ſtate thus ac- 
coſt me— what are you about, Marcus Tullius? Will you 
ſuffer a man to eſcape out of Rome, whom you have diſ- 
covered to be a public enemy; whom you ſee ready to 
enter upon a war againſt the ſtate; whoſe arrival the con- 
ſpirators wait with impatience, that they may put them- 
ſelves under his conduct; the prime mover of the treaſon ; 
the contriver and manager of the revolt ; the man who 
enliſts all the ſlaves and ruined citizens he can find; ; will 
you ſuffer him, I ſay, to eſcape, and appear as one rather 
ſent againſt the city, than driven from it? will you not 
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order him to be dragged to execution, and to atone for 
his guilt by the moſt rigorous puniſhment ? 

War reſtrains you on this occaſion ? Is it the cuſtom 
of our anceſtors? But it is well known in this common- 
wealth, that even perſons in a private ſtation have often 
put. peſtilent citizens to death. Do the laws relating to 
the puniſhment of Roman citizens hold you in awe ? Cer. 
tainly traitors againſt their country can have no claim to 
the privileges of citizens. Are you afraid of the reproaches 
of poſterity? A noble proof, indeed, of your gratitude to 
the Roman people, that you, a new man, who, without 
any recommendation from your anceftors, have been raiſed 
by them through all the” degrees of honour to the ſove- 
reign dignity, ſhould, for the ſake of any danger to yourſelf, 
neglect the care of the public ſafety. But if cenſure be that 
whereof you are afraid, think which is to be moſt appre- 
hended, the cenſure incurred for having acted with firm- 
neſs and courage, or that for having acted with floth and 
puſillanimity. When Italy ſhalt be laid defolate with 
war, her cities plundered, her dwellings on fire; can you 
then hope to eſcape the flames of public indignation? 

To this moſt ſacred voice of my country, and to all 
who blame me -after the ſame manner, I ſhall make thi; 
ſhort reply: That if 1 had thought it moſt adviſable to 

put Catiline to death, I would not have atlowed that gladi- 
| ator the uſe of one moment's life. For if, in former 
days, our greateſt men, and moſt illuſtrious citizens, in- 
ſtead of ſullying, have done honour to their memories, by 
the deſtruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and 
many others; there is no ground to fear, that by killing 
this parricide, I ſhould incur any blame with' poſterity, 
Yet if the greateſt was fure to befal me, it was always my 
perſuaſion, that reproach acquired by virtue was really 
glory, and not infamy. But there are ſome of this very order, 
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who either do not ſee the dangers which hang over us, or 
elſe diſſemble what they ſee; who, by the ſoftneſs of their 
votes, cheriſh Catiline's hopes, and add ſtrength to the 
conſpiracy by not believing it ; whoſe authority influences 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, if 
I had puniſhed this man as he deſerved, would not have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyrannically. 
Now I am perſuaded, that when he is once gone into 
Manlius's camp, whither he actually deſigns to go, none 
can be ſo ſilly, as not to ſee that there is a plot; none ſo 
wicked, as not to acknowledge it: whereas, by taking off 


him alone, though this peſtilence would be ſome what 


checked, it could not be ſuppreſſed. But when he has 
thrown himſelf. into rebellion, and carried out his friends 
along with him, and drawn together the profligate and 
deſperate from all parts of the empire, not only this ripen- 
ed plague of the republic, but the very root and ſeed of 
all our evils will be extirpated with him at once. 

IT is now a long time, conſcript fathers, that we have 
trod amidſt the dangers and machinations of this conſpiracy : 
but I know not how it comes to paſs, the full maturiry of 
all theſe crimes, and of this long ripening rage and in- 
ſolenee, has now broke out during the period of my con- 
ſulſhip. Should he alone be removed from this powerful 
band of traitors, it may abate, perhaps, our fears and 


. anxieties for a while; but the danger will fill remain, and 


continue lurking in the veins and vitals of the republic, 
For as men, oppreſſed with a ſevere fit of illneſs, and 
labouring under the raging heat of a fever, are often at firſt 
ſeemingly rekeved by a draught of cold water, but afterwards 
find the diſeaſe return upon them with redoubled violence ; 
in like manner, this diſtemper which has ſeized the com- 
monwealth, eaſed a little by the puniſhment of this traitor, 
will from his ſurviving aſſociates ſcon aſſume new force. 
O4 WHERE- 
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WHEREFORE, conſeript fathers, let the wicked retire; 
Tet them ſeparate\ themſelves from the honeſt ; let them 
rendezvous in one place. In fine, as I have often aid, 
let a wall be between them and us: let them ceaſe to * 
ſnares for the conſul in his own houſe, to beſet the tribunal 
of the city prætor, to inveſt the ſenate-houſe with armed 
ruffians, and to prepare fice-balls and torches for burning 
the city: in ſhort, let every man's ſentiments with regard 
to the public be inſcribed on his forehead. This I engage 
for and promiſe, conſcript fathers, that by the diligence 
of the conſuls, the weight of your authority, the courage 
and firmneſs of the Roman knights, and the unanimity of 
all the honeſt, Catiline being driven from the city, you 
ſhall behold all her treaſons detected, expoſed, cruſhed, and 
puniſhed. 

Wirz theſe omens, Catiline, of all proſp--rity to the 
republic, but of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe who 
have joined themſelves with thee in all kinds of parricide, 
go thy way then to this impious and abominable war : 
whilſt thou, Jupiter, whoſe religion was eſtabliſhed with 
the foundation of this city, whom we truly call Stator, the 
ſtay and prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and his 
accomplices from thy altars and remples, from the houſes 
and walls of this city, from the lives and fortunes of us 
all; and wilt deftroy, with eternal puniſhments, both 
living and dead, all baters of good men, the enemies of 
their country, the plunderers of Italy, now confederated 
in this deteſtable league and partnerſhip of villany. 


PART or DEMOSTHENES's riIxsr 
| PHILIPP. 


NEMOSTHENES, in this oration, encourages the 


Athenians with hopes of better ſucceſs in the war 
againſt 
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ul Philip, if they will follow his example by applying 
themſelves ſeriouſly to the management of their affairs. 

(Ax you reſolve, ſays he, to imitate Philip, which 
you have not done hitherto; if every one will act with 
ſincerity for the public good; the wealthy by contributing 


part of their eſtates, and the young men by their ſwords ; 


in a word, if you will depend on yourſelves only, and 
baniſh that indolent diſpoſition, which ties up your hands, 
in expectation of foreign ſuccours ; you then will ſoon, by 
the aſſiſtance of the gods, retrieve your loſſes, and atone 
for. your faults, and will be revenged of your enemies. 
For do not think, Athenians, that Philip is a god, who 
enjoys immutable ſelicity. He is dreaded, hated, and 
envied by thoſe who appear to he moſt attached to his in- 
tereſt; and indeed, we muſt preſume, they have like 
paſſions with the reſt of mankind. But all theſe ſentiments 
ſeem at preſent extinguiſhed, and that becauſe your flow 
and indolent conduct gives them no opportunity of ex- 


erting themſelves; and this is the error you muſt endea- 


your to correct. 


Fon obſerve, Athenians, the low condition to which 


jou are reduced, and the intolerable height to which this 
man's inſolence is riſen. - He will not allow you the liberty 
of determining for peace or war. He threatens you; he 
ſpeaks, as it is ſaid, with an arrogant and haughty tone; 
he. is. not-ſatisfied with his former conqueſts, but is every 
day acquiring new ones; and whilſt you are temporiſing 
and inaCtive, he ſurrounds and inveſts you on all ſides. 

* WHEN then, my countrymen, when will you act as 
becomes you? What event do you wait for? What ne- 
cellity muſt compel to it? Alas! is there not neceſſity 
ſufficient at this very time? For, in my opinian, none is 
more urgent to a free people, than when they are ſur- 
rounded with ſhame and ignominy. Will you for ever do 
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nothing but walk up and down the city aſking one another, 
What news? What news ! Is there any thing more new 
than to ſee a man of Macedon become mafter of the Athe. 
nians, and give laws to all Greece? Is Philip dead? ſays 
one, No, replies another, but he is fick. What is it to 
you whether he be ſick or dead? fince, if he really were 
dead, you would ſoon raiſe up another Philip, by your 
bad conduct. For his grandeur is much more owing to 
your indolence than to his own valour.“ 


75. PART or Tut Stcond OLYNTHIAN 
ORATION. | 


this harangue Demoſthenes draws a compariſon be- 
tween the preſent wretched ſtate of the Athenians and 
the flouriſhing condition of their anceſtors. 

Ou anceſtors, who were neither flattered by their 
orators, nor loved by them, as you are by yours, governed 
Greece during ſixty-five years, with the unanimous con- 
ſent of the whole nation ; put above ten thouſand talents 
into the public treaſury; exerciſed ſuch power over the 
king of Macedon, as becomes the Greeks to exerciſe over 
a barbarian ; raiſed great numbers of magnificent trophies 
fur the victories they had gained both by ſea and land; 
they only, of the whole race of men, tranſmitted to their 
poſterity, by their great exploits, a glory ſuperior to envy 
itſelf, Such were thoſe emen eee at that time, with re- 
gard to Greece. 

Lx us now examine their publie and private life in 
thoſe days. Their magiſtrates erected many noble edifices 
for our uſe, and adorned our temples with ſuch # number 
of rich ornaments, that none will be able to ſurpaſs them 
hereafter in magnificence. As to their private behaviour, 

| er were ſo temperate, and adhered fo ſtrictly to our 
ancient 
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ancient ſimplicity of manners, that, if any of you happens 
to know the houſes inhabited once by Ariſtides, Miltiades, 
or any other of their illuſtrious coteinporaries, he does not 
ſee them diſtinguiſhed by their ſplendor from the others in 
their neighbourhood. For, in the management of public 
affairs, they. thought themſelves obliged to aggrandiſe the 
ſtate, and not their families. By this means they arrived 
at the height of felicity, and that deſervediy, by faithfully 
conſulting the common good of Greece, by an exemplary 
piety towards the gods, and living with their fellow- 
citizens in a modeit equality. Such was the condition 
of your forefathers, under ſuch worthy leaders ; but what 
is yours, at this time, under thoſe foft-tongued orators 
who govern you ? Does it bear the leaſt reſemblance to it ? 
I will not inſiſt on the parallel, though the ſubjeC opens a 
large field 

Bur ſome will anſwer me and ſay, “ Though things do 
not go well abroad, they are in a much better condition at 
home, But what proofs can be brought of this? Why, 
ſome battlements have been whitened, ſome highways re- 
paired, and ſome aqueducts built; with ſuch like trifles. 
Caſt your eyes, I beſeech you, upon thoſe men, to whom 
you owe theſe rare monuments of their adminiſtration, 
Some of them were raiſed from poverty to affluence, 
others from obſcurity to ſplendor ; ſame again have built 
private houſes ſo magnificent, that they ſeem to inſult even 
the public edifices ; and the lower the fortune of the ſtate 
has ſunk, the higher has that of ſuch people riſen. To 
what then muſt we impute this entire ſubverſion of things 
in our days? And why is that wonderful order, which 
was ſormerly ſeen in all things, now changed for confuſion ? 
The reaſon is this : firſt, becauſe the people at that time 
having valour equal to military employments, kept the 
magiſtrates dependent on them, and had the entire diſ- 
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poſal of all offices and favours ; and every citizen thought 
hiniſelf happy to receive honours, employments, and 
good offices from the people. But now it is quite other. 
wiſe; for the magiſtrates beſtow all favours, and exerciſe 
a deſpotic power; while you, unhappy people, enervated 
and deſpoiled both of treaſure and alliances, are merely 
but as ſo many laqueys, and, in a manner, only a more 
numerous mob; and think yourſelves doubly happy, if 
your magiſtrates do. but indulge you the two oboli for the 
theatre, and the mean entertainment they provide for you 
upon rejoicing-days. And, to complete your baſeneſs, 
you laviſh the title of benefactors upon thoſe who give you 
nothing but what is your own, and who, after impriſoning 
you, as it were, within your own walls, lay baits for, and 
ſoften you in this manner, with no other view, but to pre- 
pare you for {lavery. 


-6. PART or Tn ORATIONS or ZASCHINES 
ap DEMOSTHENES o TRE CROWN. 


H E occaſion of theſe ſpeeches was as follows 
1 Demoſthenes being entruſted with the care of repair- 
ing the walls' of Athens, executed the taſk with ſo much 
honour (having contributed a large ſum out of his own 
private fortune towards the completion of the work) that 
Cteſiphon decreed him a crown for this act of patriotiſm, 
and propoſed that it ſhould be preſented to him in the open 
theatre, in a general aſſembly of the people, and that the 
herald thould proclaim it was meant as a reward for his 
{ingular zeal and public ſpirit. Aſchines accuſed Cteſiphon, 
as having violated the laws by that decree ; and Demol- 
thenes, as might naturally be expected, undertook Cteſi- 
phon's defence. So extraordinary a conteſt, ſays Cicero, 


raiſed the curioſity of al! Greece ; people ran from all parts 
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to Athens, and with the greateſt reaſon, For what finer 
ſight could there be than to ſee two orators contending, each 
excelling in his own way; formed by nature, accom- 
pliſhed by art, and beſides animated with a perſonal enmity 
to each other. 


PART or ASCHINES's OTATION acainsr 
CTESIPHON. 


ASCHINES, having repreſented, in the beginning of 
his ſpeech, the irregularities that had lately been introduced 
into the commonwealth, and their pernicious tendency, 
proceeds thus : 

« In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and in ſuch diſorders, 
of which you yourſelves are ſenſible ; the only method of 
ſaving the wrecks of the government is, if I miſtake not, 
to allow full liberty to accuſe thoſe who have invaded your 
laws. But if you prevent this, or ſuffer others to do it, I 
propheſy that you will fall inſenſibly, and that very ſoon, 
under a tyrannical power. For you know, Athenians, 
that government is divided into three kinds ; monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy. As to the two former, they 
are governed at the will and pleaſure of thoſe who reign in 
either; whereas eſtabliſhed laws only reign in a popular 
ſtate. It is a truth then, of which none ſhould be entirely 
ignorant, but of which every one ſhould be fully aſſured, 
that the day he aſcends the ſeat of juſtice, to examine an 
accuſation, upon an invaſion of the laws, that very day 
he goes to give judgment upon his own independence. 

* AND indeed the legiſlator who is convinced, that a 
free ſtate can ſupport itſelf no longer than the laws govern, 
takes particular care to preſcribe this form of an oath to 
judges— I will judge according to the laws. The remem- 
brance therefore of this, being deeply impreſſed on your 


minds, 
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minds, muſt. infpire you with an utter abhorrence-ef any 
perſons whatſoever, who dare to tranſgreſs them by raſh 
decrees ; and far from ever looking upon a tranſgreflion 
of this kind as a ſmall! matter, it will make you always 
conſider it as an enormous and a capital crime. Do not 
ſuffer, then, any one to make you depart from fo wiſe a 
principle. —But as, in the army, every one of you would 
be aſhamed to quit the poſt affigned him by the general; 
ſo let every one of you be this day aſhamed to abandon 
the poſt, which the laws have given you in the common- 
wealth. What poſt ? that of protectors of the government. 
— Muſt we, in your perſon (addrefling himſelf to Demoſ- 
thenes) crown the-author of the public calamities, or muſt 
we deſtroy him? And, indeed, what unexpected revolu- 
tions, what unthought of cataſtrophes, have we not ſeen 
in our days ?—The king of Perſia, that king who opened 
a paſſage through mount Athos; who bound the Helleſ- 
pont in chains; who was ſo imperious as to command the 
Greeks to acknowledge him ſovereign both of ſea and land; 
who, in his letters and diſpatches, preſumed to ſtile himſelf 
ſovereign of the world from the riſing to the ſetting of the 
ſun ; that king now fights, not to rule over the reſt of 
mankind, but to ſave his own liſe. Do we not ſee thoſe 
very men, who ſignalized their zeal in the relief of Del 
phos, inveſted both with the glory, for which that power- 
ful king was once ſo conſpicuous, and with the title of 
chief of the | Greeks, againſt him? As to Thebes, which 
borders. upon Attica, have we not ſeen it diſappear in one 
day from the midſt of Greece? —And with regard to the 
unhappy Lacedzmonians, what calamities have not befallen 
them only for taking but a ſmall part of the ſpoils of the 
temple? They who formerly aſſumed a ſuperiority over 
Greece, are they not now going to ſend ambaſſadors to 
Alexander's court ; to bear the name of hoſtages in his 
. train; 
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train z to become a ſpectacle of miſery; to bow the knee 
before the monarch ; ſubmit themſelves and their country 
to his mercy z and receive ſuch laws as a conqueror, a con- 
queror they attacked firſt, ſhall think fit to preſcribe them ? 
Athens itſelf, the common refuge of the Greeks ; Athens, 
' formerly peopled with ambaſſadors, who flocked to claim 
its almighty protection; is not this city now obliged to 
fight, not to obtain a ſuperiority over the Greeks, but 
to preſerve itſelf from deſtruction? Such are the misfortunes 
which Demoſthenes has brought upon us, ſince his in- 
termeddling with the adminiſtration, —— 

« ByT you, who of all men are the moſt unfit to ſig- 
nalize yourſelves by great and memorable actions, and at 
the ſame time the fitteſt to diſtinguiſh yourſelves by raſh 
ſpeeches ; dare you, and that in the preſence of this auguſt 
aſſembly, aſſert that we muſt beſtow a crown, at your in- 
terceſſion, on the perſon who has occaſioned all the public 
calamities? And if this man ſhall preſume ſo far, will you 
ſuffer it, Athenians, and ſhall the memory of thoſe great 
"men, who died in the field for their country, die with 
them ? I beg you, for a few moments, to convey yourſelves 
in imagination from the roſtra to the theatre, and imagine 
you ſee the herald advancing, and proclaiming the crown 
decreed to Demoſthenes. On which occaſion do you think, 
that the relations of thoſe citizens who ſpilt their blood ſor 
you, ought to ſhed moſt tears, either for the tragical fate 
of thoſe heroes which I ſhall repreſent to you by-and-by, 
or for the enormous ingratitude of the Athenians ? 

Do not lay open again the deep and incurable wounds 
of the unhappy Thebans, who through Demoſthenes are 
become fugitives, *and have been received by you into this 
city, But, ſince you were not preſent at their cataſtrophe, 
endeavour, at leaſt, to form ſome image of it, and re- 
preſent to yourſelves a city taken, walls leyelled, houſes 

reduced 
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reduced to aſhes, mothers and children dragged into ſlavery; 
old men and women forced to be ſervants at the end of their 
days; drowned in tears, imploring your juſtice, breaking 
out into reproachess not . againſt the orators, but againſt 
the authors of the cruel vengeance, which they felt; ear. 
neſtly preſſing you to be ſo far from conferring any kind of 
reward upon the deſtroyer of Greece, that you would pre. 
ſerve yourſelves from the curte, the fatality, ym from 
his perſon. _ 

4. JMAGINE then, 1 when he ſhall i invite the 
confidents and accomplices of this abject perfidy to range 
themſelves around them, towards the cloſe of his harangue; 
imagine then, Athenians, on your ſide, that you ſee the 
ancient benefactors of this commonwealth drawn up in 
battle array, round this toſtrum, where I am now ſpeaking, 
in order to repulſe that audacious hand. Imagine you hear 
Solon, who ſtrengthened the popular government by ſuch 
excellent laws, that philoſopher, that incomparable legiſla- 
tor, conjuring you with a gentleneſs and. modeſty becom- 
ing his character, not to ſet a higher value upon Demoſ- 
thenes's oratorical flouriſhes, than upon your oaths and 
. your laws. Imagine you hear Ariſtides, who made ſo 
exact and juſt a diviſion of the public contributions impoſed 
upon the Greeks for the common cauſe ; that ſage dil- 
penſer, who, left no other inheritance to his daughters, but 
the public gratitude, , which was their portion; imagine, I 
- fay, you hear him bitterly bewailing the, outrageous man- 
ner in which we trample upon juſtice, and. ſpeaking to 
you in theſe words: What! becauſe. Arthimus of Zelia, 
that Aſiatic, who paſſed through Athens, where he even 
enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality, had brought gold from the 
Medes into Greece; your anceſtors were going to ſend 
him to the place of execution, and baniſhed him, not only 
| mom! their city, but from all the countries dependent on 


them; 
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them ; and will you not bluſh to decree Demoſthenes, who 
has not indeed brought gold from the Medes, but has re- 
ceived ſuch ſums of money from all parts to betray you, and 
now enjoys the fruits of his treaſons; will not you, I ſay, 
bluſh to decree a crown of gold to Demoſthenes? Do you 
think that Themiſtocles, and the heroes who were killed 
in the battles of Marathon and Platza, do you think, the 
| very tombs of your anceſtors will not ſend forth groans, if 
you crown a man, who, by his own conſeſſion, has been 
for ever conſpiring with Barbarians to ruin Greece ? 
« As to myſelf, O earth! O ſun! O virtue! and you, 
; who are the ſprings of true diſcernment, abilities both 
e natural and acquired, by which we diſtinguiſh good from 
n IM evil, I call you to witneſs, that I have uſed all my endea- 
; ours to relieve the ſtate, and to plead her cauſe, I could 
ir have wiſhed my ſpeech had been equal to the greatneſs and 
| importance of the ſubject ; at leaſt, I can flatter myſelf 
with having diſcharged my duty according to my abilitics, 
if I have not done it according to my wiſhes. Do you, 
Athenians, from the reaſons you have heard, and thoſe 
which your own wiſdom will ſuggeſt ; do you pronounce 
ſuch a judgment, as is conformable to ſtrict juſtice, and the 
common good demands from you.” 


PART or DEMOSTHENES's ORATION in 
DEFENCE or CTESIPHON. 


«I BEGIN with entreating all the gods and all the 


0 * . 
is goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you, Athenians, in this 
25 cauſe, with a benevolence towards me, proportioned to my 

conſtant zeal for the commonwealth in general, and for 
the e VC 
nd | ©'y one of you in particular: afterwards (which is of the 
* utmoſt conſequence to your perſons, your conſciences, and 
, 


en ur honour) I crave of the ſame deities, that they would 
ſo 
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ſo diſpoſe your hearts as to ſuffer me to proceed in my de. 
fence, not as directed by my accuſer (that would be hard 
indeed) but as your laws and your oaths require, the form 
of which, among other articles (all dictated by juſtice) is 
as follows, Hear both parties equally ; which obliges you 
to come with an unbiaſſed mind and heart to the tribunal, 
and to allow each of the parties to draw up his reaſons and 
proofs in whatever manner he ſhall think fit. 
Now, Athenians, among the many diſadvantages under 
which I labour, there are two particularly, and two very | 
terrible ones, which make my condition much worſe than 
his. The firſt is, that we run very unequal riſques ; for 
now I hazard much more in loſing your good- will, than 
he does, ſhould he fail to make good the charge; ſince! 
am to——But I will not ſuffer one word to fall from me 
in the beginning of my diſcourſe, that preſages any thing 
ſiniſter. He, on the contrary, attacks me through wanton: 
neſs, and without any neceſſity for ſo doing. The other 
difadvantage I lie under is, that all men are naturally in- 
clined to hear an accuſer with pleaſure ; while, on the other 
hand, they hear thoſe who boaſt or magnify themſelves with * 
indignation. He therefore acts a part that pleaſes univer- 25 
ſally; whereas almoſt every thing, that falls to my lot, is what la 
generally makes every man an enemy. But if, on the one : 
hand, the fear of incurring indignation, which is inſepara- 
ble from ſelf-applauſe, ſhould oblige me to be filent on my wp 
own. actions; it will be thought that I can neither refut FR 
him who accuſes me of crimes, nor juſtify the perſon-wh 


decrees rewards for me. On the other, if I touch on the wa 
ſervices I have done during my adminiſtration, I ſhall be ho 
forced to ſpeak of myſelf frequently. I ſhall therefore en 
| deavour, in this dangerous dilemma, to behave with al LP 
poſſible moderation: but, whatever the neceſſity of m mini 


own defence may extort from me, this ought in juſtice tt 
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be imputed only to the aggreſſor, who voluntarily impoſed 
jt upon me. 

« BuT in ſpite of theſe facts, inconteſtable, and certified, 
as it were, by the mouth of truth itſelf, Æſchines has fo 
far renounced all ſhame, that, not content to proclaim me 
the author of ſuch a peace as he has mentioned, be is ſo 
audacious as to tax me likewiſe with preventing the com- 
monwealth from concerting it with the general aſſembly of 
the Greeks—But did you, O !—(what title ſhall 1 give 
you?) did you betray the leaſt ſhadow of diſpleaſure 
againſt me, when I broke the cords of that harmony in 
your preſence, and diſpoſſeſſed the commonwealth of the 
advantages of that confederacy, which you now magnify 
ſo much, with the loudeſt ſtrains of your theatrical ® voice? 
Did you aſcend the roſtrum ? Did you denounce, or once 
explain thofe crimes, with which you are now' pleaſed to 
charge me? Surely then, if I could have forgot my duty 
ſo far as to ſell myſelf to Philip, in order to exclude the 
Greeks from participating in that peace; you ought then 
to have explained, diſcovered, and condemned my preva- 
rications to thoſe who now hear me ; but you never did 
any thing of this kind, nor did any perſon living hear you 
ſay one ſyllable tending that way. 

« Burt if Philip was conſtantly e all ſtates, with - 
out exception, of their honour, prerogatives, liberty, or 
rather overturning as many commonwealths as he could; 
dd not you, Athenians, form thoſe very reſolutions, which 
undoubtedly were the moſt glorious to you, through your 
regard for my advice? Tell us, Æſchines, how Athens 
mould have behaved in Philip's ' ſight, when he ſet all 
engines at work, to eſtabliſh his empire and tyranny over 
the Greeks? Or what meaſures ſhould I, who was the 
miniſter, have propoſed; eſpecially in Athens (for the 


cir- 


* ZEſchines had been a comedian, 
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circumſtances of place require a particular attention) J, MW W 
who was perfectly ſenſible, that my country had at all lar 
times, even till the day I firſt aſcended the tribunal, per- ® 
petually fought for ſuperioritv, for honour and glory; and P" 
that it alone had, through a noble emulation, ſacrificed more MW be 
men and money for the general good of Greece, than any * 
other of the Grecian ſtates had ever facrificed for their own ¶ ic 
private advantage; I, who beſides ſaw this ſame Philip, 8“ 
with whom we contended for ſovereignty and empire; ſaw the 
him, though covered with wounds, his eye beat out, his be 
. collar-bone broken, his hand and leg maimed, Kill reſolved vit 
to plunge into dangers, and..readily gave up to fortune his 
whatever. other part of his body ſhe ſhould require, pro- ſho 
vided he could live PT and glorioully with the re- © 
mainder ? | | thi; 
- © Now certainly no man dares to ſay, that a barbarian 
educated in Pella (then a contemptible and obſcure place) of | 
could poſſibly poſſeſs a foul haughty enough to deſire and e. 
undertake the conqueſt of the Greeks : But for you, though 
Athenians, for you, who every day hear the virtue of your m 
anceſtors diſplayed either by .your orators in the roſtra, or 
by your actors upon the ſtage; for you, I ſay, to carry 
. meanneſs of foul and cowardice ſo far, as to abandon and Lan 
make a voluntary ſurrender of the liberties of Greece to 
Philip; no man living will ever be ſo audacious as to make 
ſuch a ſtrange propoſal. | 
; © CENSURE me, Aſchines, for the advice ls gave; do not 
aſperſe me for the event: for the ſupreme being unravel 
and terminates every thing at pleaſure; whereas we muſt 
judge, from the nature of the advice or opinions them- 
ſelves, of him who gives them. If therefore Philip has 
been a conqueror, do not impute it to me as a crime, ſince 
God diſpoſed of the victory, and not I. But ſhew me 


What 
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what it is that I did not purſue with an integrity, a vigi- 
lance, and an indefatigable activity, ſuperior to my ſtrength; 
ſhew me, that I did not uſe every expedient which human 
prudence could employ ; that I did not inſpire noble and 
neceſſary reſolutions, and ſuch as were worthy of Athens : 
and after this give full ſcope to your accuſitions. But if a 
ſudden thunderbolt, or a tempeſt, ſhould ſtrike you to the 
ground, Athenians, and not only you, but all the reſt of 
f the Grecians, how can this be helped ? Muſt the innocent 
be ſacrificed? If the owner of a veſſel had fitted it out 
1 with every thing neceſſary, and provided to the utmoſt of 
lis power againſt the dangers of the fea, and if a ſtorm 
„ Gould afterwards ariſe, and break the maſts; would any 
one, in that caſe, accuſe him of being the cauſe of the 
ſhipwreck ? But he would fay, I did not command the 
veſlel! Nor did I command the army: I did not difpoſe 
e) of fortune; on the contrary, it was fortune diſpoſed of 
14 every thing. | 

« SINCE therefore he inſiſts ſo ſtrenuouſly uponevents, I 


h 
- am not afraid of advancing a kind of paradox. Let none 
or of us, in the name of Jupiter and the other gods, be ſtartled 
ry the apparent hyperbole ; but let him examine fairly what 


nd Lam going to ſay. Suppoſe now that all the Athenians 
had diſcovered future events by a prophetic ſpirit ; that all 
ke bad foreſeen them; and that you, Aſchines, who did not 
ſpeak a ſingle word, had foretold and certified them with 
your thunder-like voice; Athens, even in that caſe, 
bught not to have changed its meaſures, had it ever ſo little 
regard for its glory, its anceſtors, and the judgment of 
poſterity. For now Athens ſeems, at moſt, to be fallen 
om its greatneſs; a misfortune common to all mortals, 
menever it ſo pleaſes the Supreme Being. But a com- 
nonwealth, that thought itſelf worthy at that time of a 
periority oyer all the reſt of the Greeks, could not part 

with 
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with ſuch a right, without incurting the ſevere reproach 
of delivering them all up to Philip: ſince in caſe Athens 
had quitted, without a blow, a prerogative which our 
anceſtors had purchaſed at all hazards, how would you, 
Aſchines, have been covered with ſhame? For, moſt cer. 
tainly, that ſhame could not have fallen either upon the 
commonwealth, or upon me. Great God! with what 
eyes could we look upon this innumerable multitude 
which comes from all parts to Athens, if things had been 
brought to the low ebb we now ſee them at, by our fault, or 
wrong management, had we choſen Philip as the chief 
and arbiter of all Greece; had we ſuffered others to hazard 
a battle without us, in order to prevent ſuch a calamity; 
eſpecially ſince we call ourſelves inhabitants of a city, which 
choſe, at all times, rather to brave glorious dangers, than 
enjoy an ignominious ſecurity | For what Greek, what 
barbarian, does not know, that the Thebans, and before 
them the Lacedemonians, when arrived at the pinnacle of 
power, and, laſtly, the Perſian king, would have willingly 
granted the commonwealth, not only the enjoyment of 
its own poſſeſſions, but likewiſe every thing it could defire, 
provided it could have deſcended to ſubmit, and ſufter any 
other to govern Greece ? But ſuch ſentiments could not be 
admitted by Athenians (as appeared on thaſe occaſions) either 
as hereditary, natural, or poflible to be endured. An 
ſince the firſt foundation of Athens, none could ever force 
it to make any abject ſubmiſſions to tyrannical power 
though ſuperior in ſtrength ; nor to gain a baſe ſecurity Þ 
ſervile concefions. On the contrary, as Athens had, fron 


| | con 
time immemorial, been accuſtomed to fight for ſovereigntyMing ge 
for honour, and for glory; ſo it has at all times braved th leve, 
greateſt dangers.— If therefore 1 ſhould attempt to iniinuatgh, tren 


that my counſels determined you to think like worthy de 
ſcendants of your predeceſſors, every one might juſtly 


* 
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me with arrogance. But I declare in this place, that, if 
you formed ſuch reſolutions, the glory of them is youts; 
and I own, that the commonweelth had great and mag- 
nanimous ſentiments, long before my time. The only 
thing I can boaſt of is, that I co-operated in every thing 
that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry. 
« By the way, Athenians, a citizen naturally virtuous 
(for, when I ſpeak of myſelf, I make uſe of no other word, 
o avoid envy) poſſeſſes theſe two qualities: a ſteady and 
unſhaken courage in the exerciſe of power, to ſupport the 
ommonwealth in its ſuperiority ; and a zeal that has been 
| Wroof againſt every thing, in every conjuncture and parti- 
lar action. For theſe ſentiments depend upon us, being 
e gift of nature; but, as to force and power, thoſe we 
erive from other cauſes. Now certainly, that this zeal 
as never ſatisfied in me, you may eaſily judge by my 
ions, My zeal for you was never leſſened on any oc- 
nion, no, not when my head was demanded; nor when I 
is delivered up to the Amphictyons; nor when the greateſt 
forts were made to ſtagger me with threats; nor when en- 
avours were uſed to allure me with promiſes; nor when 
eſe curſed wretches, like ſo many wild beaſts, were let 
ofſe upon me. As to the government, no ſooner had I 
ſhare in it, than I followed the beſt and moſt effectual 
thod of preſerving the ſtrength, glory, and prerogatives 
my country; augmenting them, and devoting myſelf 
tirely to that ſtudy. T hus, when J find other powers 
oper, I am never ſeen walking in the forum with a ſerene 
| contented aſpect, ſaluting people with my hand, and 
ing good news with a congratulating voice to thoſe, who, 
lieve, will afterwards ſend it to Macedonia; nor am I 
TW trembling, ſighing, and with down-caſt eyes, upon 
ring the ſucceſs of the Athenians, like thoſe impious 
tches, who defame the commonwealth; as though they 
| did 


— — ::: 


admitted into the ſacred aſylum of the tomb, they under 


ſide of the lake which they croſſed in a boat. He who f 
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did not defame themſelves by ſuch courſes, They have 8 
always their eye abroad, and, when they fee any poten- 
tate taking advantage of our misfortunes, - they magnify WM 11 
his ſucceſles, and give out, that, all endeavours ſhould be WM 
pl 
th 


uſed to eternize his victories. 


* IMMORTAL gods | let none of you hear ſuch vows 2 
theſe; but rather rectify the minds and hearts of ſuch on 
perverſe men. But, if their inveterate malice is incura. on 
ble, purſue them both by ſea and land, and extirpate them pet 
entirely. As to us Athenians, avert, as ſoon as poſſible, an 
the calamities which threaten us, and grant us undi- 4 
turbed ſecurity.” 


— 


77. CUSTOM, amoxo Tu EGYPTIANS, or 
TRYING PEOPLE AFTER THEIR DEATH, 


[RoLLIx's ANCIENT HISTORY. ] 


1 HAVE ſaid that the public recognized the virtues of 
deceaſed perſons, becauſe that, before they could be 


wenta ſolemn trial. And this circumſtance in the Egyp 
tian funerals is one of the moſt remarkable to be found i: 
ancient hiſtory. 88 

Ir was a conſolation, an. ong the Heathens, to a dyin 
man, to leave a good name behind him; and they ima 
gined that this is the only human bleſſing, of which deat 
cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not ſuff 
praiſes to be beſtowed indiſcriminately on all deceaſed per 
ſons. Thi: honour was to be obtained only from t: 
public voice. The aſſembl of the judges met on the otic 


at the helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian languag: 
and this firſt gave the hint to Orpheus, who had been! 


Egypt, and after him to other Greeks, to invent the fi 
J - . ti 
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tion of Charon's boat. As ſoon as a man was dead he 
was brought to his trial. The public accuſer was heard. 
Ihe proved that the deceaſed had led a bad life, his memory 
was condemned, and he was deprived of burial. The peo- 
ple were affected with laws which extended even beyond 
the grave; and every one, ſtruck with the diſgrace inflicted 
on the dead perſon, was afraid to reflect diſhonour on his 
oon memory, and that of his family. But if the deceaſed 
\ Wl perſon was not convicted of any rims, he was interred in 
an honourable manner. 

A ſtill more aſtoniſhing 3 in this public in- 
queſt upon the dead, was, that the throne itſelf was no 
protection from it. Kings were ſpared during their lives, 
Ml becauſe the public peace was concerned in this forbearance; 
but their quality did not exempt them from the judgment 
paſſed upon the dead, and even ſome of them were deprived 
of ſepulture. This cuſtom was imitated by the Iſraelites. 
We ſee in ſcripture, that bad kings were not interred in the 
nvonuments of their anceſtors. This practice ſuggeſted to 
princes, that, if their majeſty placed them out of the reach 
of men's judgment, while they were alive, they would at 
aſt be liable to it, when death ſhould reduce them to 
alevel with their ſubjects. 

WHEN therefore a favourable judgment was pronounced 
n a deceaſed perſon, the next thing was to proceed to the 
eremonies of interment. n his panegyrick, no mention 
vas made of his birth, becauſe every Egyptian was deemed 
ble. No praiſes were conſidered as juſt or true, but 
ch as related to the perſonal merit of the deceaſed. He 
as applauded for having received an excellent education 
us younger years; and in his more advanced age for 
wing cultivated piety towards the gods, juſtice towards 
jen, gentleneſs, modeſty, moderation, and all the other vir- 
s which conſtitute the good man. Then all the people 
P ſhouted, 
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ſhouted, and beſtowed the higheſt eulogiums on the de. i 
ceaſed, as one who would be received, for ever, into the 1 
ſociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 01 
To conclude, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, to young Ml ®! 
pupils, the different manners, in which the bodies of the cl 
dead were treated by the ancients. Some, as we have ob. 
ferved of the Egyptians, expoſed them to view after they 
had been embalmed, and thus preſerved them to after-ages; 
(theſe are what we now call Mummies ;) others, and par. 
ticularly the Romans, burned them on a funeral pile; and 
others again laid them in the earth. 
TRx practice of preſerving bodies, without lodging then 
in tombs, appears to be injurious to human nature in gene 
ral, and to thoſe perſons in particular for whom this re 
ſpect is deſigned ; becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretch 
ed ſtate and deformity ; ſince, whatever care may be taken 
ſpectators fee nothing but the melancholy and frightful re 
mains of what they once were. The cuſtom of burni 
dead bodies has ſomething in it cruel and barbarous, in de 
ſtroying ſo haftily the remains of perſons once dear to u 
That of interring is certainly the moſt ancient and religion 
It reſtores to the earth what had been taken from it; a 
prepares our belief of a ſecond reſtitution of our bodie 
from the duſt of which they were at firſt formed. 


78. Tye EGYPTIAN MANNER or HATCH! 
EGGS IN OVENS. | | Tx 


[RoLLIN's Axcirxr HIsTORY.] 


ONCE could not believe that Diodorus was in earn 

in what he relates concerning the Egyptian indull 
viz. that this people had found out a way, by an artifg HIS 
fecundity, to hatch eggs without the ſitting of the hen ; FF ne 
all modern travellers declare it to be a fact, which certaſument 
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is worthy our curioſity, anditis ſaid to be practiſed in Europe. 
Their accounts inform us, that the Egyptians ſtow eggs in 
ovens, Which are heated ſo temperately, and in ſuch juſt 
proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, that the 
' chickens produced from theſe ovens are as ſtrong as thoſe 
which are hatched the natural way. The ſeaſon of the 
year proper for this operation is, from the end of Decem- 
der to the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too violent 
in the other months. During theſe four months, upwards 
f three hundred thouſand eggs are laid in theſe ovens ; and 
jough they are not all ſucceſsful, yet they produce vaſt 
umbers of fowls at an eafy rate. The art lies in giving 
he ovens a juſt degree of heat, which muſt not exceed a 
ed proportion. About ten days are employed in heating 
heſe ovens, and very near as much time in hatching the 
8. It is very entertaining, ſay theſe travellers, to ob- 

the hatching of theſe chickens, ſome of which ſhew at 
nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, 
id others again come quite out of the egg: theſe laſt, the 
ment they are hatched, make their way over the un- 
tched eggs, and form a diverting ſpectacle. Corneille 
Bruyn, in his travels, has collected the obſervations of 
ber travellers on this ſubject. Pliny likewiſe mentions 
; but it appears from him, that the Egyptians anciently 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs. 


Hl 
Tk FiksT ESTABLISHMENT or POSTS 
and COURIERS. 
Arn  [Rotiin's AxciENT HISTORY, ] 
dull 


tif HIS invention is aſcribed to Cyrus (king of Perſia) ; 
n; nor indeed can I find any mention of ſuch an eſta- 
ertallunent before his time. As the Perſian empire, after its 
FP 2 luaſt 
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laſt conqueſts, was of a vaſt extent, and Cyrus rech rei ſu 
that all his governors of provinces, and the chief commatide;; Im 
of his troops, ſhould write to him, and give an exaa Ml by 
account of every thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diſtriq m. 
and armies; in order to render that correſpondence the 
more ſure and expeditious, and to put himſelf in a condi. WM pu 
tion to receive ſpeedy intelligence of all occurrences and the 
affairs, and 'to ſend his orders thereupon with expedition, 
he cauſed poſt-houſes to be built, and meſſengers to be ap. 
pointed in every province. Having computed how far 2 


good horſe, with a briſk rider, could go in a day, without kin: 
being ſpoiled, he had ſtables built in proportion at equi aſfa 
diſtances from each other, and had them furniſhed with{Wreq: 
horſes, and grooms to take care of them. At each of theſ citre 
places he likewiſe appointed a poſt-maſter, to receive ti of r 
packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give then vel! 
to others; and to take the horſes that had performed theiq and 
ſtage, and to find freſh ones. Thus the poft went con er to 
tinually night and day, with extraordinary ſpeed; nor dig: fer 
either rain or ſnow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of ti great 


ſeaſon, interrupt its progreſs. Herodotus ſpeaks of thao! ſo 
ſame ſort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. coun 
THe ſuperintendency of the poſts became a conſiderabi vas 
employment. Darius, the laſt king of the ancient PerWdelay 
ſians, had it before he came to the crown. Xenophon take A1 
notice, that the eſtabliſhment ſubſiſted in his time; whicWexper 
perfectly agrees with what is related in the book of EſtheMtige | 
concerning the edi& publiſhed by Ahaſuerus in favour Mot oui 
the Jews: which edict was carried through that vaſt empii u the 
with a rapidity that would have been impoſſible withoſ ing he 
theſe poſts erected by Cyrus. inivet 
THE world is juſtly ſurpriſed to find, that this tingde 


bliſhment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented inthe Ealt ih her 
and c. 


wy and continued * ſo many ages afterwards by 
ſucceſſe 
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(ccc ors, eſpecially conſidering the utility of it to a govern- 
mei „ ſhould never be imitated in the Weſt, particularly 
a people ſo expert in politics as the Greeks and the Ro- 
ls mans. 

IT is more aſtoniſhing, that where this invention was 
put in execution, it was not further improved, and that 
ide uſe of it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, without 
nM conſidering the many advantages the public might have 
reaped from it, by facilitating a mutual correſpondence, 
as well as the buſineſs of merchants and tradeſmen of all 
kinds; by the expedition it would - have procured to the 
affairs of private perſons ; the diſpatch of journies which 
required haſte z the eaſy communication between families, 
cities, aud provinces ; and by the ſafety and convenieney 
of remitting money from one country to another. It is 
well known what difficulty people at a diſtance had then, 
and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any news, 
on: or to treat of affairs together; being obliged either to ſend 
dig: ſervant on purpoſe, which could not be done without 
thi great charge and loſs of time; or to wait for the departure 
of ſome otker perſon, that was going into the province or 
country, whither they had letters to ſend ; which method 
was liable to numberleſs diſappointments, accidents, and 
delays, 

Ar preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a ſmalk 
expence ; but we do not thoroughly conſider the advan- 
tage of it ; the want whereof wou!d make us fully ſenſible 
of our happineſs in this reſpect. France is indebted for it 
to the univerſity of Paris, which I cannot forbear obſerv- 
ng here: I hope the reader will excuſe the digreſſion. The 
univerſity of Paris, being formerly the only one in the 
kingdom, and having great numbers of ſcholars reſorting 
o her from all parts of the kingdom, did, for their fakes 
ind conveniencyz eſtabliſh meſſengers, whoſe buſineſs 
P.3 was, 


ing from the general leaſe or farm of the poſts and meſſen- 
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was, not only to bring clothes, ſilver, and gold for the 
ſtudents, but likewiſe to carry bags of law-proceedings, in. 


ate then is indebted to the univerſity of Paris for 
the invention "and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers and 
letter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and expence 
that ſhe erected theſe offices, to the ſatisfaction both of our 
kings and the public. She has moreover maintained and 
ſupported them ſince the year i575, againſt all the various 
attempts of the farmers, which has coſt her immenſe ſums, 


For there never were any ordinary royal meſlengers, till 


Henry III. firſt eſtabliſhed them in the year 1576, by his 


edict of November, appointing them in the ſame cities as 


the univerſity had theirs in, and granting them the ſame 
rights and privileges, as the kings, his predeceſſors, had 
granted the meſſengers of the univerſity. | 
THE univerſity never had any other fund, or ſupport, 
than the profits ariſing from the poſt-office. And it is upon 
the foundation of the ſame revenue, that the late king, 
Lewis XV. by his decree of the council of ſtate, of the 
14th of April 1715, and by his letters patent, bearing 


.the ſame date, regiſtered in parliament, and in the chamber 


of accounts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the 
ſaid univerſity the ſtudents ſhall be taught gratis; and has 
to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the 
univerſity an eight-and-twenticth part of the revenue ati 


gels 
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pers of France; which eight-and-twentieth part amounted 
that year to the ſum of one hundred and eighty-four thou- 
and livres, or thereabouts . 

Ir is not therefore without reaſon, that the univerſity, to 
whom this regulation has reſtored a part of her ancient 
luſtre, reckons Lewis XV. as @ kind of new founder, whoſe 
bounty has at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
ſhameful neceſſity of receiving wages for her labours ; which 
in ſome mcalure diſhonoured the dignity of her profeſhon, 
as it was contrary to that noble, diſintereſted ſpirit, which 
becomes it, And indeed the labour of maſters and pro- 
felſors, who inſtruct others, ought not to. be given for 
nothing; but neither ought it to be ſold, 


fo. Hexortc BEHAVIOUR or EUSTACE vs Sr. 
PIERRE, TRR MAYOR os CALAIS, 


[Rayin's HisTORY OF ENGLAND,] 


DWARD the Third, King of England, after the 
battle of Creſſy, laid ſiege to Calais. He had for- 

tiied his camp in ſo impregnable a manner, that all the 
efforts of France proved ineffectual to raiſe the ſiege, or 
throw ſuccours into the city. The citizens, however, un- 
der the conduct of count Vienne, their gallant governor, 
made an admirable defence. Day aſter day the Engliſh 
effected many a breach, which they repeatedly expected 
to ſtorm by morning; but, when morning appeared, they 
wondered. to behold new ramparts raiſed nightly, erected 
out of the ruins which the day had made. France had now 
put her fickle into her ſecond harveſt ſince Edward, with 
bis victorious army, ſat down before the town. The eyes 
of all Europe were intent on the iſſue. The Engliſh made 
their approaches and attacks without remiſſion, but the 


Citizens 
About 8500l, ſterling. 
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citizens were as obſtinate in repelling all their efforts. At 
length famine did more for Edward than arms. Aſter the 
citizens had devoured the lean carcaſſes of their half ſtarved 
cattle, they tore up old foundations, and rubbiſh, in ſearch 
of vermin: they fed on boiled leather, and the weeds of 
exhauſted gardens, and a morfel of damaged corn was ac. 
counted matter of luxury. In this extremity they reſolved 
to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly ſallied forth; 
the Engliſh joined battle, and, after a long and deſperate 
engagement, count Vienne was taken priſoner ; and the 
citizens, who ſurvived the ſlaughter, retired within their 
gates. On the captivity of their governor, the command 
devolved upon Euſtace de St. Pierre, the mayor of the 
town, a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Euſtace 
ſoon found himſelf under the neceſſity of capitulating, and 
offered to deliver to Edward the city, with all the poſſeſſions 
and wealth of the inhabitants, provided he permitted them to 
depart with life and liberty. As Edward had long ſince 
expected to aſcend the throne of France, he was exaſperated 
to the laſt degree againſt theſe people, whoſe ſole valour 
had defeated his warmeſt hopes; he therefore determined 
to take an exemplary revenge, though he wiſhed to avoid 
the imputation of cruelty. He anſwered by Sir Walter 
Manny, that they all deſerved capital puniſhment, as ob- 
ſtinate traitors to him, their true and notable ſovereign; 
that, however, in his wonted clemency, he conſented to 
pardon the bulk of the plebeians, provided they would de- 
liver up to him ſix of their principal citizens, with halters 
about their necks, as victims of due atonement for that 
ſpirit of rebellion with which they had enflamed the com- 
mon people} All the remains of this deſolate city were 
convened in the great ſquare; and like men arraigned at 2 ¶ av 
tribunal from whence there was no appeal, expected with W hor 


| 3 throbbing hearts the ſentence of their conqueror. When the 
| Sir 
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& Walter had declared his meſſage, conſternation and 
pale diſmay was impreſſed on every face : each looked upon 
death as his own inevitable lot; for how ſhould they deſire 
1o be ſaved at the price propoſed? Whom had they to de- 
liver up, fave parents, brothers, kindred, or veliant neigh- 
bours, who had fo often expoſed their lives in their defence? 
To a long and dead ſilence, deep ſighs and groans ſuc- 
ceeded, till Euſtace de St. Pierre, aſcending a little emi- 
nence, thus addrefled the aſſembly : © My friends and fel- 
low citizens, you ſee the condition to which we are re- 
duced ; we muſt either ſubmit to. the terms of our cruel 
and enfnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender infants, 
our wives and chaſte daughters, to the bloody and brutal 
luſts of the violating ſoldiery. We well know what the 
tyrant intends by his fpecious offers of mercy. It does not 
ſatiate his vengeance to make us merely miſerable, he would 
alſo make us criminal : he would make us contemptible ; 
he will grant us life on no condition, ſave that of our being 
unworthy of it.' Look about you, my friends, and hx 
your eyes on the perſons whom you wiſh to deliver up as 
the victims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe would 
you appoint to the rack, the ax, or the halter? Is ther= 
any here who has not watched for you, who has not fought 
for you, who has not bled for you ? Who, through the length 
of this inveterate ſiege, has not ſuffered fatigues and mi- 


ſeries a thouſand times worſe than death, that you and yours 


might ſurvive to days of peace and proſperity ? Is it your 
preſervers, then, whom you would deſtine to deſtruction? 
You will not, you cannot do it. Juſtice, honour, huma- 
nity, make ſuch a treaſon impoſſible. Where then is our 
relource ? Is there any expedient leſt, whereby we may 
avoid guilt and infamy on one hand, or the deſolation and 
horrors of a ſacked city on the other? There is, my friends, 
there is one expedient leſt ; a gracious, an excellent, a god- 

P 5 like 
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like expedient ! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer 
than life] Let him offer himſelf an oblation for the ſafety of 
his people! he ſhall not fail of a bleſſed approbation from 
that power, who offered up his only fon for the falvation of 
mankind.“ | 5 | 

He ſpoke——but an univerfal ſilence enſued. Each man 
looked around for the example of that virtue and magna. 
rimity in others, which all wiſhed th approve in them. 
jtelves, though they wanted the reſolution. At length St. 


Pierre reſumed: 


Ir had been baſe in me, my fellow citizens, to propoſe 
any matter of damage to others, which 1 myſelf had not 
been willing to undergo in my own perſon. But J held it 
ungenerous to deprive any man of that preference and 
eſtimation, which might attend a firſt offer on ſo ſignal an 
occaſion: for I doubt not but there are many here as ready, 
nay, more zealous for this martyrdom than I can be, how- 
ever modeſty and the fear of imputed oſtentation may with- 
hold them from being foremoſt in exhibiting their merits. 
Indeed the ſtation to which the captivity of count Vienne 
has unhappily raiſed me, imports a right to be the firſt in 
giving my life for your ſakes. I give it freely, I give it 
cheerfully : who comes next? Your ſon! exclaimed a 
youth, not yet come to maturity.— Ah, my child! cried 
St. Pierre; I am then twice ſacrificed. But no- l have 
rather begotten thee a ſecond time. — Thy years are few, 
but full, my ſon; the victim of virtue has reached the 
' utmoſt purpoſe and goal of mortality. Who next, my 
friends? This is the hour of heroes.— Your kinſman, 
eried John de Aire ! Your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! 
Your kinſman, cried Peter Wiſſant!— Ah! exclaimed 
Sir Walter Manny, burſting into tears, why was I not a 
citizen of Calais? a 


Tu ſixth victim was ſtill wanting, but was quickly 
| ſupplicd 


ennobling an example. 

Tux keys of the city were then delivered to Sir Walter. 
He took the ſix priſoners into his cuſtody. He ordered the 
gates to be opened, and gave charge to his attendants ta 
conduct the remaining citizens, with their families, through 
the camp of the Engliſh. 

BEFORE they departed, however, they deſired per- 
miſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deliverers.— What a 
parting | what a ſcene! They crowded with their wives 


and children about St. Pierre and his fellow priſoners. 


They embraced, they clung around, they fell proſtrate 
before them. They groaned ; they wept aloud; and the 
joint clamour of their mourning paſſed the gates of the city, 
and was heard throughout the camp. 

Ar length, St. Pierre and his fellow victims appeared 
under the conduct of Sir Walter and his guard. All the 
tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly emptied. The ſoldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged themſelves on each fide 
to behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little band of 
patriots as they paſſed. They murmured their applauſe of 


that victue which they could not but revere even in ene- - 


mies; and they regarded thoſe ropes which they had vo- 
luntarily aſſumed about their necks, as enſigns of greater 
dignity than that of the Britiſh Garter. 

As ſoon as they had reached the royal preſence, © Manny, 
fays the king, are theſe the principal inhabitants of Calais?“ 
« They are, ſays Manny : they are not only the principal 
men of Calais; they are the principal men of France, my 
lord, if virtue has any ſhare in the act of ennobling. Were 
they delivered peaceably, ſays Edward? Was there no 
reſiſtance, no commotion among the people? © Not in the 
leaſt, my lord. "They are ſe]f-delivered, ſelf devoted, and 
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_ ſupplied by lot, from numbers who were now emulous or ſo 
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come to offer up their ineſtimable heads, as an ample equi. 
valent for the ranſom of thouſands.” 

THe king, who was highly incenſed at the length and 
difficulty of-the ſiege, ordered them to be carried away to 
immediate execution; nor could all the remonſtances and 
intreaties of his courtiers divert him from; his cruel purpoſe, 
But what neither a regard to his own intereſt and honour, 
what neither the dictates of juſtice, nor the feelings of hu- 
manity could effect, was happily accompliſhed by the 
more powerful influence of conjugal affection. The queen, 
who was then big with child, being informed of the par. 
ticulars reſpecting the ſix victims, flew into her huſband's 
preſence, threw herſelf on her knees before him, and, with 
tears in her eyes, beſought him not to ſtain his character 
with an indelible mark of infamy, by committing ſuch a 
horrid and barbarous deed. Edward could refuſe nothing 
to a wife whom he ſo tenderly loved, and eſpecially in her 
condition; and the queen, not ſatisfied with having ſaved 
the lives of the ſix burghers, conducted them to her tent, 
where ſhe applauded their virtue, regaled them with a plen- 
tiful repaſt, and having made them a preſent of money and 
clothes, ſent them back to their fellow citizens, 


81. Tye SIEGE or GIBRALTAR. 


IBRALTAR was now become an object ſo conſpicu- 

ous on the great theatre of the world, as to attract the 
attention of all the informed part of mankind ; and its ſiege 
and defence began to vie in celebrity with the moſt famous 
of thoſe recorded in ancient or modern hiſtory, Even thoſe 
nations which we account barbarous, and who have com- 
municated that appellation to ſo large and fo fine a portion 
of the coaſts of Africa, were led by that irreſiſtible ſym- 


pathy, which the exertions of valour, in its arduous 
ſtruggles 
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fruggles againſt ſuperior power, produces in the fierceſt 
and moſt lawleſs minds, to be deeply intereſted in this 
event. 

Tux joy of the Spaniſh king, upon the taking of Fort 
St, Philip's, was manifeſt and extreme. If it be true, as 
has been reported, that the plan of that expedition and 
ſiege was entirely laid by himſelf, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the ſucceſs of ſuch an eſſay, ſhould greatly increaſe 
the ſatisfaction, which the recovery of ſo conſiderable an 
iland; and ſo antient an appendage to his crown, would 
otherwiſe have afforded. In ſuch a ſtate of temper, it was 
no leſs natural, that the immediate inſtruments in giving 
effect to the deſign ſhould not be forgotten. The Duke de 
Crillon was accordingly appointed Captain General of the 
Spaniſh armies, and Don Joſeph Moreno, who com- 
manded the marine in that expedition, was advanced to 
high naval rank, Theſe rewards, however, looked for- 
ward as well as. retroſpeCtively ; they were intended as the 
earneſt of future ſervice ; and the conqueror of Minorca 
was deſtined to the recovery of Gibraltar. 

No means were neglected, nor expence ſpared, to in- 
ſure the ſucceſs of this deſign. Spain found by experience, 
that all her attempts in the uſyal forms upon the place, 
whether by ſea or by land, were totally ineffective; and 
that the cruel meaſure of deſtroying the town, odious as it 
was, went-no farther than to the extermination of the in- 
habitants, without tending, in the ſmalleſt degree, to the 
reduction of the garriſon, It ſorely wounded her pride, 
that the utmoſt exertions of her power ſhould, in the face 
of the world, be for ſo many years baffled, in the unavail- 
ing conflict of a vaſt and powerful empire, with a handful 
of men ſhut up on a barren rock. The court was likewiſe 
greatly and particularly irritated, through the diſgrace which 
attended the deſtruction of their works and batteries in the 
preceding 
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preceding year by the garriſon; So that ambition, honour, 
pride and revenge, were all concurrent, in urging to the 
utmoſt exertions of power and of ſkill, for the conqueſt 
of that place; and as all former exertions had failed, the 
invention and application of new means became a matter of 
neceſſity. | 
IT could. not be ſuppoſed, hat. wile Gibraltar was {6 
long held out as an object of attention and admiration to 
the world, the powerful motives of fame and honours, and 
the ſtrong paſſion that tends to the exerciſe and diſplay of 
talents, ſhould not, among the great number of ſcientific 
and ingenious men with which Europe abounds, have ex- 
Cited the genius and induſtry of fome one or other to the 
diſcovery of means, for overcoming thoſe obſtacles of art 
and nature, which had hitherto been found inſurmountable 
in all attempts upon the place. Nor could it be doubted, 
under the circumſtances we have ſeen, that ſuch projects, 
If at all feaſible, would: be ſedulouſly attended to. The 
Chevalier d' Arcon, a French engineer, of high note, how- 
ever, ſeemed to be the hero deſtined to the fall of Gibraltar, 
His plan was ſo highly approved of, that the king himſelf 
is faid to have taken a part in its modification, or adjuſt. 
ment; hoping to have borne away a royal ſhare of the 
honour in this inſtance, as well as in that of Minorca. 
The plan had been propoſed in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding year; the preparations, though vaſt, and exceedingly 
expenſive, were now nearly completed ; and the reduction 
of the place was not only deemed certain, but the powers 
to be uſed were ſo prodigious and terrible, that little leſs 
than the aunihilation of the fortreſs was expected to be the 
conſequence of any great obſtinacy of defence in the gar- 
riſon. In the eagerneſs which prevailed at Madrid, for the 
carrying of this point, it had been propoſed to bring 2 
whole fleet to the direct battery and attack of the place, on 
| | N all 
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all ſides, by ſea, while the army was to carry on a furious 
afault by land; and the facrifice of from ten to twenty ſhips 
of war, as the occaſion might require, was G4 to be 
the contented price of ſucceſs. 

The French engineer ridiculed this ſcheme as wild and 
incompetent. He ſhewed that it would be attended with 
the certain deſtruction of the ſhips, without producing the 
ſmalleſt effect upon the fortreſs. His plan went to the con- 
ſtruction of floating batteries, or ſhips, upon ſuch a prin- 
ciple, that they could neither be ſunk, nor fired. The 
firſt of theſe properties was to be acquired by the extraor- 
dinary thickneſs of timber, with which their knees and 
bottoms were to be fortified ; and- which was to render 
them proof to all danger in that reſpect, whether from 
external or internal violence. The ſecond danger was to 
be oppoſed, by ſecuring the ſides of the ſhips, wherever 
they were expoſed to ſhot, with a ftrong wall, compoſed 
of timber and cork, a long time ſoaked in water, and in- 
cluding between, a large body of wet ſand; the whole 
being of ſuch a thickneſs and denſity, that no cannon-ball 
could penetrate within two feet of the inner partition. A 
conſtant ſupply of water was to keep the parts expoſed to 
the action of fire always wet; and the cork was to act as a 
ſponge, in retaining the moiſture, 

For this purpoſe, ten great ſhips, from 600 to 1400 tons 
burthen, (fome of them ſaid to be of 50 or 60 guns) were 
cut down to the ftate required by the plan; and 200,000 
cubic feet of timber was, with infinite labour, worked into 
their conſtruction. To protect them from bombs, and the 
men at the batteries from grape, or deſcending ſhot, a hang- 
ng roof was contrived, which was to be worked up and 
down by ſprings, with eaſe, and at pleaſure ; the roof was 
compoſed of a ſtrong rope-work netting, laid over with 3 
lick covering of wet hides; while its ſloping poſition 
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was calculated to prevent the ſhells from lodging, and to anc 

throw them off into the ſea before they could take effect. im. 
The batteries were covered with new braſs cannon, of great por 
weight; and ſomething about half the number of ſpare guns, bur 
of the ſame kind, were kept ready in each ſhip, Immediately wit 
to ſupply the place of thoſe which might be over-heated, or and 
otherwiſe diſabled in action. To render the fire of the Leſt 
batteries the more rapid and inſtantaneous, and, conſe. WM fir 
quently, the more dreadfully effective, the ingenious pro. Ml dhe 
jector had contrived a kind of match, to be placed on the mig 
lights of the guns, of ſuch a nature, as to emulate lightning lecte 
in the quickneſs of its conſumption, and the rapidity of its I num 
action; and by which all the guns on the battery were to hgh 
go off together, as it had been only a fingle ſhot. But, 2 lac 
the red-hot ſhot from the fortreſs was the enemy moſt dread. ¶ com 
ed, the niceſt part of this plan ſeems to have been the con Ml Hin 
trivance for communicating water in every direction to the 
reſtrain its effect. In imitation of the circulation of the as v 
blood in a living body, a great variety of pipes and canal T 
perforated all the ſolid workmanſhip, in ſuch a manner, Tw. 
that a continued ſucceſſion of water was to be conveyed to th*i: 
every part of the veſſels ; a number of pumps being adapted arm! 
to the purpoſe of an unlimited ſupply. By this means, ii amp 
was expected that the red-hot ſhot would operate to the 
remedy of its own miſchief: as the very action of cutting 
- thtough thoſe pipes would procure its immediate extinction. 
So that theſe terrible machines, teeming with every ſoure 
of outward deſtruction, ſeemed to be themſelves invulnera 
ble, and entirely ſecure from all danger. 

THe preparation in other reſpects was. beyond all exam 
ple. It was ſaid, that no leſs than 1200 pieces of hea 
ordnance of various kinds had been accumulated before the 
place, for the almoſt numberleſs intended purpoſes of attac 
by ſea and land. The quantities of powder, ſhot, fl} 
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immenſe as to exceed credibility. The quantity of gun- 
powder only, was ſaid to exceed 83,000 barrels. Forty 
gun-boats, with heavy artillery, as many bomb veſſels 
with twelve · inch mortars, beſides a large floating battery, 
and five bomb ketches, on the uſual conſtruction, were all 
deſtined to ſecond the powerful efforts of the great battering 
ſhips. Nearly all the frigates, and ſmaller armed veſlels of 
the kingdom were aſſembled, to afford ſuch aid as they 
might be found capable of ; and 3oo large boats were col. 
ected from every part of Spain, which, with the very great 
number already in the vicinity, were to miniſter to the 
fighting veſſels during action, and to land troops in the 
place, as ſoon as they had diſmantled the fortreſs. The 
combined fleets of France and Spain, amounting to ſome- 
bing about 50 ſhips of the line, were to cover and ſupport 
oi the attack; and could not but greatly heighten the terrors 
es well as the magnificence of the ſcene. 

„Tus preparations by land kept pace with thoſe by ſea. 


roll their peculiar vivacity and animation through the Spaniſh 
ea army, as well as for the benefit to be derived from the ex- 
oi ample and exertion of their ſuperior diſcipline and experi- 
ence, The Duke de Crillon was affiſted by a number of 
the beſt officers of both countries, and particularly of the 
deſt engineers and artilleriſts of his own. The length and 
celebrity of the ſiege, now rendered more intereſting by 
the fame of the preſent extraordinary preparation, had 


defore Gibraltar; and not only the nobility of Spain, but 


hel their valour, or to gratify curioſity in beholding ſuch a naval 
ind military ſpectacle, as, it was probable, had never been 
before exhibited. The arrival of two princes of the royal 
WIG 0 blood 
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vvth many of other countries were aſſembled, either to diſplay 
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and of every kind of military ſtore and proviſion, were ſo 


Twelve thouſand French troops were brought to diffuſe 


drawn volunteers from every part of Europe to the camp 
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blood of France, ſerved to increaſe the (ſplendour and 
celebrity of the ſcene. The Count d'Artais, the French 
King's brother, and his couſin the Duke de Bourbon, ſeem. 
ed eager to immortalize their names, by partaking in the 
glory of ſo ſignal and illuſtrious an enterprize, as the re- 
covery of Gibraltar to the crown of their kinſman and ally, 
. THE arrival of the French princes afforded an opporty. 
nity for the diſplay of that politeneſs, and the exerciſe of 
thoſe humanized attentions and civilities, by which the 
refined manners of modern Europe have tended ſo much to 
diveſt war of many parts of its ancient ſavage barbarity, 
Some packets, containing a number of letters directed to 
the officers in Gibraltar, baving, on the way, fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards, were, of courſe, tranſmitted to 
the court of Madrid, where they lay, at the time that the 
Count d' Artois arrived at that capital. The French 
prince, in that ſpirit of generoſity, which diſtinguiſhes his 
family as well as his country, conſidering this circumſtance 
as affording a pleaſing opportunity of introduction to a brave 
and generous enemy, obtained the packets from the king, 
and condeſcended to convey them, under his own care, to 
the camp, The tranſmiſſion of the packets to Gibraltar, 
afforded an opportunity to the Duke de Crillon of accom- 
panying them with a letter to General Elliot, in which, 
| beſides informing him of the arrival of the French princes 
in his camp, and of this particular mark of attention ſhewn 
by the Count d'Artois, he farther acquainted him, that 
he was charged by them, reſpectively, to convey to the 
general the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of their regard and eſteem 
| for his perſon and character. The duke expreſſed his own 
regards for the general in the moſt flattering terms ; eagerly 
wiſhing to merit his eſteem, and declaring the pleaſure with 
which he looked forward in the hope of becoming his friend, 
after he had learnt to render himſelf worthy the honour of 

facing 
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facing him as an enemy. He likewiſe requeſted, in the moſt 
obliging terms, that he would accept of a preſent of fruit 
and vegetables, for his own uſe, which accompanied the 
letter; and of ſome ice and partridges for the gentlemen of 
his houſchold ; farther intreating, that as he knew the 
general lived entirely upon vegetables, he would acquaint 
him with the particular kinds which he liked beſt, with a 
view to his regular ſupply. The whole letter may be con- 
ſidered as a model of military politeneſs. 

GENERAL Elliot was not, however, leſs polite or oblig- 
ing in his anſwer, whether with reſpect to the duke himſelf, 
or to the princes. But, he informed the duke, that in ac- 
cepting the preſent, he had broken through a reſolution 
which he had invariably adhered to from the commence- 
ment of the war, which was, never to receive, or to procure 
by any means whatever, any proviſions or other com- 
modity for his own private uſe : he declared, that every 
thing was fold publicly in the garriſon, ſo that the private 
ſoldier, if he had money, might become a purchaſer with 
the ſame facility as the governor ; and that he made it a 
point of honour, to partake of both plenty and ſcarcity, in 
common with the loweſt of his brave fellow-ſoldiers. He 
therefore intreated the duke, not to heap any more favours 
ofthe ſame kind upon him, as he could not in future apply 
them to his own uſe.— An anſwer and conduct worthy of 
General Elliot, and of the brave garrifon which he com- 
manded. The French princes arrived at the camp about 
the middle of Auguſt, and after examining the ſtate of the 
preparations by land, reviewed the new and extraordinary 
machines contrived by the Chevalier d'Arcon. They 
were accompanied on this occaſion by all the principal 
commanders of both nations, whether in the land or naval 
ſervice ; and the battering ſhips, if the French and Spaniſh 


«counts are to be credited, notwithſtanding their vaſt bulk 
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and immenſe weight, not only gave the greateſt ſatisfaQion, 
but aſtoniſhed even the moſt intelligent of the officers pre. 
ſent, when they ſaw them go through their various evolu- 
tions with all the eaſe and dexterity of frigates. The con- 
fidence now placed in the dreadful and immediate effect to 
be produced by their action, went beyond all bounds, 
Twenty-four hours was a longer time, than the public 
opinion would admit to be neceſfary, from the commence. 
ment of their attack, for the utter deſtruction of Gibralty,, 
Even the commanders held fimilar ſentiments ; and the 
Duke de Crillon was thought extremely cautious of hazajd- 
ing an opinion, when he allowed ſo long a term as fourxen 
days to the certainty of being in poſſeſſion of the place 
THrosE who are acquainted with the temper 22d diſ- 
poſition of the French armies, or even of the people in 
general, will not be ſurpriſed, that the arrival of the princes 
of the blood ſhould excite an extraordinary enthuſiaſm in the 
troops of that nation. The contagion was ſoon commu- 
nicated to the Spaniſh-army ; and as ſoon triumphed over 
the conſtitutional or habitual gravity of that nation, The 
impatience of the combined forces both by ſea and land for 
action became exceſſive; and every hour appeared an age 
until they could have an opportunity, upon ſo conſpicuous 
a theatre, and under the eyes of ſo great a number of 
illuſtrious ſpectators, of ſignalizing their reſpective valour 
and emulation. The infection even reached to, and pro- 
duced its effect upon the commanders. The engineer has 
fince complained, that much time was loft, before the pre- 
paration in conſequence of his ſcheme was commenced, and 
that the precipitancy afterwards, in hurrying on meaſures 
before his plan was entirely compleated, militated no leſs 
againſt its ſucceſs than the original delay. It is not how- 
ever to be forgotten, that the apprehenſion of Lord Howe's 
arrival to the relief of the place, which began now to be 
| every 
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every day expected, although the great inferiority of any 
force which he could bring was well-known, would, not- 
withſtanding, independent of any other circumſtances, have 
effettually ſerved, both to quicken the determinations of 
the court, and to accelerate the operations of the fleet and 
the army. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the arrival of 
the princes contributed, on various accounts, to further 
this effect; and that even the inconveniences of their being 
d&tained long in the camp, and the prodigious expence 


which .it occaſioned to the Count d'Artois, were probably 


matters of can{ideration. 

{.LTHOUBGH the intrepid Jefender of Gibraltar had long 
obſer ved the ſtorm gathering, and ſaw that it muſt ſoon fall 
with uuparalleled violence, yet he could only obtain ſome 
general knowledge of the immenſe preparations that were · 
making, and of the invention of ſome terrible machines, 
which had inſpired the enemy with a confidence of ſucceſs, 
to which they had been before ſtrangers; but was utterly 
in the dark as to the nature, conſtruction, and mode of 
operation of thoſe new- invented veſſels. This uncertainty 
as to the mode of attack, and ignorance of the nature and 
powers of a new enemy, ſeemed almoſt ſufficient to ſhake 
the firmneſs of the moſt tried and conſtant reſolution ; and 
could not but greatly increaſe the already numberleſs anx- 
ieties of ſo arduous and perilous a ſituation. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, General Elliot left nothing undone, that it 
was poſſible for a great commander to accompliſh ; he pro- 
vided for every circumſtance of danger that could be fore- 
ſeen or imagined, for the reception of every enemy, whatever 
his mode of operation miglit be; and confiding in the excel- 
lency of his officers, and the valour of the admirable troops 
they commanded, was not apprehenſive of truſting the 
event to the deciſion of that fortune, which has ever been 
held favourable to ſuperior exertions of virtue and bravery. 

Ig 
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In the mean time, unawed by the vaſt force with which 
he was, on every ſide, by ſea and land ſurrounded, General 
Elliot did not heſitate, by new and unexpected inſult and 
damage, to provoke his combined enemies to the attack, 
For, obſerving that their works on the land fide were nearly 
completed, and ſome of them pretty far advanced _—_ 
the fortreſs, he determined to try (though dubious of the 
effect from the diſtance) how far a vigorous cannonade and 
bombardment, with red-hot balls, garcuſſes and ſhells, 
might operate to their deſtruction. A powerful and admi- 
rably directed firing commenced from the garriſon at ſeven 
o'clock in the morning of the 3th of September, and was 
ſupported through the day, with the uſual unrivalled ſkill 
and dexterity of the artiflery officers. The effect far ex- 
ceeded the general's expectation. By ten &clock, the 
Mahon battery, with another adjoining to it, were in flames: 
and by five in the evening were entirely confumed, toge- 
ther with their gun-carriages; platforms and magazines, 
although the latter were bomb proof. A great part of the 
communications to the eaftern parallel, and of the I 
and parapet for muſquetry, were likewiſe deftroyed ; 
alarge battery near the bay was ſo much damaged, — 
been repeatedly on fire in ſeveral places, that the enemy 
were under a neceſſity of taking down one half of it. They 
acknowledged, that their works were on fire in fifty places 
at the ſame inſtant. The emulation between the nations, 
as well as the preſence of the French princes, urged the 
troops to expoſe themſelves exceedingly in their efforts to 
prevent the progreſs of the flames; ſo that their loſs in men, 
under fo dreadful and well directed a fire, could not but have 
been very conſidetable. This was indeed fully within the 
ſight and obſervation of the garriſon, although the _ 
and French publiſhed accounts, in their uſual manner, re 


preſented the loſs of men * fo trifling, that it ill ay 
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corded with their own detail of the miſchief done to their 
works, and of the extraordinary valour diſplayed by the 
troops of both nations in expoſing themſelves to ſuch im- 
minent danger. It muſt have been highly curious and in- 
tereſting, even to an indifferent ſpectator, to have beheld 
the diſorder and confuſion into which ſo powerful an army 
was thrown, and the loſs and miſchief it ſuſtained, through 
the exertions of ſo inferior a number. If vanity was capa- 
ble of producing ſuch effects, there would have been an 
opportunity now for its full gratification. 

Tuts freſh affront recalled the memory of the loſs and 
diſgrace ſuffered by the ſally of the preceding year, and was 
reſented ſo much by the allied commanders, that it ſeems 
to have contributed not a little to precipitate their meaſures. 
A new battery of 64 heavy cannon was opened by break 
of day on the following morning, which, with the cannon 
in their lines, and above 60 mortars, continued to pour 
their ſhot and ſhells, without intermiſſion, upon the gar- 
riſon, through the whole courſe of the day. At the ſame 
time, a ſquadron of ſeven Spaniſh and two French ſhips of 
the line, with ſome frigates and ſmaller veſlels, taking the 
advantage of a favourable wind, dropped down from the 
Orange Grove, at the head of the bay, and paſſing lowly 
dong the works, diſcharged their ſhot at the ſouth baſtion, 
and the ragged ftaff, continuing their cannonade, until 
they had paſſed Europa Point, and got into the Mediter- 
ranean, They then formed a line to the eaſtward of the 
rock, and, the admiral leading, came to the attack of the 
batteries on Europa Point, and, under a very flow fail, 
commenced a heavy fire with all their guns, which con- 
tinued until they were entirely paſſed. 

THE ſmall marine force at Gibraltar had for ſome con- 
ſderable time been commanded by Captain Curtis, of the 
Brilliant frigate, who had been much diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral 
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ſpirited actions with the Spaniſh frigates and gun- boat; 
and had been particularly ſucceſsful in reſcuing the vel: 
that were coming in to the garriſon, from their attacks in 
the bay. We have already ſeen that the ſeamen had held 
a diſtinguiſhed part in the laſt fally ; where, as they were 
attached to different garriſon corps, this gentleman acded 
only as a volunteer. In the preſent ſeaſon of danger, when 
the ſuperiority of the enemy ſhut them up from exertion 
on their proper element, it was thought neceſſary not to 
loſe their ſervices in the immediate defence of the place by 
land. They were accordingly formed into a diſtinct corps 
under the name of the marine brigade, and Captain Curtis 
held the rank and title of brigadier, as their commander, 
To that officer, and his marine corps, was committed the 
defence of the works and batteries on Europa Point; a 
truſt which they diſcharged ſo well, that having repeatedly 
ſtruck the enemy in the firſt attack, they were afterwards 
glad to keep a more guarded diſtance z and two of the 
-Spaniſh ſhips found it neceſlary to go to Algeziras to te- 
pꝛir their damages. 

Tux firing from the iſthmus was renewed on the next, 
and continued the ſucceeding days; while the enemy 
boaſted that it ſhould be ſupported on the ſame ſcale until 
the reduction of the place; that being at the rate of 6500 
cannon ſhot, and 1080 ſhells, in every 24 hours. The 
ſhips likewiſe made repeated attacks upon Europa Point, 
but the batteries were ſo excellently ſerved, and the guns 
ſo well pointed, that they did not approach near enough to 
produce much effect. As if it had been hoped at once to 
confound and overwhelm the garriſon, by the multitudi- 
nous forms and variety of attack, and the enormous quan- 
tity of fire poured upon them, the gun and mortar boats 
were now added to all the other inſtruments of vengeance, 
and renewed with great fierceneſs their aſſaults both by day 

and 


and by night upon the works. Indeed the numerous vo- 
Junteers and ſpectators had now an unuſual opportunity of 
gratifying their curioſity, in beholding the operations of 
war diverſified nearly into a!l the forms, which it is capable 
of exhibiting, whether by land or by = in the attack or 
defence of a fortreſs, 

Ir ſeems ſcarcely leſs than aſtoniſhing, that theſe nu- 
merous attacks, accompanied by ſo prodigious a weight of 
fire, in all its moſt deſtructive modes of action, ſhould 
have produced very little effect, either with reſpect to the 
loſs of men in the garriſon, or to the damage done to the 
works, But the arduous day was now faſt approaching, 
when courage, ſkill, and ingenuity, were to undergo 
their ſevereſt trial; and when all the united powers of gun- 
powder and artillery, in their higheſt ſtate of diſcovery and 
improvement, were to be called into action. The com- 
bined fleets, of 27 Spaniſh and 12 French ſhips of the line, 
were now arrived at Algeziras from Cadiz, and with thoſe 
already on the ſpot, amounted either to 48 or 49 fail of the 
line, beſides two or three fifties. The battering ſhips were 
likewiſe in readineſs. Their batteries were covered with 
154 pieces of heavy braſs cannon ; and they carried ſome- 
thing Jeſs than half that number to be uſed as exchanges. 
The Paſtora, the admiral's ſhip, had 24 guns mounted, and 
ten in reſerve; the Prince of Naſſau's ſhip, the Paula, 
was about the ſame force, and held a ſimilar proportion. 
Thirty-ſix artillery men, and volunteers from the two 
amies, were allotted to the ſervice of each gun ; and theſe 
being excluſive of the officers, and of the ſeamen who na- 
ligated the veſſels, the whole number on board was eſti- 
mated at between fix and ſeven thouſand men. The gun 
ud mortar boats, with the floating battery and the bomb 
letches, were to carry on their attacks in every poſlible 
direction, whilſt the fire of the battering ſhips was directed 
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againſt their deſtined objects. By this means, and by the 
fire of near 300 cannon, mortars, and howitzers from the 
iſthmus, it was intended, that every part of the works being 
attacked at the ſame inſtant, and every quarter preſenting 

. a ſimilar face of danger, the garriſon ſhould be thrown into 
irretrievable conſternation and diſmay, or at leaſt, that 
their attention being called away to ſo many ſervices, the 
reſiſtance muſt become generally ineffective, and totally 
unequal to the accumulated weight and force of the grand 
attack. | | 
. ABovuT ſeven o'clock, on the morning of the 13th of 
September, 1782, the ten battering ſhips of the enemy, 
lying at the Puenta Maillova, near the head of the bay of 
Gibraltar, and under the conduct of Admiral Don B. Mo- 
reno, were obſerved to be in motion ; and ſoon after getting 
under fail, to proceed to their ſtations for the attack of that 
fortreſs. Between nine and ten o'clock they came to an 
anchor, being moored in a line, at moderate diſtances, 
from the Old to the New Mole, lying parallel to the rock, 
and at about goo yards diftance, The greateſt ſpirit was 
diſplayed through this whole evolution; and it is acknow- 
ledged on our fide, that nothing could be more maſterly 
than the performance. The admiral's ſhip was ſtationed 
oppoſite the king's baftion ; and the others took their ap- 
pointed places, ſucceſſively, and with great regularity, to 

the right and left of the admiral. The ſurrounding hills 
were by this time covered with people, and it ſeemed as 
if all Spain had aſſembled to behold the ſpectacle. B, 
. THE cannonade and bombardment, on all ſides, and in 
all dĩrections, from the iſthmus, the ſea, and the various 
works of the fortreſs, was not only tremendous, but be- 
yond example. The prodigious ſhowers of red-hot balls, M 

of bombs, and of carcaſſes, which filled the air, and were e 
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attacks, both by ſea and by land from the garriſon, aſto- 
niſhed the commanders of the allied forces, who could not 
conceive the poſſibility, that General Elliot, ſtreightened 
as he was within the narrow limits of a garriſon, ſhould 
have been by any means able to conſtruct or to manage 
ſuch a multitude of furnaces, as they deemed neceſſary to 
the heating of the infinite quantity of ſhot then thrown. 
The number of red-hot balls, which the battering ſhips 
only received in the courſe of the day, was eſtimated in 
their own accounts at not leſs than four thouſand. Nor 
were the mortar batteries in the fortreſs worſe ſupported ; 
and while the battering ſhips appeared to be the principal 
objects of vengeance, as they were ofapprehenſion tothe gar- 
riſon, the whole extent of the peninſula ſeemed at the ſame 
time to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire which were 
inceſlantly poured upon it. As the violence of the attacks 
correſponded with the fury of the defence, and that the 
means and powers of annoyance and deſtruction were pro- 
digious on both ſides, no imagination could conceive a ſcene 
more terrible, than this day and the ſucceeding night exhi- 
bited. Alldeſcription would fail, in attempting to convey 
adequate ideas of ſuch a ſcene; and the very actors in it 
could not be perfectly clear and diſlinct in their conceptions 
of what was paſſing, amidſt the ſurrounding tumult and 
uproar. 

THe battering ſhips were found upon trial to be an 
enemy ſcarcely leſs formidable than had been repreſented. 
Beſides maintaining a cannonade fo prodigious through the 
greater part of the day, as ſcarcely admitted any appearance 
of ſuperiority on the ſide of the fortreſs, their conſtruction 
was fo admirably calculated for the purpoſe of withſtanding 
the combined powers of fire and artillery, that for ſeveral 
hours the inceſſant ſhowers of ſhells, and the hot ſhot with 
which they were aſſailed, were not capable of making any 
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viſible impreſſion upon them. About two o'clock, how. 


> ever, ſome ſmoke was ſeen to iſſue from the upper part of 
the admiral's ſhip; and ſoon after, men were obſerved 


. uſing fire-engines, and pouring water into the ſhot-holes, 
This fire, though kept under during the continuance of day. 
light, could never be thoroughly ſubdued ; and in ſome 
time, the ſhip commanded by the Prince of Naſlau, which 
was next in ſize and force to the admiral's, was perceived 
to be in the ſame condition. The diſorder in theſe two 
commanding ſhips in the center, affected the whole line 
of attack; and 'by the evening, the fire from the fortreſs 
had gained a decided ſuperiority. 

THe fire was continued from the batteries in the fortreſs, 
with equal vigour, through the night; and by one o'clock 
n the morning, the two firſt ſhips were in flames, and 


| ſeveral more viſibly on fire. The confuſion was now great 


and apparent; and the number of rockets continually 
thrown up from each of the ſhips, as ſignals to the fleet, 
were ſufficiently expreſſive of their extreme diſtreſs and 
danger. Theſe ſignals were immediately anſwered, and 
all means uſed by the fleet to afford the aſſiſtance which 
they required ; but as it was deemed impoſſible to remove 
the battering ſhips, their endeavours were only directed to 
bringing off the men. A great number of boats were ac- 
cordingly employed, and great intrepidity diſplayed, in 
the attempts for this purpoſe ; the danger from the burning 
| veſſels, filled as they were with inſtruments of deſtruction, 
appearing no leſs dreadful, than the fire from the garriſon, 
terrible as that was; and that the light thrown out on all 
ſides by the flames, afforded the utmoſt preciſion in its 
direCtion, 

Tuls ſtate of things preſented an opportunity for the 
exerciſe of the daring genius of Captain Curtis, in uling 


the exertions of his gun-boats, to complete the general 
confuſion 
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confuſion and deſtruCtion. "Theſe were twelve in number, 
and each carrying an eighteen or a twenty-four pounder, 
their low fire and fixed aim was not a little formidable. 
They were ſpeedily manned by the marine brigade, who 
were equallyeager to ſecond the deſigns of their adventurous 
commander, whether by land or by ſea. He drew theſe up 
in ſuch a manner as to flank the line of battering ſhips, 
which were now equally overwhelmed, by the inceſſant 
direct fire from the garriſon, and by that juſt at hand, 
raking the whole extent of their line, from the gun-boats. 
The ſcene was wrought up by this fierce and unexpected 
attack to the higheſt point of calamity, I he Spaniſh boats 
dared no longer to approach; and were compelled to the 
hard neceflity of abandoning their ſhips and friends to the 
flames, or to the mercy and humanity of a heated and 
irritated enemy. Several of their boats and launches had 
been ſunk before they ſubmitted to this neceſſity; and one 
in particular with fourſcore men on board, who were all 
drowned, excepting an officer and twelve men, who having 
the fortune to float on the wreck under the walls, were 
taken up by the garriſon. The day-light now appearing, 
two Spaniſh feluccas, which had not eſcaped with the 
others, attempted to get out of the danger; but a ſhot 
from a gun-boat having killed ſeveral men on board one of 
them, they were both glad to ſurrender, 

IT ſeemed, that nothing could have exceeded the horrors 
of the night; but the opening of day-light diſcloſed a 
ſpectacle ſtill more dreadful. Numbers of men were ſeen 
in the midſt of the flames, crying out for pity and help; 
others floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to an equal, 
though leſs dreadful danger, from the oppoſite element. 
Even thoſe in the ſhips where the fire had yet made a leſs 
progreſs, expreſſed in their looks, geſtures, and words, 
the deepeſt diſtreſs and deſpair ; and were no leſs urgent in 
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imploring aſſiſtance. The generous humanity of the victors 
now, at leaſt, equalled their extraordinary preceding ex.. 
ertions of valour; and was to them far more glorious, 
Nor were the exertions of humanity by any means attended 
with leſs danger, nor with circumſtances leſs terrible in the 
appearance, than thoſe of active hoſtility. The honour 
and danger, however, in this inſtance, lay entirely with 
the marine brigade, and with their intrepid commander, 
The firing both from the garriſon and gun-boats inſtantly 
ceaſed, upon the firſt appearance of the diſmal ſpectacle 
preſented by the morning light ; and every danger was 
encountered, in the endeavours to reſcue the diſtreſſed 
enemy from ſurrounding deſtruction. In theſe efforts, the 
boats were equally expoſed to the peril ariſing from the 
blowing up of the ſhips, as the fire reached their maga- 
Zines, and to the continual diſcharge, on all ſides, of the 
artillery, as the guns became to a certain degree heated. 
It was indeed a noble exertion ! and a more ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the ardour and boldneſs with which it was ſup- 
ported, needs not to be given, than that of an officer and 
29 private men, all ſeverely, and ſome moſt dreadfully 
wounded, who were dragged out from among the ſlain in 
the holds of the burning ſhips, and moſt of whom reco- 
vered in the hoſpital at Gibraltar. 

Int theſe extraordinary efforts to fave an enemy from pe- 
riſhing, though the moſt aſtoniſhing intrepidity was ſhewn 
by all the officers and men, yet their gallant commander 
was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed; and his life was repeatedly 
in the moſt imminent danger. Beſides his being the firſt 
to ruſh on board the burning veſſels, and to ſet the-exam- 
ple of dragging with his own hands the terrified victims 
from the midſt of the. flames, his pinnace being cloſe to one 
of the largeſt ſhips when ſhe blew up, the wreck was 
ſpread all around to a vaſt extent, and every object 2 
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for a conſiderable time buried in a thick cloud of ſmoke, 
General Elliot and the garriſon ſuffered the moſt poignant 
anguiſh and diſtreſs, conſidering the fate of their brave and 
generous friend, and of his bold companions, as inevitable. 
Indeed, their eſcape was little leſs than miraculous, though 
not quite complete; for the cockſwain and ſome of the 
crew were killed, others wounded; and a large hole ſtruck, 
by the falling timber, through the bottom of the pinnace 3 
which was only faved for the inſtant from going to the 
bottom, by the ſeamen's ſtuffing the hole with their jackets, 
and by that means keeping her above water until other 
boats arrived to her aſſiſtance. Another gun-boat was 
ſunk at the ſame inſtant, and a third ſo much damaged as 
to be with difficulty ſaved. Something near or about 400 
men were ſaved, by theſe exertions, from inevitable de- 
ſtruction; and it may be truly ſaid, (and highly to the 
honour of our national character) that the exercife of hu; 
manity- to an enemy, under ſuch circumſtances of imme- 
diate action and impending peril, was never yet diſplayed 
with greater luſtre than upon this occaſion. 

Ir was highly fortunate, that much the greater part of 
the troops and ſeamen on board the ſhips had been removed, 
before the effective, and admirably directed attack made 
by Captain Curtis with the gun- boats, could have been at- 
tempted. - Numbers, however, periſhed; and it is ſup- 
poſed, at a very moderate eſtimate, that the enemy could 
not have loſt leſs than 1500 men, including the priſoners 
and wounded, in the attack by ſea. Admiral Don Moreno, 
left his flag flying, when he abandoned his ſhip, in which 
ſtate it continued, until it was conſumed or blown up with 
the veſſel, Eight more of the ſhips blew up ſueceſſively, 
with dreadful exploſions, in the courſe of the day. The 
tenth was burnt by the Engliſh, when they found ſhe could 
not be Rong off, It does not appear that the Spaniſh 
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gun and mortar- boats took any great ſhare in this atfack, 
They were intended to flank the Engliſh batteries, while 
they were attacked directly in front by the ſhips, and to 
throw their fire in ſuch directions, as it was thought, be- 
ſides increaſing the general confuſion and diſorder, would 
render it impoſſible for the men to ſtand to their guns, It 
| ſeems probable that their ſpirit of adventure ſunk, under the 
. Creadful fire from the garriſon, The Spaniſh accounts 
only mention, that the riſing of the wind, and a ſwell of 
the ſea, prevented their producing the expected effect. 
Only two of the bomb ketches came forward ; but thele 
continued to throw ſhells without intermiſſion into the for. 
treſs, during the whole day and night of the attack. Nor 
did the fleet perform the ſervices which were expected or 
threatened, by making attacks on all practicable parts of 
the fortreſs, and thereby cauſing, at leaſt, a diverſion, in 
favour of the battering ſhips. This failure has been at- 
tributed to an unfavourable wind. 

THe Joſs ſuſtained by the enemy, under the aſtoniſhing 
fire which the garriſon continued to throw upon the iſthmus 


during the whole time of attack, cannot be aſcertained; * 


their own various and contradictory. accounts, being fo 
evidently calculated to depreciate their loſs both-by ſea and 
land, that the liſts of killed and wounded officers, and of 
priſoners, which could not be concealed, ſeemed almoſt 
neceſlary to their acknowledging that any was ſuſtained. 
A letter from a French officer, dated. on the evening of the 
th, giving an account of the attack upon the works on that 
day by the garriſon, which was-publiſhed in the foreign 
gazettes, contains the following pathetic paſſage, which 
may afford ſome idea of the effe&t produced by a ſimilar or 
greater fire on the 13th; viz. © The eye is fatigued, and 
the heart rent, with the ſight and groans of the dying and 
wounded, whom the ſoldiers are this. moment carrying 

away; 
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away; the number makes a man ſhudder; and I am told, 
that in other parts of the lines, which are not within view 
of my poſt, the numbers are ſtil] greater. Fortunately for 
my feelings, 1 have not, at this inſtant, leiſure to refle&t 
much on the ſtate and condition of mankind.” 

Tas loſs on the ſide of the garriſon was leſs than could 
have been conceived, and was nearly confined to the artil- 
lery corps, and to the marine brigade, A few brave officers 
and men loſt their lives, and a much greater number were 
wounded. From the gth of Auguſt to the 15th of October, 
the whole number of non- commiſſioned officers and private 
men lain, amounted to ſixty-five only; but the wounded, 
were no leſs than 388. Of commiſſioned officers, twelve 
were in that time wounded, of whom a captain and a heu- 
tenant died. Nor was the damage done to the works fo 
conſiderable as to afford any room for future apprehenſion ; 
or at all to hold any proportion with the violence of the at- 
tacks, and the exceſſive weight of fire they ſuſtained. 

SUCH was the ſignal and complete deſenſive victory, ob- 
tained by a comparatively handful of brave men, over the 
combined efforts and united powers, by ſea and by land, 
of two great, warlike, and potent nations, who, ſparing no 
expence, labour, or exertion of art, for the attainment 
of a favourite object, exceeded all former example, as well 
in the magnitude, as in the formidable nature of their pre- 
paration. A victory which has ſhed a ſignal blaze of glory 
over the whole garriſon, but which cannot fail particularly 
to immortalize the name of General Elliot, and to hand 
down to poſterity with diſtinguiſhed honour, thoſe of 
Lieutenant-General Boyd, and the other principal o- 
ficers, ; 
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82. Tux SIEGE or TYRE. 
[ROLLIN's ANCIENT HisTORY,] 


YRIA and Phcenicia were already ſubdued by the 

Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city 
was juſtly entitled the Queen of the Sea, that element 
bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She boaſted her 
having firſt invented navigation, and taught mankind the 
art of braving the winds and waves by the afliſtance of a 
frail bark. The happy ſituation of Tyre, the conve- 
niency and extent of its ports, the character of its inhabi- 
tants, who were induſtrious, laborious, patient, and ex- 
tremely courteous to ſtrangers ; invited thither merchants 
from all parts of the globe, ſo that it might be conſidered, 
not ſo much as a city belonging to any particular nation, as 
the common city of all nations, and the centre of their 
commerce. 

Uro Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians 
ſent him an embaſſy with preſents, for himſelf, and re- 
freſhments for his army. They were willing to have him 
for their friend, but not for their maſter ; ſo that when he 
diſcovered a defire of entering their city, in order to facri- 
fice to Hercules, its tutelary God; they refuſed him ad- 
miſſion. But this conqueror, after gaining ſo many vic- 
tories, had too high a ſpirit patiently to put up with ſuch an 
indignity, and he therefore reſolved to force them to it by a 
fiege, which they, on the other fide, were determined to 
ſuſtain with the utmoſt vigour. The ſpring was now com- 
ing on. Tyre was at that time ſeated in an iſland of the 
ſea, about a quarter of a league from the continent. It was 
- ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, an hundred and fifty feet 

high, which the waves of the ſea waſhed, and the Cartha- 
ginians 12 colony from Tyre) a mighty people, and ſove- 
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reigns of the ocean, whoſe ambaſſadors were at that time 
in the city offering to Hercules, according to ancient cuſ- 
tom, an annual ſacrifice, had engaged themſelves to ſuc- 
cour the Tyrians. It was this made them fo haughty. 
Firmly determined not to ſurrender, they fix machines on 
the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, and 
build workhouſes for the artificers, of whom there were 
great numbers in the city; ſo that every part reſounded 
with the noiſe of warlike preparations. They likewiſe 
caſt iron grapples to throw on the enemy's works, and tear 
them away; as alſo cramp irons, and ſuch like inſtru- 
ments, formed for the defence of cities. 

ALEXANDER imagined that there were eſſential reaſons 
why he ſhould poſſeſs himfelf of Tyre: He was ſenſible 
that he eould not invade Egypt eafily, ſo long as the Per- 
ſians ſhould be maſters of the ſea ; nor purſue Darius with 
ſafety, in caſe he ſhould leave behind him fo large an extent 
of country, the inhabitants of which were either enemies, 
or ſuſpeCted to be ſo. He likewiſe was afraid, leſt ſome in- 
ſurrection ſhould break out in Greece; and that his ene- 
mies, after having retaken, in his abſence, the maritime 
cities of Aſia minor, and increaſed their fleet, would make 
his country the ſeat of war during his being employed in 
purſuing Darius in the plains of Babylon. Theſe ap- 
prehenſions were the more juſtly grounded, as the Lacedz- 
monians had declared openly againſt him; and the Athenians 
ſided with him more out of fear than affection. He therefore 
concluded, that, incaſe he ſhould conquer Tyre, all Phœnicia 
being then ſubject to him, he would be able to diſpoſleſs 
the Perſians of half their naval force, which conſiſted in the 
fleet of that province; and would then make himſelf maſter 
of the iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could not 
reſiſt him the inſtant he was become maſter of the ſea. 

IT was impoflible, however, to come near Tyte in order 
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"to ſtorm it, without making a bank, which would reach 
from the continent to the iſland ; and an attempt of this 
kind would be attended with difficulties, that were ſeem- 

ingly inſurmountable. The little arm of the ſea, which 
ſeparated the iſland from the continent, was expoſed to the 
weſt wind, which often raiſed ſuch dreadful ſtorms there, 
that the waves would in an inſtant, ſweep away all works, 
Beſides, as the city was ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, 
there was no fixing ſcaling ladders, nor throwing up bat- 
teries, but at a diſtance in the ſhips ; and the wall, which 
projected into the ſea towards the lower part, prevented 

people from, landing; not to mention that the military 
engines, which might have been put on board the gallies, 
could not do much execution, the waves were lo very 
tumultuous, 
Bor nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſhing the 
reſolution of Alexander, who was determined to carry the 
city at any rate. However, as the few veſſels he poſſeſſed 
lay at a great diſtance from him, and the ſiege of fo ſtrong 
a place might poſſibly laſt a long time, he thought proper tc 
to make one attempt to accommodate matters in a friendly 
way. Accordingly, he ſent heralds, who propoſed a peace le 
between Alexander and the city; but theſe the Tyrians ce 
killed, contrary to the law of nations, and threw them th 
from the top of the walls into the ſea. Alexander, exaſ- ar 

perated at ſo cruel an outrage, inſtantly reſolved upon the W 
deſtruction of the place, and employed his whole attention ſk 
in raiſing a dike, He found in the ruins of old Tyre, which th 
ſtood on the continent, and was called Palce-Tyros, ma- b⸗ 

terials to make piers, taking all the ſtones and rubbiſh from W. 

it. Mount Libanus, which was not far diſtant from it, o in 

famous in ſcripture for its cedars, furniſhed him with wood ot 

for piles, and other timber-work. | co 
Tux ſoldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being 
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animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, who gave out 
all the orders himſelf. At firſt they advanced with con- 
ſiderable ſpeed, the piles being eaſily drove into the ſlime, 
which ſerved as mortar for the ſtones; and as the place, 
where theſe works were carrying on, was at ſome diſtance 
from the city, they went on without interruption. But 
the farther they went from the ſhore, the greater difficul- 
ties they met with; becauſe the ſea was deeper, and the 
workmen were very much annoyed by the darts diſcharged . 
from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were maſters 
ofthe ſea, coming forward in great boats, and razing every 
part of the dike, prevented the Macedonians from carrying 
it on with vigour. Then adding inſults to their attacks, 
they cried aloud to Alexander's ſoldiers, © That it was a 
noble ſight to ſee thoſe conquerors, whoſe names were fo 
renowned all the world over, carrying burthens on their 
backs like ſo many beaſts.” And they would afterwards 
aſk them in a contemptuous tone of voice, Whether 
Alexander was greater than Neptune, and if they pretended 
to prevail over that God?” : 

AT laſt, however, the pile appeared above water, a 
level of conſiderable breadth : then the beſieged at laſt per- 
ceived their raſhneſs ; they ſaw with terror the vaſtneſs of 
the work which the ſea had till then kept from their ſight, 
and now began to attack the workmen with javelins and 
wound them at a diſtance. It was therefore reſolved, that 
ſkins and fails ſhould be ſpread to cover the workmen, and 
that two wooden towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the 
bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. Yet theſe 
were burned ſoon after, through means of a fire-ſhip ſent 
in by the beſieged, (filled with bruſh, pitch, ſulphur, and 
other combuſtible matter) together with all the wood- work 
compoſing the pile that could be touched by the fire. 

ALEXANDER, though he ſaw moſt of his deſigns deſeat- 
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ed, and his works demoliſhed, was not at all dejected upon 
that account. His ſoldiers endeavoured, with redoubled 
vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; and made and 
planted new machines, with ſuch prodigious ſpeed as quite 
aſtoniſhed the enemy. Alexander himſelf was preſent on 
all occaſions, and ſuperintended every part of the works. 
His preſence and great abilities advanced them ſtill more, 
than the multitude of hands employed in them. The 
whole was near finiſhed, and brought almoſt to the wall of 
the city, when there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with ſo much fury againſt the mole, 
that the cement and other things that barred it, gave way, 
and the water ruſhing through the ſtones, broke it in the 
middle. As ſoon as the great heap of ſtones which ſup- 
ported the earth was thrown down, the whole ſunk at once 


as into an abyſs. 


Any warrior but Alexander, would that inſtant have 
quite laid aſide his enterprize; and indeed, he hiniſelf 
debated whether he ſhould not raiſe the ſiege. But a 
ſuperior power, who had foretold and ſworn the ruin of 
Tyre, and whoſe orders this prince only executed, prompt- 
ed him to continue the ſiege; and, diſpelling all his fear 
and anxiety, inſpired him with courage and confidence, and 
fired the breaſts of his whole army with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. For now the ſoldiers, as if but that moment arrived 
beforeꝰthe city, forgetting all the toils they had undergone, 
began to raiſe a new mole, at which they worked in- 
ceſſantly. 

In the mean time, Alexander being convinced that 
while the enemy remained maſters at fea, the city could 
not be taken, with great diligence procured a fleet from 
various parts, and embarking himſelf, with ſome ſoldiers 


from among his guard, he ſet fail towards the Tyrian 


fleet, forming a line of battle, The Tyrians were at firſt 
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on termined to oppoſe him openly ; but perceiving the ſu- 
0 periority of his forces, they kept all the gallies in their 
id harbour, to prevent the enemy from entering there, Alex- 
2 ander therefore was contented to draw up his ſhips near 
the bank along the ſhore, where they rode in ſafety, and 
kept the enemy from annoying his workmen, who were 
employed upon the bank. 

Tuz beſiegers, thus protected, went on with great 
vigour. The workmen threw into the ſea whole trees, 
with all their branches on them; and laid great ſtones 
over theſe, on which they put other trees, and the latter 
they covered with clay, which ſerved inſtead of mortar. 
Afterwards, heaping more trees and ſtones on theſe, the 
whole, thus joined together, formed one entire body. 
: This bank was made wider than the former ones ; in order 

that the towers that were built in the middle, might be out 
or the reach of ſuch arrows as ſhould be ſhot from thoſe 


mirs which might attempt to break down the edges of the 
a 


bank. Thus, after many delays, the patience of the work- 
men ſurmounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſhed in 
the utmoſt perfection. The Macedonians placed military 
engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to ſhake the 
| walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the beſieged arrows, 
| ſtones, and burning torches. Thus, by degrees, approach- 
ing to the foot of the wall, the Tyrians were attacked in 
cloſe combat, and inveſted on all fides, both by ſea and 
land. 

A GENERAL attack was now therefore thought neceſſary; 
and the king manning his gallies, which he had joined to 
each other, ordered them to approach the walls about 
midnight, and attack the city with reſolution. The 
Tyrians now gave themſelves over for loſt ; when on a 
ſudden the ſky was overſpread with ſuch thick clouds, as 
quite took away the faint glimmerings of light which be- 
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fore darted through the gloom; the ſea roſe by inſenſih1s pe 
| degrees, and the billows being ſwelled by the fury of the W. 
winds, increaſed to a dreadful ſtorm; the veſlels daſhed m 
one againſt the other with ſo much violence, that the dc 
cables, which before faſtened them together, were either q 
looſened or broke to pieces; the planks ſplit, and making 
a horrible craſh, carried off the ſoldiers with them; for the MW tz 
tempeſt was ſo furious, that it was not poſſible to manage Wl fic 
or ſteer the gallies thus faſtened. together. At laſt, how- MW cx 
ever, they brought them near the ſhore, but the greateſt {WM d 
part were in a ſhattered condition, T 
Tais good fortune of the Tyrians, was counterbalanced a 
by an unexpected calamity; they had long expected ſuc. el 
cours from Carthage, a flouriſhing colony-of their own, T 
but they now received advice from thence, that the Car- at 
- thaginians were abſolutely unable to give them any aſſiſt. W ſu 
ance ; being over-awed themſelves by a powerful army of * 
Syracuſans, who were laying waſte their country. The in 
Tyrians therefore, fruſtrated in their hopes, till maintained e- 
their reſolution of defending themſelves to the laſt extre- 4 
mity ; and accordingly ſent off their women and children WM ft 
to Carthage, as being of no uſe in the defence of the place. ſo 
There was in the city a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, of an pe 
enormous ſize. This coloſſus had formerly ſtood in the to 
city of Gela in Sicily. The Carthaginians having taken T 
it about the year 412 before Chriſt, had given it, by way of 
of preſent, to the city of Tyre, which they always con- th 
ſidered as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians had ſet er 
it up in their city, and worſhip was paid to it. During dr 
the ſiege, on a dream which one of the citizens had, the in 
Tyrians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave = 
them, and go over to Alexander. Immediately they faſten- 
ed with a gold chain his ſtatue ta Hercules's altar, to & 
prevent the deity in queſtion from leaving them, For theſe in 
people 
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people were filly enough to believe, that, after his ſtatue 
was thus faſtened, it would not be poſſible for him to 
make his eſcape ; and that he would be prevented from 
doing ſo by Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. What 
a ſtrange idea the Heathens had of their divinities ! 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly at- 
tacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly defended. The be- 
ſieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, and the 
extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, invented 
daily new arts, to defend themſelves and repulſe the enemy. 
They warded off all the darts diſcharged from the baliſtas 
againſt them, by the aſſiſtance of turning- wheels, which 
either broke them to pieces, or carried them another way. 
They deadened the violence of the ſtones that were hurled 
at them, by ſetting up fails and curtains, made of a ſoft 
ſubſtance, which eaſily gave way. To annoy the ſhips 
which advanced againſt their walls, they fixed grappling 
irons and ſcythes to joiſts or beams; then ſtraining their 
catapultas (an enormous kind of croſs-bow), they laid thoſe 
great pieces of timber upon them inſtead of arrows, and 
ſhot them off on a ſudden at the enemy: theſe cruſhed 
ſome to pieces by their great weight; and the hooks, or 
penſile ſcythes, with which they were armed, tore others 
to pieces, and did conſiderable damage to their ſhips, 
They alſo had brazen ſhields, which they drew red-hot out 


of the fire; and, filling theſe with burning ſand, hurled | 


them in an inſtant from the top of the wall upon the 
enemy. There was nothing the Macedonians ſo much 
dreaded as this laſt invention ; for, the moment this burn- 
ing ſand got to the fleſh, through the crevices in the ar- 
mour, it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck ſo cloſe that 
there was no pulling it off; ſo that the ſoldiers throwing 


down their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were 


in this manner expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the ſhot 
| of 
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of the enemy. It was now thought that Alexander, quite 
diſcouraged with his loſs, was determined to relinquiſh the 
- ſiege ; but he reſolved to make the laſt effort, with a great 
number of ſhips, which he manned with the flower of bis 
army. Accordingly a ſecond naval engagement was 
fought; in which the Tyrians, after fighting with intre. 
pidity, were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards 
the city, The king purſued their rear very cloſe, but 
was not able to enter the harbour, being repulſed by 
arrows ſhot from the walls : however, he either took or 
ſunk a great number of their ſhips. 

BoTH the attack and defence were now more vigorous 
than ever. The courage of the combatants increaſed with 
the danger; and each fide, animated by the moſt powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams 
had beat down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
thrown out, inſtantly the Argyraſpides mounted the breach 
with the utmoſt valour, being headed by Admetus, one of 
the braveſt officers in the army, who was killed by the 
thruſt of a ſpear, as he was encouraging his ſoldiers. The 
preſence of the king, and eſpecially the example he ſet, 
fired his troops with unuſual bravery. He himſelf aſcended 
one of the towers, which was of a prodigious height, and 
there was expoſed to the greateſt dangers his courage had 
ever made him hazard; for being immediately known, by 
his inſignia, and the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved as a 
mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion he 
performed wonders; killing with javelins ſeveral of thoſe 
who defended the wall; then advancing nearer to them, 
he forced ſome with his ſword, and others with his ſhield, 
. either into the city or the ſea; the tower on which he fought 
almoſt touching the wall. He ſoon aſcended the wall, by 
M aſſiſtance of floating bridges ; and, followed by the 

n 


cipal officers, poſſeſſed himſelf of two towers, and the 
ſpace 
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ſpace between them, The battering-rams had already 
made ſeveral breaches ; the fleet had forced into the har- 
hour ; and ſome of the Macedonians had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians 
keing the enemy maſter of their rampart, retired towards 
in open place, called Agenor, and there ſtood their 
ground ; but Alexander marching up with his regiment of 
body-guards, killed part of them, and obliged the reſt to 
fy. At the ſame time Tyre being taken on that ſide 
which lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians ran up 
and down every part of the city, ſparing no perſon who 
came in their way, being highly exaſperated at the long 
reſiſtance of the beſieged, and the barbarities they had 
exerciſed towards ſome of their comrades, who had been 
taken in their return to Sidon, and thrown from the bat- 
re ¶ tlements, after their throats had been cut, in the ſight of 
ch de whole army. The Tyrians, thus reduced to the laſt 
of ¶ extremity, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, to avoid the 
ie i ſword of the conqueror ;-others ruſhed into the midſt of 
ic i the enemy, to ſell their lives as dearly as they could; and 
, WW ome threw ſtones from the tops of the houſes, to cruſh 
d the ſailors below: the old men waited at their doors, ex- 
pecting every inſtant to be ſacrificed to the rage of the ſol - 

diers. | 
IT is true, indeed, that the Sidonian ſoldiers, that were 
in Alexander's army, ſaved great numbers of them. For, 
e having entered the city indiſcriminately with the conque- 
e rors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity with the 
„ Tyrians (Agenor having founded both Tyre and Sidon) 
„bey, for that reaſon, carried off great numbers privately 
ton board their ſhips, and conveyed them to Sidon. By 
dis kind deceit fifteen thouſand were ſaved from the rage 
ol the conqueror; and we may judge of the greatneſs of 
the ſlaughter, from the number of the ſoldiers who were 
| cut 
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cut to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amount. ¶ por 
ed to ſix thouſand. However, the king's rage not being the) 
fully appeaſed, he exhibited a ſcene, which appeared dread. 1 
ful even to the conquerors; for two thouſand men remain. ver 
ing after the ſoldiers had been glutted with flaughter, {en 
Alexander cauſed them to be fixed upon croſſes along the ¶ ©! 
ſea-ſhore, He pardoned the ambaſſadors of Carthage, who ſoly 
were come to their metropolis, to offer up a ſacrifice tod 
Hercules, according to annual cuſtom. The number of M tor 
priſoners, both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty / 
thouſand, who were all fold for ſlaves. As for the Mace- ing 


donians, their loſs was very inconſiderable. the 
LY ; He 
83.. Tux SIEGE or PLATA. « 
[GoLDsMITH's GRECIAN HISTORY. ] "1 

| 


T H E moſt memorable tranſaction of the following bt 
years, was the ſiege of Platza by the Lacedzmonians, el 
This was one of the moſt famous ſieges in antiquity, on | 
account of the vigorous efforts of both parties, but eſpe. ¶ be 
cially for the glorious reſiſtance made by the beſieged, and ef 
their ſtratagems to eſcape the fury of the aſſailants. op 
Tux Lacedzmonians beſieged this place in the beginning ¶ t 

of the third campaign. As ſoon as they had fixed their ¶ be 
camp round the city, in order to lay waſte the places ad- Neth 
jacent, the Platzans ſent deputies to the Lacedzmonian Ml am! 
general, declaring the injuſtice of injuring them, who had Wl 
received their liberties on a former occaſion from the La- mig 
cedæmonians themſelves. The Lacedzmonians replied, [ 
that there was but one method to inſure their ſafety, which s 
was to renew that alliance by which they had originally 
procured their freedom ; to diſclaim their Athenian ſup- 

| Porters, and to unite with the Lacedzmonians, who had 
power 
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power and will to protect them. The deputies replied, 
they could not poſſibly come to any agreement without 
£:{ ſending to Athens, whither their wives and children 
were retired, The Lacedzmonians permitted them to 
end thither, and the Athenians ſolemnly promiſing to ſue- 
our them to the utmoſt of their power, the Platæans re- 
vlved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than ſurrender, 
and prepared for a vigorous defence, with a ſteady reſolu- 
tion to ſucceed or fall. 

ArcHIDAMUS, the Lacedzmonian general, after call. 
ng upon the gods to witneſs that he did not firſt infringe 
the alliance, prepared for the ſiege with equal perſeverance. 
He ſurrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, 
which were laid very cloſe together, their branches turned 
towards the city. He then raiſed batteries upon them, and 
formed a terrace ſufficient to ſupport his warlike machines. 
His army worked night and day without intermiſſion 
for ſeventy days, one half of the ſoldiers repoſing them- 
as, WI &lves while the others were at work. 
on WM Tu beſieged obſerving the works begin to riſe round 
e- them, threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city, 
nd WY eppoſite the platform, in order that they might always out- 

top the beſiegers. This wall was covered on the outfide 
ng WY with hides both raw and dry, in order to ſhelter it from the 
ir beſiegers fires. Thus both walls ſeemed to vie with each 
d- WJ ether for ſuperiority, till at Jaſt the beſieged, without 
in WJ anuſing themſelves at this work any longer, built another 
id Wl within, in the form of a half moon, behind which they 
i. WT night retire in caſe their outer works were forced. 
Fl In the mean time, the beſiegers having mounted their 
engines of war, ſhook the city wall in a very terrible man- 
or; which, though it alarmed the citizens, did not 
-bovever diſcourage them: they employed every art that 
d WW tification could ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's batteries. 
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| They catched with ropes the heads of the battering· nn * 
i that were urged againſt them, and deadened their force 
4 with levers. The beſiegers finding their attack did not 20 b 
1 on ſucceſsfully, and that a new wall was raiſed againſt tei 
1 | platform, deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place; ande 
4 therefore, changed the ſiege into a blockade, after having - 
j | voainly attempted to ſet fire to the city, which was ſuddenly 4 
| | quenched by a ſhower. The city was now ſurrounded by . 

| a brick wall, ſuddenly ereCted, ſtrengthened on each {4 * 
ö | by a deep ditch. The whole army was engaged ſucceſ ” 
q ſively upon this wall, and when it was finiſhed they leſt ail © 
q guard over half of it; the Bceotians offering to guard tei 
I other half, while the reſt of the army returned to Sparta. 8 
1 Le this manner the wretched Platæans were cooped up 
1 by a ſtrong wall, without any hopes of redreſs, and only „ 
5 awaited the mercy of the conqueror. There were now in > 
[| Platza but four hundred inhabitants, and fourſcore Athe.Ml * 

nians, with an hundred and ten women to dreſs their vic. - 

tuals, and no other perſon, whether freeman or ſlave, al a 

| the reſt having been ſent to Athens before the ſiege. Atl © 
1 laſt the inhabitans of Platæa, having loſt all hopes of ſuc- * 
| cour, and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, formed bo 

1 a reſolution to cut their way through the enemy. But half 
1 of them, ſtruck with the greatneſs of the danger, and the P 

| boldneſs of the enterpriſe, entirely loſt courage when they * 

| came to the execution; but the reſt (who were about two a 

in 


hundred and twenty ſoldiers) perſiſted in their reſolution, 

| and eſcaped in the following manner. The beſieged ft U 

i took the height of the wall, by counting the rows of 
bricks' which compoſed it; and this they did at different WW" 


times, and employed ſeveral men for that purpoſe, in order 1 
that they might not miſtake in the calculation. This was 
the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance, i 


every Puke of it was very viſible. They then made ladders 
| of 
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of a proper length. All things being now ready for exe- 
cuting the deſign, the beſieged left the city one night when 
there was no moon, in the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and 
rain. After croſling the firſt ditch, they drew near the 
wall undiſcovered through the darkneſs of the night, not to 
mention that the noiſe made by the rain and wind pre- 
vented their being heard. They marched at ſome diſtance 
from one another, to prevent the claſhing of their arms, 
which were light, in order that thoſe who carried them 
might be the more active; and one of their legs was naked, 
to keep them from ſliding fo eaſily in the mire. Thoſe 
who carried the ladders, laid them in the ſpace between 
the towers, where they knew no guard was poſted, be- 
cauſe it rained, That inſtant twelve men mounted the 
ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and 
marched directly to the towers, ſix on each fide. They 
were followed by ſoldiers armed only with javelins, that 
they might mount the eaſter, and their ſhields were carried 
after them to be uſed in-the charge, When moſt of theſe 
were got to the top of the wall, they were diſcovered by 
the falling of a tile, which one of their comrades in taking 
hold of the parapet had thrown down. The alarm was 
immediately given from the towers, and the whole army 
approached the wall, without diſcovering the occaſion of 
the outcry, from the, gloom of the night and the violence 
of the ſtorm. Beſides which, thoſe who had ſtaid behind 
in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame time in another 
quarter, to make a diverſion; ſo that the enemy did not 
know which way to turn themſelves, an were afraid to 
quit their poſts. But a corps de reſerve of three hundred 
men, who were kept for any unforeſeen accident that might 
happen, -quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part 
where they heard the noiſe, and torches were held up 
towards Thebes, to ſhew that they muſt run that way. 

f But 
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But thoſe in the city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, made 
others at the ſame time in different quarters, having pre- 
pared them on the walls for that purpoſe, 

Ix the mean time, thoſe who had mounted firſt having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked the 
interval where the ladders were ſet, and having killed thoſe 
who guarded them, poſted themſelves there to defend the 
paſſage, and keep off the beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders 
on the top of the wall betwixt the two towers, they cauſe 
a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to 
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' keep off, by the diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe 
who were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others 
/ who were haſtening to the neighbouring towers. Whilſt 
vp this was doing they had time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, and Ml þ 
1 to throw down the parapet, that the reſt might come up Ml 4 
" with greater caſe, As faſt as they came up, they went Ml { 
down on the other fide, and drew up near the foſſe, on I ju 
the outſide, to ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. After they Ml ;+ 
were paſled over, the men who were in the towers came in 
I's down laſt, and made to the foſle to follow after the reſt. M ha 
is That inſtant the g ard with three hundred torches came Ml in 
| up. However, at the Platæans ſaw their enemies by this I 2s, 
| light better than they were ſeen by them, they therefore I bes 
cook a ſureraim, by which means the laſt croſſed the ditch In 
Ii without being attacked in their paſſage, However, this N ge 
| was not done without much difficulty, becauſe the ditch * 
1 was frozen over, and the ice would not bear on account of , 


| thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the ſtorm was of de 
| great advantage to them. After all were paſſed they took WF t 
| the road towards Thebes, the better to conceal their te- Niavi 
treat, becauſe it was not likely they had fled towards a city Wy... 
| of the enemy's. Immediately they perceived-the befiegers Hi 
| with torches in their hands purſuing them in the road that n 


| led to Athens. After * that of Thebes about fix or 
* ; a * ſe ven 
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ſeven ſtadia, they turned ſhort towards the mountain, and 
reſumed the route of Athens, whither two hundred and 
twelve arrived out of two hundred and twenty, who had 
quitted the place, the reſt having returned back to it 
through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on the 
ſide of the foſle of contravallation. The beſiegers, after 
having purſued them to no purpole, retured to their camp. 
In the mean time the Platæans who remained in the city, 
ſuppoſing that all their companions had been killed, (be- 
cauſe they who were returned, to juſtify themſelves, affirm- 
ed they were) ſent a herald to demand their dead bodies; 
but being told the true ſtate of the affair, he withdrew. 
Ar the end of the following campaign, the Platæans 
being in abſolute want of proviſions, and unable to make 
up the leaſt defence, ſurrendered upon condition that they 
ent Wl ſhould not be puniſhed till they had been tried and ad- 
on judged in form of juſtice, Five commiſſioners came for 
hey Wl this purpoſe from Lacedzmon, and theſe, without charg- 
ume ing them with any crime, barely aſked them whether they 
elt, ¶ had done any ſervice to the Lacedzmonians and the allies 
ume I in this war? The Platzans were much ſurpriſed, as well 
this WW as puzzled at this queſtion, and were ſenſible, that it had 
fore WM been ſuggeſted by the Thebans, their profeſſed enemies, 
itch WW who had vowed their deſtruction. They, therefore, put 
this N the Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſervices they had done 
to Greece in general, both, at the battle of Artemiſium 
and that of Platæa, and particularly in Lacedzmonia at 
s olle time of the earthquake, which was followed by the re- 
took ait of their ſlaves. The only reaſon they offered for their 
taving joined the Athenians afterwards, was to defend 
tiemſelves from the hoſtilities of the Thebans, againſt 
vhom they had implored the aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmo- 
tans to no purpoſe. That if that was imputed to them 
a crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought 
ſeven j R not, 
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Athenians, who were among them, met with the ſame 


year after they demoliſhed it entirely. It was in this man 
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not, however, entirely to obliterate the remembrance of 
their former ſervices. © Caſt your eyes, ſaid they, on the 
monuments of your anceſtors which you ſee here, to whom 
we annually pay all the honours which can be rendered to 
the names of the dead. You thought fit to entruſt their 
bodies with us, as we were eye-witneſles of their bravery, 
And yet ycu will now give up their aſhes to their mur- ] 
derers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought 
.againſt them at the battle of Platæa. Will you enſlave a t. 
province where Greece recovered its liberty? Will you I fi 
deſtroy the temples of thoſe gods to whom you owed the © 
victory? Will you aboliſh the memory of their founders, WM » 
who contributed ſo greatly to your ſafety ? On this occa. I v 
ſion, we may venture to ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable pl 
from your glory, and you cannot deliver up your ancient MW th 
friends and benefactors to the unjuſt hatred of the The- in 
bans, without eternal infamy to yourſelves.“ hc 
Ons would conclude, that theſe | juſt remonſtrances MI * 
muſt have made ſome impreſſion on the Lacedzmonians; Ml 
but they were biaſſed more by the anſwer the Thebans 
made, and which was expreſſed in the moſt haughty and H 
bitter terms againſt the Platæans; and beſides, they had * 
brought their inſtructions from Lacedemon. They ſtood ſl 
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therefore, to their firſt queſtion, Whether the Platzans had ef 


done them any ſervice ſince the war? and making them 
paſs one after another, as they ſeverally anſwered No, each 

was immediately butchered, and not one eſcaped. About 
two hundred were killed in this manner, and twenty-five 


unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been taken priſon 
ers, were made ſlaves, The Thebans afterwards peopled 
their city with exiles from Megara and Thebes, but the 


ner the Lacedzmonians, in the hopes of reaping great 
| ad van 
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advantages from the Thebans, ſacrificed the Platzans to 
their animoſity, ninety-three years after their firſt alliance 
with the Athenians, 


4. Woxperrul MACHINES emeLoytDBY ARCHI. 
MEDES in THE DEFENCE oF SYRACUSE. 
[RoLLIn's Roman HisToRY.] 

ARCELLUS (the Roman general who was be. 
ſieging Syracuſe) left the command of the land- forces 
to Appius, and retained that of the fleet. It conſiſted of 
ſixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were filled with 
ſoldiers armed with bows, ſlings, and darts, to ſcour the 
walls of the beſieged. There were abundance of other 
veſſels laden with all kinds of machines, for the attack of 
places. As he had made himſelf maſter of Leontium on 
the firſt aſſault through the terror he had ſpread among the 
inhabitants, and as he did not deſpair of entering on ſome 
fide ſuch a city as Syracuſe, compoſed of many parts ſepa - 
nated from each other, he cauſed the formidable machines, 
which he had prepared for attacking the place, to be brought 
near the walls, and expoſed to the view of the inhabitants. 
He might eaſily have ſucceeded, if there had been one man 
leſs in Syracuſe. , 
THI1s was the famous Archimedes, the relation and friend 
of king Hiero. Entirely removed from buſineſs, and the 
cares of government, he placed his whole pleaſure in 
ſtudy. He was, by natural inclination, ſolely engroſſed 
by whatever geometry has of moſt noble, elevated, and 
lublime in it. It was only at the requeſt of king Hieroand 


MF his earneſt ſolicitation, that he was at laſt prevailed upon 


not to keep his art continually ſoaring after intellectual 


dings, but to make it deſcend ſometimes to things cor- 
Mporeal and ſenſible; and to render his demonſtrations and 


diſcoveries more acceſſible and palpable to the generality of 


Wuankind, by uniting them practically with things of uſe, 
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In the ſiege, of which we ſpeak, Syracuſe found the 
benefit of our great geometrician's complaiſance for the 
king. The Romans, in making the aſſault at once by ſea 
and land, expected, by the terrible appearance of their 
attack, to throw the city into the utmoſt terror and con- 
ſternation. But the beſieged had Archimedes with them, 
who was in a manner all things to them. He had taken 
care to provide the walls with every thing neceſſary for a Ml tc 
-good defence. : al 

As ſoon as he began to make his terrible engines play, n 
they let fly upon the-infantry all kind of darts, and ſtones Ml rc 
of an enormous weight, which were diſcharged with ſuch in 


a noiſe, force, and rapidity, that nothing could withſtand 


them; but they beat down and cruſhed to pieces all in p. 
their way; ſo that they occaſioned an horrible diſorder in ¶ ci 
the ranks of the beſiegers. ca 

'MARCELLUsS was no better treated on- the fide next tte ft 
ſea. Archimedes had diſpoſed machines for diſcharging to 


; any diſtance whatſoever. Though the enemy were at ai to 


great diſtance from the city, he reached them by means of be 
baliſtas and catapultas of a ſuitable force and bigneß. Ml 
When the diſcharges went beyond them, he had ſmaller, MW N 
more proportioned to the diſtance, which occaſioned ſo Ar 
great a. confuſion among the Romans, that they could not 
undertake any thing. , afte 

THESE were not the greateſt dangers. Archimedes had u 
placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind the walls, which 54 
letting fall great beams, with immenſe weight at the end of Var 
them, upon the ſhips, ſunk them to the bottom. Belides | 
this, he cauſed a grapple faſtened to a chain to project ſud- ſpa 
denly, by which he who guided the machine, having catch- 
ed hold of the prow of a ſhip, and raiſed it up in the ai 
-by means of the counterpoiſe that was managed within the 
walls, ſet the veſſel upon the poop, and held it ſome time 
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he in that ſituation : then letting the chain go by means of a 
e MW windlaſs or pully, let it fall down again with its whole 
ir weight either upon the prow or fide, and often ſunk it en- 
n. W tirely. At other times the machines, having carried the 
m, MW ſhip towards the ſhore with cordage and hooks, after hav=- 
en ing made it whirl round a great while, daſhed and broke it 
ra il to pieces againſt the rocks, that projected under the walls, 
and in that manner deſtroyed all on board of- it. Every 
minute, gallies, ſeized and ſuſpended in the air, and whirling 
round with rapidity, exhibited a dreadful fight, and, falling 
into the ſea, were ſwallowed up, with their whole crew. 

MARCELLUs, on his ſide, uſed alſo baliſtas and cata- 
pultas, but much inferior to thoſe of the learned geometri- 
rin cian. He had, at a great expence, provided machines, 

called Sambucz, from their reſemblance to the muſical in- 
the Wl ſtrument of that name. 
0 17 ſeems, from the deſcription of it, which we here omit, 
at a to have been a kind of modern draw-bridge, and ſerved the 
s of fl beliegers for paſſing from their ſhips to the walls. 
ck WM THis machine had not the effect expected from it. 
ler, Whilſt it was ſtill at a ſufficient diſtance. from the walls, 
d of Archimedes diſcharged a great piece of a rock of about 
| not twelve hundred weight; after that a ſecond, and preiently 
after a third: all which hitting it with a dreadful whizzing 
and noiſe, threw down and broke its props to pieces, and 
gave ſuch a ſhock to the gallies that ſupported it, that they 
parted from each other. 

MARCELLUs, almoſt diſcouraged and reduced to de- 
pair, drew off his gallies with all poſſible diligence, and 
ſent orders to his land-troops to do the ſame. At the fame 
time he aſſembled a council of war, in which it was re- 
ſolved,, that, the next morning, before day-break, they 
ſhould endeavour to approach the walls. They were in 
hopes, by this means, to avoid the machines, which, for 
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want of a diſtance proportioned to their force, would not 
have ſufficient play. 
Bur Archimedes had provided againſt every thing. He 


had before prepared, as we have already obſerved, ma. 


chines that carried to all diſtances, with a great abundance 
of darts proportioned to them, and ends of beams, which 
being very ſhort, required leſs time to make them ready; 
and theſe could be diſcharged more often than others, 
Beſides which, he had cauſed holes to be made in the walls 
very neareach other (which are now called loop-holes) where 
he had placed ſcorpions, or croſs-bows, that, not carrying 
far, wounded thoſe who approached, and were not perceived, 

WHEN the Romans, in conſequence, had got to the foot 
of the walls, thinking themſelves well covered there, they 
again found themſelves either the mark of an infinity of 
darts, or overwhelmed with the ſtones, that fell from above 
on their heads; there being no part of the wall, that did 
not pour a mortal hail upon them, which fell downright, 
This obliged them to retire. But they were no ſooner 
xemoved, than new diſcharges were made upon them in 
their. retreat; ſo that they loſt abundance of men, and 
almoſt all their gallies were ſhattered and beat to pieces, 
without being capable of doing the leaſt hurt ta the enemy, 
For Archimedes had placed moſt of the machines ſafe be- 
hind the walls; ſo that the Romans, overwhelmed with an 
infinity of wounds, without knowing either the place or 
hand from which they came, ſeemed properly, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to be fighting with the gods. 

MaRcELLvs, though at his wit's end, and not knowinę 
how to oppoſe theſe machines, which Archimedes employed 
azainſt him, could not forbear jeſting upon them. Shall 
we not give over making war,” ſaid he to his workmen 
and engineers, © with this Briareus of a geometrician, no 
uſes my gallies and fambucz fo roughly? He infinite! 
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exceeds the hundred- handed giant ſpoken of in fable, in the 
number of diſcharges he makes upon us at once.” Mar- 
He cellus had reaſon to aſcribe this to Archimedes alone. For, 
u. in reality, the Syracuſans were in a manner but the 
ce body of the machines and batteries of that great geometri- 
ich cian, who was himfelf the foul, that moved and actuated 
ly; MW them all. In conſequence, no other arms were uſed : the 
rs. WM city employed only thoſe of Archimedes, both in defending 
all; MW and attacking. 
ere MARCELLUS at length, feeing the Romans fo terrified, 
that if they only perceived a little cord, or the leaſt bit of 
ed. wood upon the wall, they immediately fled, crying out 
that Archimedes was going to diſcharge ſome dreadful 
ner machine upon them, began to give up all hopes of being 
e! able to take the place by making a breach: he therefore 
reſolved to diſcontinue his attacks, and without loſs of time 
to convert the ſiege into a blockade. The only reſource 
the Romans thought they had, was to reduce the great 
numbers of people in the city by famine, in cutting off all 
proviſions that could be brought them either by ſea or land. 
During eight months which the Romans were before the 
city, there were no kind of ſtratagems that were not in- 
vented, nor any actions of valour omitted, except aſſaults, 
which they did not dare to attempt any more. Of ſo much 
an weight are a fingle man and a fingle ſcience, when pro- 
- or perly employed. Remove but one old man from Syracuſe, 
qu · and the city muſt inevitably be taken by the numerous army 
of the Romans, His preſence alone ſtops and diſconcerts 
ine! al their meaſures. 
yed Ler us judge from this example (and it cannot be too 
often repeated) what intereſt princes have in protecting 
arts, in favouring the learned, and encouraging academies of 
ſciences, by marks of honour, and ſolid rewards, which 
never hurt nor r impoyeriſh ſtates, I fay nothing here of 
R 4 the 
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the birth and nobility of Archimedes ; nor indeed was he at 
all indebted to either for his profound knowledge, or his 
reputation. I conſider him only as a learned man, and x 
great geometrician. What a loſs had it been for Syracuſe, 
it, for the ſake of ſaving ſome expence, ſome penſion, ſuch 
a man had been left in inaction and obſcurity ? Hiero was 
far from acting in this manner. He knew all the merit of 
our geometrician; and it is a very great one in princes to 
know that of others, He placed it in honour, he made 
uſe of it ; and did not wait till occaſion and neceflity com- 
pelled him to do fo: that would have been too late. By a 
wiſe foreſight, the true characteriſtic of a great prince and 
a great miniſter, he prepared, in the arms of peace itſelf, 
all that was neceſſary for ſuſtaining a ſiege, and for making 
war with ſucceſs ; though at that time there was not the 
leaſt appearance, that any thing was to be apprehended 
from the Romans, with whom Syracuſe was in the ſtricteſt 
amity. Accordingly we fee, in an inſtant, come forth, 
as out of the earth, an incredible number of machines of all 
kinds and magnitudes, of which the ſight alone was ſufficient 
to ſtrike armies with terror and diſmay. 

AMONG theſe machines are ſome, of which the effect is 
ſcarce conceivable,. and the reality of which we might be 
tempted to call in queſtion, if we might be allowed to 
doubt the teſtimony of writers, ſuch,” for inſtance, as that of 
Polybius, an almoſt cotemporary author, who wrote from 
memoirs quite new, and in the hands of all the world, And 
indeed how can we refuſe our belief to the concurrent re- 
port of Greek and Roman hiſtorians, . of friends and ene- 
mies, in reſpect to facts, of which whole armies were wit- 
neſſes, and felt the effects; and which had ſo great a ſhare 
in the events of the war. What paſſed in this ſiege of Syra- 
cuſe, ſhews alſo how high the genius of the ancients roſe in 


the art of beſieging and defending places. Our artillery, 
, which 
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which ſo perfectly reſembles thunder, has not more effect 
than the machines of Archimedes, if it has ſo much. 
MENTION is made of a burning-glaſs, by means of 
which Archimedes burnt part of the Roman fleet. No an- 
cient author ſpeaks of it; it is a modern tradition, for which 
there is no foundation. Burning- glaſſes were known to the 
ancients ; but not of this kind, which the moſt ſkilful in 
geometry and mechanics even believe to be impracticable. 


8, RETREAT or TRE Tex TrHovsanD GREEKS. 


{[ROLLIN's ANCIENT HISTORY, AXD GOLDSMITH'S GRECTAN 
HisTORY.] 


HE Greeks having learned, the day after the battle,“ 
that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to Arizus, the 
general of the barbarians, who had retired with his troops 
to the place from whence they had marched the day before 
the action, to offer him, as victors, the crown of Perſia in 
the room of Cyrus. At the ſame time, heralds arrived 
from the king, as conqueror + alſo on his ſide, commanding 
them to deliver up their arms, and ſubmit to his mercy. 
Uron debating among themſelves what anſwer they 
ſhould return, Proxenus defired to know of the heralds 
unon what terms the king demanded their arms: if as con- 
queror, it was in his power to take them; if upon any 
other footing, what would he give them in return. He was 
ſeconded by Xenophon, who ſaid, they had nothing left 
but their arms and their liberty, and that they could not 
preſerve the one without the other. Clearchus ſaid to the 
ſame effect, that if the king was diſpoſed to be their friend, 
they ſhould be in a better capacity of ſerving him with their 
arms than without ; if their enemy, they ſhould have need 
of them for their defence. Some, indeed, ſpoke in terms 
more complying ; that as they had ſerved Cyrus faithfully, 


* The battle of Cunaxa, which ended in the death of Cyrus, and 
the eſtabliſhment of Artaxerxes on the throne of Perſia. 
+ The Greeks had conquered in the wing where they fought, as 
Artaxerxes had done in that where he commanded. 
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they would alſo ſerve Artaxerxes, if he would employ them, 
and provided he would, at the ſame time, put them in 
poſſeſſion of Egypt. At laſt it was agreed, they ſhould 
remain in the place where they were; and that if they ad. 
vanced farther, or retreated back, it ſhould be looked upon 


as a declaration of war: fo that by the iſſue of the debate, 


it appeared to have been managed ſo as to avoid giving a 
direct anſwer, and only to amuſe the king and gain time. 
Wuilrsr this treaty was on faot, they received Arizus's 
anſwer, that there were too many powerful men in Perſia 
to let him poſſeſs the throne ; wherefore he intended to ſet 
out early the next morning on his return to Greece; and 
that, if they had a mind to accompany him, they ſhould 
join him that night in his camp: which accordingly they 
all did, except Milthocytus, a Thracian, who went with a 


party of three hundred men and forty horſe to the king, 


The reſt, in conjunction with Arizus's forces, decamped 
by break of day, and continued their march until ſun-ſet, 
when they diſcovered from the neighbouring villages, that 


the king was in purſvit of them. 


CLEARCHUs, who now undertook to conduct the Greeks, 
ordered his troops to half, and prepared for an engaxe- 
ment. The king of Perſia, terrified by fo bold an appear- 
ance, ſent heralds, not to demand their ſurrender, but to 
propoſe terms of peace and treaty. When Clearchus was 
informed of their arrival, he gave orders to bid them wait, 
and to tell them that he vzas not yet at leiſure to hear them. 


He aſſumed purpoſely an air of haughtineſs and grandeur, 


to denote his intrepidity, and, at the ſame time, to ſhew the 
fine appearance and good condition of his phalanx. When 
he advanced with the moſt ſhewy of his officers, exprelsly 
choſen for the occaſion, and had heard what the heralds had 
to propoſe, he made anſwer, that they muſt begin with 
giving battle, becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, 

they 
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chey had no time to loſe. The heralds, having carried back 
this anſwer to their maſter, returned immediately; which 
ſhewed that the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, was 
not very far diſtant, They ſaid they had orders to conduct 
them to villages, where they would find proviſions in abun- 
dance, and conducted them thither accordingly. 

AFTER three days ſtay, Tiſſaphernes arrived from the 
king, and infinuated to them the good offices he had done 
for their ſafety. Clearchus in his own defence urged, that 
they were engaged in this expedition without knowing the 
enemy againſt whom they were to contend; that they 
were free from all engagements, and had no deſign againſt 
the Perſian king, unleſs he oppoſed their return. Tiſſa- 
phernes ſeemingly granted their defire, and promiſed that 
they ſhould be furniſhed with all neceſſary proviſions in 
their march; and, to confirm their ſecurity, that he him- 
ſelf would be their companion on the way. 

ACCORDINGLY, in a few days aſter they ſet out under 
his conduct; but, in their march, the barbarians encamp-. 
ing at about a league's diſtance from the Grecians, created 
ſome little diſtruſts and jealouſies on both ſides. In about 
hſty days, being got to the banks of the river Zabatus, 
Clearchus, to prevent things coming to an open rupture, 
had a conference with Tiſſaphernes. The reſult of their 
diſcourſe was, that they had been miſrepreſented to each- 
other by ſome of Clearchus's officers, and that he ſhould 
bring them all to Tiſſaphernes, in order to detect thoſe 
who were guilty, In conſequence of this, it was agreed 
between them that there ſhould be a general conſultation 
of officers, in which thoſe who had been remiſs, or at- 
tempted to ſow any diſſenſions between the two armies, 
ſhould be expoſed and puniſhes, Menon, in particular, 
was ſuſpected on both ſides, and he was appointed among 
tie number. In conſequence of this fatal reſolution, the 
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five principal generals attended the ſucceeding day at the 
Perſian general's tent. Their names were, Clearchus, 
Menon, Proxenes, Agis, and Socrates; they, on a ſignal 
given, were immediately ſeized, their attendants put to 
the ſword, and themſelves, after being ſent bound to the 
king, were beheaded in his preſence. 


NoTHING could exceed the conſternation of the Greeks, 


when they were informed of the maſſacre of their generals: 
they were now near two thouſand miles from home, ſur- 
rounded with great rivers, extenſive deſerts, and inimical 
nations, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In this ſtate 
of general dejection, they could think of taking neither 
nouriſhment nor repoſe; all now turned their eyes upon 
Xenophon, a young Athenian, who had been invited into 
Aſia by Proxenes, and had hitherto ſerved as a volunteer 
in the army. This was that Xenophon, afterwards fo fa- 
mous as an hiſtorian ; and his conduct ſeemed equal to his 
eloquence, in which he ſurpaſſed all the reſt of mankind. 
This young general went to ſome of the Greek officers in 
the middle of the night, and repreſented to them that they 
had no time to loſe ; that it was of the laſt importance to 
prevent the bad deſigns of the enemy; that, however (mall 
their number, they would render themſelves formidable, if 
they behaved with boldneſs and reſolution ; that valour, 
and not multitudes, determines the ſucceſs of arms; and 
that it was neceſſary, above all things, to nominate ge- 
nerals immediately ; becauſe an army without commanders, 
is like a body without a ſoul. A council was immediately 
held, at which an hundred officers were preſent ; and 
Xenophon being deſired to ſpeak, deduced the reaſons at 
large he had at firſt but lightly touched upon; and, by 

his advice, commanders were appointed. They were, 
- Timaſion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor 
- for Agis, Phileſtus for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 
BEFORE 
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BrroRE the break of day they aſſembled the army. The 


generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and Xeno- 
phon among the reſt. © Fellow-ſoldiers, faid he, the loſs 
of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being 
abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable; but we muſt 
not fink under our misfortunes; and, if we cannot con- 
quer, let us chuſe rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall 
into the hands of barbarians, who would inflict upon us 
the greateſt miſeries ; let us call to mind the glorious bat- 
tles of Platza, Thermopylæ, Salamis, and the many others 
wherein our anceſtors, though with a ſmall number, have 
fought and defeated the innumerable armies of the Per- 
ſians, and thereby rendered the name alone of Greeks for 
ever formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the 
honour we poſſeſs of acknowledging no maſters upon earth 
but the gods, nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with 
liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and wit- 
neſſes of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable to us; 
and, as they are offended by the violation of treaties, and 
take pleaſure in humbling the proud, and exalting the low, 
they will alſo follow us to battle, and combat for us. For 
the reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, we have no refuge but in victory, 
which muſt be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it coſts us to attain it. And I ſhould believe, 
if it were your opinion, that for the making a more ready 
and leſs difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid our- 
ſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, and to keep only what is 
abſolutely neceſſary in our march.” All the ſoldiers that 
moment lifted up their hands, to ſignify their approbation 
and conſent to all that had been ſaid, and without loſs of 
time ſet fire to their tents and carriages ;z ſuch of them as 
had too much equipage, giving it others who had too little, 

and deſtroying the reſt. 
IT was reſolved to march the army without tumult or 
violence, 
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violence, if their return was not oppoſed ; but otherwiſe to 
open themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the enemy, 
They began their march in the form of a great hollow 
ſquare, with the baggage in the center. 

CHERISOPHUs, the Spartan general, led the van, and 
Xenophon, with Tymaſion, brought up the rear. They 
bent their march towards the heads of the great rivers, in 
order to paſs them where they were fordable. But they 
had made little way before they were followed by a party of 
the enemy's archers and ſlingers, commanded by Mithri- 
dates, which galled their rear, and wounded ſeveral of them, 
who being heavy armed, and without cavalry, could make 
no reſiſtance. To prevent the like inconvenience, Xeno- 
phon furniſhed two hundred Rhodians with ſlings, and 
mounted fifty more of his men upon baggage-horſes ; ſo 
that when Mithridates came up with them a ſecond time, 
and with a much greater body, he repulſed them with lok, 
and made good his retreat with this handful of men, until he 
arrived near the city of Larifla, on the banks of the Tigris. 

From thence they marched to another deſolate city, called 
 Mepſila; and about four leagues from that place, Tiſſa- 
phernes came up to them with his whole army in order of 
battle, but after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes was forced to retire. In 
a few days after, he ſecured an eminence over which the 
Grecians wereobliged to make their way; which Xenophon 
| perceiving, took a detachment of the army, and with great 
diligence gained the top of a mountain which commanded 
that eminence, from whence he eaſily diſlodged the enemy, 
and made good a paſlage for the reſt of his troops into the 
plain, there they ſound plenty of proviſions, though Tiſla- 
phernes had done what he could before to burn and deſtroy 
the country. 2 

Bur ſtill they were under as great difficulties as ever, 
being bounded on the one hand by the Tigris, and on the 

| other 
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other by inacceſſible mountains, irhabited by the Carduci, 
a fierce and warlike people; and who, Xenophon ſays, had 
cut off an army of ſix ſcore thouſand Perſians to a man, by 
reaſon of the difficulty of the ways. However, having no 
boats to croſs the river, and the paſſage through the moun- 
tains opening into the rich plains of Armenia, they re- 
ſolved to purſue their march that way. Theſe barbarians 
ſoon took the alarm, but not being prepared to meet the 
Greeks in a body, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the tops of 
the rocks and mountains, and from thence annoyed them 
with darts and great ſtones, which they threw down into 
the defiles through which they paſſed, in which they were 
alſo attacked by ſeveral other parties; and though their 
loſs was not conſiderable, yet, what with ſtorms and fa- 
mine, beſides ſeven tedious days march, and being con- 
tinually forced to' fight their way, they underwent more 
fatigue and hardſhip than they had ſuffered from the Perſians 
during the whole expedition. 

Tux v found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new dan- 
gers. Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came to a 
river two hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which 
ſtopped their march. They had to defend themſelves 
againſt the enemy, who purſued them in the rear, and the 
Armenians, the ſoldiers of the country, who defended the 
oppoſite ſide of the river. They attempted in vain to paſs 
it in a place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and 
were carried away by the rapidity of the current, againſt 
which the weight of their arms made them unable to reſiſt. 
By good fortune they diſcovered another place not ſo deep, 
where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen the people of the country paſs. 
It required abundance of addreſs, diligence, and valour, to 
keep off the enemy on both ſides of them. The army, how- 
ever, paſſed the river at length without much loſs. 

THEY then marched forward with leſs interruption, paſſed 
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the ſource of the Tigris, and arrived at the little river Tele. 
boa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its 
banks. Here began the weſtern Armenia, which was go. 
verned by Tiribaſus, a ſatrap much beloved by the king, 
and who had the honour to help him to mount on horſeback 
when at court. He offered to let the army paſs, and 


to ſuffer the ſoldiers to take all they wanted, on condition 


that they ſhould commit no ravages upon their march; 
which propoſal was accepted and ratified on each fide, 
Tiribaſus kept always a flying camp at a ſmall diſtance 
from the arniy. There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which 
gave the troops ſome inconvenience; and they learnt from 
a priſoner, that Tiribaſus had a deſign to attack the Greeks 
at a paſs of the mountains, in a defile through which they 
muſt neceſſarily march. They prevented him, by ſeizing 
that poſt, after having put the enemy to flight. After ſome 
days march through the deſert, they paſſed the Euphrates 
near its ſource, not having the water above their middles, 
_ 'THEey ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiration ; { 
that it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the wind, upon 
which it ſeemed to abate, They marched on in ſnow hve 
or fix feet deep, which killed ſeveral ſervants and beaſts of 
burden, beſides thirty ſoldiers. They made fires during 
the night, for they found plenty. of wood. All the next 
day they continued their march through the ſnow, when 
many of them, from the exceſs of hunger, followed with 
languor, or fainting, continued lying upon the ground 
through weakneſs and want of ſpirits: when ſomething had 
been given them to eat, they found themſelves relieved, and 
continued their march. ; 

AFTER a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about an hundred 


feet in breadth, Two days after they diſcovered the Pha- 
* ; ſians, 
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fans, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the paſs 
of the mountain to prevent their deſcending into the plain. 
They ſaw it was impoſſible to avoid coming to a battle 
with them, and reſolved to give it the ſame day. Xeno- 
phon, who had obſerved that the enemy defended only the 
ordinary paſſage, and that the mountain was three leagues 
in extent, propoſed ſending a detachment to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heights that commanded the enemy, which 
would not be difficult, as they might prevent all ſuſpicion 
of their deſign by a march in the night, and by making a 
falſe attack by the main road, to amuſe the barbarians, 
This was accordingly executed, the enemy put to flight, 
and the paſs cleared. Thus, after twelve or fifteen days 
march, they arrived at a very high mountain, called 
Tecqua, from whence they deſcried the ſea, The firſt 
who perceived it raiſed great ſhouts of joy for a conſiderable 
time, which made Xenophon imagine that the vanguard 
was attacked, and went with all haſte to ſupportit. As he 
approached nearer, the cry of the ſea ! the ſea ! was heard 
diſtinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and exultation; and 
when they came to the top, nothing was heard but a con- 
fuled noiſe of the whole army crying out together, the lea! 
the ſea ! whilſt they could not refrain from tears, nor from 
embracing their generals and officers ; and then, without 
waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of ftones, and 
erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other arms. 

FroM thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, 
one of which was higher than the reſt; and of that the 
people of the country had poſſeſſed themſelves. The Greeks 
drew up in battle array at the bottom of it to aſcend, for the 
acceſs was not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it 
proper to march in line of battle, but by files, becauſe the 
ſoldiers could not keep their ranks from the inequality of 


the ground, that in ſome places was eaſy, in others difficult 
| to 
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to climb, which might diſcourage them. That advice wag 


approved, and the army formed according to it. The 
heavy-armed troops amounted to fourſcore files, each con. 
ſiſting of about one hundred men ; with eighteen hundred 
light-armed ſoldiers, divided into three bodies, one of which 
was poſted on the right, another on the left, and a third 
in the center, After having encouraged his troops, by 
repreſenting to them that this was the laſt obſtacle they had 
to ſurmount, and having implored the aſſiſtance of the gods, 
the army began to aſcend the hill. The enemy were not 
able to ſupport their charge, and diſperſed. They paſſed 
the mountain, and encamped in villages, where they found 
proviſions in abundance. 

A veERyY ſtrange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them into great conſternation. The ſoldiers 
finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, and eating 
the honey, they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits ; ſo that thofe who were leaft i 
ſeemed like drunken men, and the reſt either furiouſly mad 
or dying. The earth was ſtrewed with their bodies as 
after a defeat; however, none of them died, and the diſ- 
temper ceaſed the next day, about the ſame hour it had 
ſeized them. The third or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, 
but in the condition people are in after taking a violent 
medicine. f 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebiſond, a 
Greek colony of Sinopians, ſituated upon the Euxine, or 
Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. Here they lay 
encamped for- thirty days, and acquitted themſelves of the 
vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other 
deities, to obtain an happy return into their own country : 
they alſo celebrated the games of horſe and foot races, 
wreſtling, boxing, the pancratium, the whole attended with 

the greateſt joy and ſolemnity. Here Xenophon forme! þ 
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project of ſettling them in thoſe parts, and founding a Gre- 


cian colony, which was approved of by fome ; but his 


enemies repreſenting it to the army only as a more ho- 
nourable way of abandoning them, and to the inhabitants as 
a deſign to ſubdue and enſlave the country, he was forced 
to give over the enterprize. However, the noiſe of it had 
this good effect, that the natives did what they could in a 
friendly manner to procure their departure, adviſing them 
to go by ſea as the ſafeſt way, and furniſhed them with a 
ſufficient number of tranſports for that purpoſe. 
ACCORDINGLY, they embarked with a fair wind, and 
the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, where Cheriſo- 
phus met them with ſome gallies ; but inſtead of the money 
they had alſo expected from him, he only told them they 
ſhould be paid their arrears as ſoon as they got out of the 
Euxine Sea. But this anſwer occaſioned a good deal of 
murmuring and diſcontent among them; ſo that they re- 
ſolved to put themſelves under one general, deſiring Xeno- 
phon in the moſt preſſing and affectionate terms to accept 
of that command, which he modeſtly declined, and pro- 
cured the appointment to fall upon Cheriſophus. But he 
enjoyed it not above ſix or ſeven days; for no ſooner were 
they arrived at Heraclea, than the army depoſed him, for 
refuſing to extort a ſum of money from the inhabitants of 
that city; which being a Grecian colony, Xenophon like- 
wiſe refuſed to concern himſelf in that affair: fo that the 
army being diſappointed in- their hopes of plunder, fell 
into a mutiny, and divided into three bodies. When part- 
ed from their barbarian enemies, they were happily re- 
united and encamped at the port of Calpe, where they ſettled 
the command as before, ſubſtituting Neon in the room of 
Cheriſophus, who died here, and making it death for any 
man henceforward to propoſe the dividing of the army. 
But being ſtraitened for proviſions, they were forced to 
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ſpread themſelves in the vallies, where Pharnabazus's horſe, 
being joined by the inhabitants, cut in pieces five hund:eq 
of them; the reſt eſcaping to a hill, were reſcued and 
brought off by Xenophon, who after this led them through 
a large foreſt, where Pharnabazus had poſted his troops to 
oppoſe their paſſage ; but they entirely defeated him, and 
purſued their march to Chryſopvlis of Chalcedon, having 
got a great deal of booty in their . and from thence to 
Byzantium. 

From thence he led them to Saleydefl, to ſerve Seuthes, 
prince of Thrace, who had before ſolicited Xenophon by 
bis envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re- 
eſtabliſhment in his father's dominions, of which his 
enemies had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great 
promiſes for himſelf and his troops; but when they had 
done him the ſervice he wanted, he was fo far from keeping 
his word, that he did not give them the pay agreed upon, 
Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with this breach of 
faith, imputing his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who 
thought to make his court to his maſter by ſaving him a ſum 
of money. at the expence of juſtice, faith, and honeſty, 
qualities which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, 
as they contribute the moſt to his reputation, as well as to 
the ſucceſs of affairs, and the ſecurity of a ſtate. But that 
treacherous miniſter, who looked upon honour, probity, 
and juſtice, as mere chimeras, and who thought that there 
was nothing real but the poſſeſſion of much money, had no 
deſire, in conſequence, but of enriching himſelf by any 
means whatſoever, and robbed his maſter firſt with im- 
punity, and all his ſubjects along with him. However, 
continued Xenophon, every wiſe man, eſpecially in au- 
thority and command, ought to regard juſtice, probity, 
and the faith of engagements, as the moſt precious treaſure 
he can poſſeſs, and as an aſſured reſource and an infallible 
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ſupport in all the events that can happen. Heraclides was 
the more in the wrong for acting in this manner with re- 
gard to the troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not 
a Thracian ; but avarice had extinguiſhed in this man all 
ſenſe of honour. 

WHILE the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
w armeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived as ambaſſadors 
from Lacedzmon, and brought advice, that the republic 
had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus ; 
that Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and 
promiſed a darick a month to every ſoldier, two to each 
officer, and four to the colonels, who ſhould engage in the 
ſervice. Xenophon accepted the offer, and having ob- 
tained from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, 
part of the pay due to him, he went by ſea to Lampſacus 
with the army, which amounted at that time to almoſt ſix 
thouſand men. From thence he advanced to Pergamus, 
2.city in the province of Troas. Having met near Par- 
thenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a great 
nobleman returning into Perſia, he took him, his wife, and 
children, with all his baggage, and by that means was 
enabled to beſtow great preſents upon the ſoldiers, and to 
make them a ſatisfactory amends for all the loſſes they had 
ſuſtained. Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon 
him the command of the troops, and having joined them 
with his own, marched againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharna- 
baſus. 

SUCH was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xenophon, 
who has written a moſt elegant hiſtory of it, reckons from 
the firſt ſetting out of that prince's army to their arrival 
where the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty para- 
ſangs or leagues, and fourſcore and thirteen days march 
and in their return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a 
city upon the coaſt of the Euxine or Black Sea, ſux hun- 
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dred and twenty paraſangs or leagues, and an hundred and 
twenty days march. And adding both together, he ſay, 
the way, going and coming, was eleven hundred and fiſty. 
five paraſangs or leagues, and two hundred and fifteen days 
march; and that the whole time the army took to perform 
that journey, including the days of reſt, was fifteen months, 
Ir appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus nd 
marched daily, one day with another, almoſt fix paraſangs, WW atter, 
or leagues in going, and only five in their return. It was coun 
natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to ſurpriſe his brother, 
ſhould uſe all poſſible diligence for that purpoſe. tenth 
THE retreat of the ten thouſand has always paſſed, among 
judges in the art of war, as a perfect model in its kind, and 
never had a parallel. Indeed, no enterpriſe could be formed 
with more valour and bravery, nor conducted with more 
prudence, nor executed with more ſucceſs. Ten thou- W. 
ſand men, five or ſix hundred leagues from their own coun- 
try, who had loſt their generals and beſt officers, and find 
themſelves in the heart of the enemy's vaſt empire, under. 
take, in the ſight of a victorious and numerous army, with 
the king at the head of them, to retire through the heart of 
his empire, and in a manner from the gates of his palace, 
and to traverſe a vaſt extent of unknown countries, almoſt 
all in arms againſt them, without being diſmayed by the 
proſpect of the innumerable obſtacles and dangers, to which 
they were every moment expoſed; paſſes of -rivers, of 
mountains and defiles ; open attacks; ſecret ambuſcades 
from the people upon their route; famine, almoſt inevitable 
in vaſt and deſert regions ; and, above all, the treachery 
they had to fear from the troops, who ſeemed to be em- 
ployed in eſcorting them, but in reality had orders to de- 
ſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was ſenſible how much the 
return of thoſe Greeks into their own country would cover 
him with diſgrace, and degrade the dignity of the empire in 
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the eyes of all nations, had left nothing undone to prevent 
it; and he deſired their deſtruction, ſays Plutarch, mare 
paſſionately, than to conquer Cyrus himſelf, or to preſerve 
the ſovereignty of his dominions. Thoſe ten thouſand men, 
however, notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, carried their 
point, and arrived through a thouſand dangers, victorious 
and triumphant, in their own country.. Anthony long 
after, when purſued by the Parthians almoſt in the ſame 
country, finding himſelf in like danger, cried out in ad- 
miration of their invincible valour, Oh the retreat ef the 
ten thouſand / 


96. Taz MOUNTAINS or AMERICA mnvcu 
HIGHER, -AND ITS RIVERS MUCH LARGER, THAN 


ANY THAT ARE TO BE MET WITH IN THE OLD 
WORLD. | 


[Dr. RoBerTsSON's HisTORY OF AMERICA.] 


\\ rd to the extent of the New World, the grandeur 
of the objects which it preſents to view is moſt apt to 
ſtrike the eye of an obſerver. Nature ſeems here to have 
carried on her operations with a bolder hand, and to have 
diſtinguiſhed the features of this country by a peculiar 
magnificence, The mountains of America are much ſu- 
 Wpcrior in height to thoſe in the other diviſions of the globe, 
Een the plain of Quito, which may be conſidered as the 

baſe of the Andes, is elevated farther above the ſea than the 
Jop of the Pyrenees. This ſtupendous ridge of the Andes, 

no leſs remarkable for extent than elevation, riſes in different 

places more than one third above the pike of Teneriffe, the 
* Whigheſt land in the ancient hemiſphere. The Andes may 
' Wliterally be ſaid to hide their heads in the clouds; the 
i Worms often roll, and the thunder burſts below their ſum- 
- | mit, 
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mit, which, though expoſed to the rays of the ſun in the 
centre of the torrid zone, are } covered with everlaſting 
ſnow. 

From theſe lofty mountains deſcend rivers proportion. 
ably large, with which. the ſtreams in the ancient conti. 
nent are not to be compared, either for length of courſe, or 
the vaſt body of water which they roll towards the ocean, 
The Maragnon, the Orinoco, the Plata, in South America, 
the Miſſiſippi and St. Laurence in North America, flow in 
ſuch ſpacious channels, that, long before they feel the in- 
fluence of the tide, they reſemble arms of the ſea rather than 
— h 

Tk height of the moſt elevated point in the Pyrenees 


is, according to M. Caſlini, fix thouſand fix hundred and 


forty-ſix feet. The height of the mountain Gemmi (the 
higheſt point of the Alpes) in the Canton of Berne, is tc 
thouſand one hundred and ten feet. The height of Chim. 
borazo, the moſt elevated point of the Andes, is twenty 
thouſand two hundred and eighty feet (that is, almoſt four 
miles). The height of that part of Chimborazo (meaſuring 
from the top downwards) which is covered perpetually 
with ſnow, is two thouſand four hundred feet. 

As a particular deſcription makes a ſtronger impreſſion 
than general aſſertions, I ſhall give one of Rio de la Plata 
by an eye witneſs, P. Cattaneo, a Modeneſe Jeſuit, land- 
ed at Buenos Ayres in 1749, and thus repreſents what he 
felt when ſuch new objects were preſented to his view. 
« While I reſided in Europe,. and read in books of hiſtory 
or geography that the mouth of the river De la Plata was 
an hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I conſidered it as an 
exaggeration, becauſe in this hemiſphere we have no exam- 
ple of ſuch vaſt rivers, When I approached. its mouth, [ 
had the moſt vehement deſire to aſcertain the truth with 


my own eyes, and I have found the matter to be exact) 


* as 


as it was repreſented. This I deduce particularly from 


one circumſtance: When we took our departure fron 
Monte- Video, a fort ſituated more than a hundred miles 
from the mouth of the river, and where its breadth is con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, we failed a complete day before we 
diſcovered land on the oppoſite bank of the river ; and when 
we were in the middle of the channel, we could not diſcern 
land on either fide, and ſaw nothing but the ſky and water, 
as if we had been in ſome great ocean. Indeed, we ſhould 
have taken it to be ſea, if the freſh water of the river, which 
was turbid like the Po, had not ſatisfied us that it was a 
river. Moreover, at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles 
up the river, and where it is ſtill much narrower, one cannot 
diſcern the oppoſite coaſt, which is indeed very low and 
flat ; but one cannot perceive the houſes or the tops of 
ſteeples in the Portugueſe ſettlement at Colonia, on the other 
ſide of the river. 


87. Paixcir AL CAUSES or rut Low STATE or 
AGRICULTURE among THE AMERICANS. 


[Dr. RoBERT3ON's HisTORY OF AMERICA.] 


WO circumſtances, common to all the ſavage nations 

of America, concurred with thoſe - which I have al- 

ready mentioned, not only in rendering their agriculture 

imperfect, but in circumſcribing their powers in all their 

operations, They had no tame animals; and they were 
unacquainted with the uſe of metals. 

Ix other parts of the globe, man, in his rudeſt ſtate, ap- 
pears as lord of the creation, giving law to various tribes of 
animals, which he has tamed and reduced to ſubjection. 
The Tartar follows his prey on the horſe which he hasrear- 
ed; or tends his numerous herds, which furniſh him both 
vith food and clothing; the Arab has rendeced the camel 
8 docile, 
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docile, and avails himſelf of its perſevering ſtrength ; the 
Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be ſubſervient to his 
will ; and even the people of Kamchatka have trained their 
dogs to labour. The command over the inferior creatures 
is one of the nobleſt prerogatives of mian, and among the 
greateſt efforts of his wiſdom and power. Without this, 
his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch, who * 
no ſubjects; a maſter, without ſervants, and muſt perform 
every operation by the ſtrength of his arm. Such was the 
condition of all the rude nations in America. Their rea- 
ſon was fo little improved, or their union ſo incomplete, 
that they ſeem not to have been confcious of the ſuperiority 


of their nature, and ſuffered all the animal creation to re. 


tain its liberty, without eſtabliſhing their own authority 
over any one ſpecies. Moſt of the animals, indeed, which 
Have been rendered domeſtic in our continent, do not exiſt 
in the New World ; but thoſe peculiar to it are neither 
ſo fierce, nor ſo formidable, as to have exempted them 
from ſervitude. | 

THERE are ſome animals of the ſame ſpecies in both 
continents. But, the rein deer, which has been tamed and 
broken to the yoke in our hemiſphere, runs wild in the 
other. The biſon of America is evidently of the ſame 
ſpecies with the horned cattle of the other hemiſphere. 
Theſe, even among the rudeſt nations in our continent, 
have been rendered domeſtic ; and in conſequence of his 
dominion over them, man can accompliſh works of labour 
with greater facility, and has made a vaſt addition to his 
means of ſubſiſtence. The inhabitants of many regions in 
the New World, where the biſon abounds, might have 
derived the ſame advantages from it : It is not of a nature 
ſo indocile, but that it might have been trained to be 2 
ſubſervient to man as our cattle, But a ſavage, in that un- 


cultivated ſtate wherein the Americans were diſcovered, | 
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the enemy of other animals, not their ſuperior. He waſtes 
and deſtroys, but knows not how to multiply or to govern 
them. | 

Tuts, perhaps, is the moſt notable diſtinction between 
the inhabitants of the Ancient and New Worlds, and a high 
pre-eminence of civilized men above ſuch as continue 
rude. The greateſt operations of man in changing and 
improving the face of nature, as well as his moſt conſidera- 
ble efforts in cultivating the earth, are accompliſhed by 
means of the aid which he receives from the animals whom 
he has tamed and employs in labour. It is by their ſtrength 
that he ſubdues the ſtubborn ſoil, and converts the deſert or 
marſh into a fruitful field. But man, in his civilized ſtate, 
is ſo accuſtomed to the ſervice of the domeſtic animals, 
that he ſeldom reflects upon the vaſt benefits which he 
derives from it. If we were to ſuppoſe him, even when 
moſt improved, to be deprived of their uſeful miniſtry, his 
empire over nature muſt in ſome meaſure ceaſe, and he 
would remain a feeble animal, at a loſs how to ſubſiſt, and 
incapable of attempting ſuch arduous undertakings as their 
aſſiſtance enables him to execute with eaſe, 

Ir is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of man 
over the animal creation, or his acquiring the uſe of metals, 
has contributed moſt to extend his power. The æra of this 
important diſcovery is unknown, and in our hemiſphere 
very remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging up 
ſome rude inſtruments of our forefathers, that we learn that 
mankind were originally unacquainted with the uſe of 
metals, and endeavoured to ſupply the want of them by 
employing flints, ſhells, bones, and. other hard ſubſtances, 
for the ſame purpoſes which metals ſerve among poliſhed 
nations. Nature completes the formation of ſome metals. 
Gold, filver, and copper; are found in their perfe& ſtates, 
in the clefts of rocks, in the ſides of mountains, in the 
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channels:of rivers. Theſe were accordingly the metals fig n 
known, and firſt applied to uſe. But iron, the moſt (er. tl 
viceable of all, and to which man is moſt indebted, is never 

diſcovered in its perfect form.; its groſs and ſtubborn ore 0 
muſt ſeel twice the force of fire, and go through two labo- y 
rious proceſſes, before it become fit for uſe, Man was long in 
acquainted with the other metals, before he acquired the nl 
art of frabricating iron, or attained ſuch ingenuity as to per- th 
fe an invention, to which he is indebted for thoſe inſtru. is 
ments wherewith he ſubdues the earth, and commands al! ad 
its inhabitants. But in this, as well as in many other re. tb 
ſpects, the inferiority of the Americans was conſpicuous, mn 
All the favage tribes, ſcattered over the continent and the 
Hands, were totally unacquainted with the metals which 
the ſoil produces in great abundance, if we except ſome 
trifling quantity of gold, which they picked up in the 
torrents that deſcended from their mountains, and formed 
into ornaments. Their devices, to ſupply this want of the 
ſerviceable metals, were extremely rude and aukward. * 
The moſt trifling operation was to them an undertaking of 

immenſe difficulty and labour. To fell a tree with no i daf 
other inſtruments than hatchets of ſtone, was employment MW Nu 
for a month. To form a canoe into ſhape, and to hollow 
it, conſumed years; and it frequently began to rot before 
they were able to finiſh it. Their operations in agriculture 
were. equally flow and defective. In a country covered 
with woods of the hardeſt timber, the clearing of a ſmall 
| field deſtined for culture required the united efforts of x 
tribe, and was a work of much time and-great toil. This 
was the buſineſs of the men, and their indolence was ſatisfied 
with performing it in a very ſlovenly manner. The labour 
of qltivation was leſt to the women, who, after digging, 
or rather ſtirring the field, with wapden mattocks, and 
ſtakes hardened in the fire, ſowed or phanted it; but were 


more 
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more indebted for the increaſe to the fertility of the ſoil, 
than to their own rude induſtry. 

AGRICULTURE, even when the ſtrength of man is ſe- 
.conded by that of the animals which he has ſubjected to the 
yoke, and his power augmented by the uſe of the various 
inſtruments with which the diſcovery of metals has fur- 
niſhed him, is ſtil} a work of great labour; and it is with 
the ſweat of his brow that he renders the earth fertile. It 
is not wonderful, then, that people deſtitute of both theſe 
advantages ſhould have made ſo little progreſs in cultivation, 
that they muſt be conſidered as. depending for ſubſiſtence 
on fiſhing and hunting rather than on the fruits of their own 
labour. 4 


839, JOURNEY ur MOUNT ATNA—PROSPECT 
FROM THE TOP or r. 


[BRTpoxz's Tous THROUGH SICILY anD MALTA.}] 


E ſet off by day-break to viſit Mount Ætna, that 
venerable and reſpeRable father of mountains. His 

baſe, and his immenſe declivities, are covered over with a 
numerous progeny of his own : for every great eruption 
produces a new mountain ; and perhaps by the number of 
theſe, better than by any other method; the number of 
eruptions, and the age of Etna itſelf, might be aſcertained. 
THE whole mountain is divided into three diſtinct re- 
gions, called La Regione Culta, or Piedmonteſe, The Fertile 
Region; La Regione Sylvoſa, or Nemoroſa, The Woody 
Region ; and La Regione Deſerta, or Scoperta, The Bar- 
ren Region. Theſe three are as different, both in climate 
and productions, as the three Zones of the Earth; and 
perhaps, with equal propriety, might have been ſtiled, the 
Torrid, the Temperate, and the Frigid Zone. The firſt 
region ſurrounds the foot of the mountain, and conſtitutes 
. S 3 the 
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the moſt fertile country in the world on all ſides of it to 
the extent of about fourteen or fifteen miles, where the 
woody region begins. It is compoſed almoſt entirely of 
lava, which, after a number of ages, is at laſt converted 
into the moſt fertile of all foils. At Nicoloſi, which is 
twelve miles up the mountain, we found the barometer at 
27. 1Z; at Catania “ it ſtood at 29. 8+; although the for. 
mer elevation is not very great, probably not exceeding 
3000 feet, yet the climate was totally changed. At Cata- 
nia the harveſt was entirely over, and the heats were in- 
ſupportable ; here they were moderate, and in many places 
the corn is as yet green. The road for theſe twelve miles 
is the worſt I ever travelled ; entirely over old lavas and 
the mouths of extinguiſhed volcanos, now converted into 
corn- fields, vineyards, and orchards. The fruit of this 
region is reckoned the fineſt in Sicily, particularly the figs, 
of which they have a great variety. One of theſe, of a 
very large ſize, eſteemed ſuperior in flavour to all the reſt, 
they pretend is peculiar to Etna. | 
We ſoon left Nicoloſi, and in an hour and an half 
travelling, over barren aſhes and lava, we arrived on the 
confines of the Regione Sylvoſa, or the Temperate Zone. 
So ſoon as we entered theſe delightful foreſts, we ſeemed to 
have got into another world. The air, which before was 
ſultry and hot, was now. cool and refreſhing; and every 
breeze was loaded with a thouſand perfumes, the whole 
ground being covered over with the richeſt aromatic plants. 
Many parts of this region are ſurely the moſt heavenly 
ſpots upon earth; and if Ætna reſembles hell within, it 
may with equal juſtice be ſaid to reſemble paradiſe without, 
Ir is indeed a curious conſideration, that this mountain 
ſhould reunite every beauty and every. horrour; and, in 


ſhort, all the moſt oppoſite and diflimilar objects in nature. 
| Here 


At the bottom of the mountain. 
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Here you obſerve a gulph, that formerly threw out torrents 
of fire, now covered with the moſt luxuriant vegetation ; 
and from an object of terrour, become one of delight. 
Here you gather the moſt delicious fruit, riſing from what 
was but lately a black and barren rock. Here the ground 
js covered with every flower; and we wander over theſe 
beauties, and contemplate this wilderneſs of ſweets, with- 
out conſidering that hell, with all its terrours, is immediately 
undef our feet; and that but a few yards ſeparate us from 
the lakes of liquid fire and brimſtone. But our aſtoniſh- 
ment ſtill increaſes on caſting our eyes on the higher regions 
of the mountain. There we behold, in perpetual union, 
the two elenfents that are at perpetual war; an immenſe 
gulph of fire, for ever exiſting in the midſt of ſows, which 
it has not power to melt; and immenſe fields of ſnow and 
ice for ever ſurrounding this gulph of fire, which they have 
not power to extinguiſh, _ | 
Tn woody region of Etna aſcends for about eight or 
nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle of the brighteſt green, 
all around the mountain. This night we paſſed through 
little more than one half of it; arriving ſome time before 
ſun- ſet at our lodgings, which was no other than a large 
cave, formed by one of the moſt ancient and venerable 
lavas. It is called La Spelonca del Capriale, or the goats 
cavern, becauſe frequented by thoſe animals; who take 
ſhelter there in bad weather. Here we were delighted with 
the contemplation of many grave and beautiful objects; 
the proſpect on all ſides is immenſe ; and we already ſeem 
to be lifted up from the earth, and to have got into a new 
world. Our cavern is ſurrounded by the moſt ſtately and 
majeſtic oaks; of the dry leaves of which we made very 
comfortable beds ; and with our hatchets, which we had 
brought on purpoſe, we cut down great branches, and, in 
a ſhort time, had made a fire large enough to roaſt an ox. 
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I obſerved my thermometer, and found, from 71 at Nico. 
lofi, it had now fallen below 60. The barometer ſtood at 
24+ 2. In one end of our cave we ſtill found a great quan. 
tity of ſow, which ſeemed to be ſent there on purpoſe for 
us, as there was no water to be found. With this we filled 
our tea-kettle, as tea and bread and butter was the only 
ſupper we had provided; and probably the beſt one to pre- 
vent us from being overcome by ſleep or fatigue. 

Nor a great way from this cavern, are two of the moſt 
bezutiful mountains of all that number that ſpring from 
Etna. I mounted one of our beft mules, and with a good 
deal of difficulty arrived at the ſummit of the higheſt of 
them, juſt a little before ſun-ſet. The proſpect of Sicily, 
with the ſurrounding fea and all its iſlands, was wonder- 
fully noble. The whole courſe of the river Semetus, the 
ruins of Hybla, and ſeveral other ancient towns; the rich 
corn- fields, and vineyards on the lower region of the moun- 
tain, and the amazing number of beautiful mountains be. 
low, made a delightful ſcene. The hollow craters of theſe 
two mountains are each of them conſiderably larger than 
that of Veſuvius. They are now filled with ſtately oaks, 
and covered to a great depth with the richeſt ſoil. I ob- 
ſerved that this region of Etna, like the former, is com- 
poſed of lava; but this now covered ſo deep with earth, 
that it is no where to be ſeen but in the beds of the tor- 
rents. In many of theſe it is worn down by the water to 
the depth of fifty or ſixty feet, and in one of them ſtil] con- 
ſiderably more.— What an idea does not this give of the 
amazing antiquity of the eruptions of this mountain 
As ſoon as it was dark we retired to our cave, and took 
poſſeſſion of our bed of leaves. Our reſt, however, was 
ſomewhat diſturbed by the noiſe of a mountain that lay a 
good way off on our right. It diſcharged quantities of 
ſmoke, and made ſeveral exploſions like heavy cannon at a 
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diſtance ; but, what is ſingular, we could obſerve no ap- 
pearance of fire,—This mountain was formed by an erup- 
tion in 1766, now upwards of four years ago; the fire of 
which is not yet extinguiſhed, neither is the lava by any 
means cool, This lava ſpent its fury on a beautiful foreſt, 
- which it laid waſte to the extent of a good many miles. In 
many places it has run into gullies of a great depth, which 
it has filled up to the height, we are told, of 200 feet. It 
is in theſe places where it retains the greateſt heat, On 
our road to-day we ſcrambled up this lava, and went a 
conſiderable way over its ſurface, which appeared perſectly 
cold ; but it is certain, that in many places it ſtill emits 
volumes of ſmoke, particularly after rain; and the people 
ſay, what I can readily believe, that this will continue to 
be the caſe for ſome years, where the lava is thickeſt. A 
folid body of fire ſome hundreds of feet thick, and of great 
extent, muſt retain its heat for many years. The ſur- 
face indeed ſoon becomes black and hard, and incloſes the 
liquid fire within, in a kind of ſolid box, excluding all im- 


pteſſions from the external air or from the weather. Thus, 


I have ſeen, many months after eruptions of Mount Veſu- 
vius, a bed of lava, though only a few feet thick, has 
continued red-hot in the center long after the ſurface was 
cold; and a ſtick thruſt into its crevices, inſtantly took 

kre, although there was no perceptible heat without. 
MassA, a Sicilian author of credit, ſays, he was at 
Catania eight years after the great eruption in 1669, and 
that he ſtill found the lava in many places was not cold. 
But there is an eaſy method of calculating the time that 
bodies take to cool. Sir Iſaac Newton, I think, in his 
account of the comet of 1680, ſuppoſes the times to be az 
the ſquares of their diameters ; and finding that a ſolid ball 
of metal of two inches, made red-hot, required upwards 
of an hour to become perfectly cold, made the calculation 
8 5 from 
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from that to a body of the diameter of the earth, and found 
it would require upwards of twenty thouſand years. If 
this rule be juſt, you may eaſily compute the time that _ 
lava will take to become thoroughly. cold. 

AFTER getting a comfortable nap on our bed of leaves 
in the Spelonca del Capriole, we awoke about eleven 
o'clock; and melting down a ſufficient quantity of ſnow, 
we boiled our tea-kettle, and made a hearty meal, to pre- 
pare us for the remaining part of our expedition. We were 
nine in number; for we had our three ſervants, the cy- 
clops ® (our conductor) and two men to take care of our 
mules, The cyclops now began to diſplay his great 
knowledge of the mountain, and we followed him with 
implicit confidence, He conducted us over“ Antres vaſt, 
and Deſarts wild,” where ſcarce human foot had ever trod. 
Sometimes through gloomy foreſts, which by day-light 
were delightful; but now, from the univerſal darkneſs, the 
ruſtling of the trees; the heavy, dull bellowing of the 
mountain; the vaſt expanſe of ocean, ſtretched at an im- 
menſe diſtance below us; inſpired a kind of awful horror. 
Sometimes we found ourſelves aſcending great rocks of 
lava, where if. our mules ſhould make but a falſe ſtep, we 
might be thrown headlong over the precipice. However, 
by the aſſiſtance of the cyclops, we overcame all theſe dif- 
ficulties ; and he managed matters ſo well, that in the ſpace 
of two hours we found we had got above the regions of 
vegetation, and had left the foreſts of Ætna far behind, 
Theſe appeared now like a dark and gloomy gulph below 
us, that ſurrounded the mountain. 

Tux proſpect before us was of a very different nature; 
we beheld an expanſe of ſnow and ice that alarmed us ex- 

ceedingly, and almoſt ſtaggered our reſolution, In the 


so called from his being the man in the iſland beſt acquainted with 
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center of this, but {till at a great diſtance, we deſcried the 
high ſummit of the mountain, rearing its tremendous head, 
and yomiting out torrents of ſmoke. It indeed appeared 
altogether inacceſſible, from the vaſt extent of the fields of 
ſnow and ice that ſurrounded it. Our diffidence was till 
increaſed by the ſentiments of the cyclops. He told us, it 
often happened, that the ſurface of the mountain being hot 
below, melted the ſnow in particular ſpots, and formed pools 
of water, where it was impoſſible to foreſee our danger ; 
that it likewiſe happened, that the ſurface of the water, as 
well as the ſnow, was ſometimes covered with black aſhes, 
that rendered it exceedingly deceitful; that however, if 
we thought proper, he ſhould lead us on with as much 
caution as poſſible. Accordingly, after holding a council of 
war, which you know people generally do when they are 
very much afraid, we detached our cavalry to the foreſt 
below, and prepared to climb the ſnows. The cyclops, 
after taking a great draught of brandy, deſired us to be of 
good cheer; that we had plenty of time, and might take 
as many reſts as we pleafed ; that the ſnow could be little 
more than ſeven miles, and that we certainly ſhould be 
able to paſs it before ſun-riſe. Accordingly, taking each 
of us a dram of liqueur, which ſoon removed every ob- 
jection, we began our march. 

Tux proſpect for ſome time was not ſteep; and as the 
ſurface of the ſnow ſunk a little, we had tolerable good foot- 
ing; but as it ſoon began to grow ſteeper, we found our 
labour greatly increaſe: however, we determined to per- 
ſevere, calling to mind in the midſt of our labour, that the 
emperor Adrian and the philoſopher Plato had undergone 
the ſame; and from the ſame motive too, to ſee the riſing 
ſun from the top of Ætna. After incredible labour and 
fatigue, but at the ſame time mixed with a great deal of 
pleaſure, we arrived before dawn at the ruins of an ancient 
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ſtructure, called 7! Torre del Filiſeſe, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the philoſopher Empedocles, who took up his habi- 


| tation here the better to ſtudy the nature of Mount Xtna. am: 
By others it is ſuppoſed to be the ruins of a temple of Vul. it v 
can, whoſe ſhop, all the world knows (where he uſed to not 
make excellent thunderbolts and celeſtial armour, as well ſtill 

as nets to catch his wife when ſhe went aſtray) was ever frot 
kept in Mount Ætna. Here we reſted ourſelves for ſome mo 
time, and made a freſh application to our liqueur bottle, loſc 
which, I am perſuaded, both Vulcan and Empedocles, had 4 
they been here, would have greatly approved of after ſuch ſet 

2 a march, | mo 

I Found the Mercury had fallen to 20. 6. We had eq: 

- now time to pay our adorations in a ſilent contemplation of oth 


the ſublime objects of nature. The ſky was clear, and Vo 
the immenſe vault of the heavens appeared in awful majeſty is 0 
and ſplendour. We found ourſelves more ſtruck with tha 
veneration than below, and at firſt we were at a loſs to know par 
the cauſe; till we obſerved with aſtoniſhment, that the to 
number of ſtars ſeemed to be infinitely increaſed ; and the alt] 
light of each of them appeared brighter than uſual. The wit 
whiteneſs of the milky way was like a pure flame that ſhot ove 
acroſs the heavens ; and with the naked eye we could ob · the 
ſerve cluſters of ſtars that were inviſible in the regions ha 
below. We did not at firſt attend to the cauſe, nor re- wh 
collect that we had now paſſed through ten or twelve thou- air 
fand feet of groſs vapour, that blunts and confuſes every ] 
ray, before it reaches the ſurface of the earth, We were the 
amazed at the diſtinctneſs of viſion, and exclaimed together, vat 
What a glorious ſituation for an obſervatory ! Had Empe- ma 
docles had the eyes of Gallileo, what diſcoveries muſt he Tt 
not have made ! We regretted that Jupiter was not viſible, po 
as I am perſuaded we might have diſcovered ſome of his A 
ſatellites with the naked eye, or at leaſt with a ſmall glaſs (pc 
| which 
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which I had in my pocket. We obſerved a light a great 
way below us on the mountain, which ſeemed to move 
among the foreſts, but whether an Ignis Fatuus, or what 
it was, | ſhall not pretend to ſay. We likewiſe took 
notice of ſeveral of thoſe meteors called Falling Stars, which 
ſtill appeared to be as much elevated above us, as when ſeen 
from the plain; ſo that, in all probability, thoſe bodies 
move in regions much beyond the bounds that ſome phi- 
loſophers have aſſigned to our atmoſphere. 

AFTER contemplating theſe objects for ſome time, we 
ſet off, and ſoon arrived at the foot of the great crater of the 
mountain. This is of an exact conical figure, and riſes 
equally on all ſides. It is compoſed ſolely of aſhes and 
other burnt materials, 'diſcharged from the mouth of the 
Volcano, which is in the center. This conical mountain 
is of a very great ſize; its circumference cannot be leſs 
than ten miles. Here we took a ſecond reſt, as the great 
part of our fatigue ſtill remained, The mercury had fallen 
to 20. 44. We found this mountain exceſſively ſteep ; and 
although it had appeared black, yet it was likewiſe covered 
with ſnow, but the ſurface (luckily for us) was ſpread 
over with a pretty thick layer of aſhes, thrown out from 
the crater. Had it not been for this, we never ſhould 
have been able to get to the top; as the ſnow was every 
where frozen hard and ſolid, from the piercing cold of the 
air, 

In about an hour's climbing, we arrived at a place where 
there was no ſnow; and where a warm and comfortable 
vapour iſſued from the mountain, which induced us to 
make another halt, Here I found the mercury at 19. 6+, 
The thermometer was fallen three degrees below the 
point of congelation; and before we left the ſummit of 
Etna, it fell two degrees more, viz. to 27, From this 
ſpot it was only about 300 yards more to the higheſt ſum- 
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mit of the mountain, where we arrived in full time, to fee 
the moſt wonderful and moſt ſublime ſight in nature. 

Bor here deſcription muſt ever fall ſhort; for no ima- 
gination has dared to form an idea of ſo glorious and ſo 
magnificent a ſcene. Neither is there on the ſurface of 
this globe any point, that unites ſo many awful and ſublime 
objects. The immenſe elevation from the ſurface of the 
earth, drawn as it were to a ſingle point, without any 
neighbouring mountain for the ſenſes and imagination to 
reſt upon; and recover from their aſtoniſhment in their 
way down to the world. This point or pinnacle, raiſed on 
the brink of a bottomleſs gulph, as old as the world, often 
diſcharging rivers of fire, and throwing out burning rocks, 
with a noiſe that ſhakes the whole iſland. Add to this, the 
unbounded extent of the proſpect, comprehending the 
greateſt diverſity and moſt beautiful ſcenery in nature; 
with the riſing ſun, advancing in the eaſt, to illuminate the 
wondrous ſcene. | 

THE whole atmoſphere by FRO kindled up, and 
ſhewed dimly and faintly the boundleſs proſpect around. 


Both ſea and land looked dark and confuſed, as if only 


emerging from their original chaos ; and light and darkneſs 
ſeemed ftill undivided; till the morning by degrees ad- 
vancing, completed the ſeparation, The ſtars are ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the ſhades diſappear. The foreſts, which 
but now ſeemed black and bottomleſs guiphs, from whence 
no ray was reflected to ſhew their form or colours, appear 
a new creation riſing to the ſight; catching life and beauty 
from every increaſing beam. The ſcene ſtill enlarges, and 
the horizon ſeems to widen and expand itſelf on all ſides; 
till the ſun, like the great Creator, appears in the eaſt, and 
with his plaſtic ray completes the mighty ſcene. All ap- 
pears enchantment; and it is wich difficulty we can believe 
we are ſtill on earth, The ſenſes, unaccuſtomed to the 
| ſublimity 
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ſublimity of ſuch a ſcene, are bewildered and confounded ; 
and it is not till after ſome time, that they are capable of 
ſeparating and judging of the objects that compoſe it.—The 
body of the ſun is ſeen riſing from the ocean, immenſe 
tracts of ſea and land intervening ; the iſlands of Lipari, 
Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and Volcano, with their ſmoak- 
ing ſummits, appear under your feet; and you look down 
on the whole of Sicily as on a map; and can trace every 
river through all its windings, from its ſource to its mouth. 
The view is abſolutely boundleſs on every fide ; nor is there 
one object, within the circle of viſion, to interrupt it; fo 
that the ſight is every where loſt in the immenſity: and I 
am perſuaded it is only from the imperfection of our organs, 
that the coaſts of Africa, and even of Greece, are not diſ- 
covered, as they are certainly above the horizon. The 
circumference of the viſible horizon on the top of Ætna 
cannot be leſs than 2000 miles: At Malta, which is near 
200 miles diſtant, they perceive all the eruptions from the 
ſecond region ; and that iſland is often diſcovered from 
about one half the elevation of the mountain; ſo that at 
the whole elevation, the horizon muſt extend to near double 
that diſtance, or 400 miles, which makes 800 for the dia- 
meter of the circle, and 2400 for the circumference, But 
this is by much too vaſt for our ſenſes, not intended to graſp 
ſo boundleſs a ſcene. I find, indeed, by ſome of the Sici- 
lian authors, particularly Maſſa, that the African coaſt, as 
well as that of Naples, with many of its iſlands, have been 
diſcovered from the top of Etna. Of this, however, we 
cannot boaſt, though we can very well believe it. Indeed, 
if we knew the height of the mountain, it would be eaſy to 
calculate the extent of its viſible horizon; and (vice verſa} 
if its viſible horizon was exactly aſcertained, it would 
be an eaſy matter to calculate the height of the mountain. 


But the moſt beautiful part of the ſcene is certainly the. 
mountain 
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mountain itſelf; the iſland of Sicily, and the numerous 
iſlands round it.” All theſe, by a kind of magic in viſion, 
that I am unable to account for, ſeem as if they were 
brought cloſe round the ſkirts of Ætna; the diſtances ap- 
pearing reduced to nothing. Perhaps this ſingular effeq; 
is produced by the rays of light paſling from a rarer me. 
dium into a denſer ; which (from a well known law in 
optics) to an obſerver in the rare medium, appears to lift 
up the objects that are at the bottom of the denſe one; as a 
piece of money placed in a baſon appears lifted up as 

ſoon as the baſon is filled with water. 
THe Regione Deſerta, or the frigid zone of Ætna, is the 
firſt object that calls your attention. It is marked out by 
a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all ſides to the 
diſtance of about eight miles. In the center of this circle, 
the great crater of the mountain rears its burning head, 
and the regions of intenſe cold and of intenſe heat ſeem for 
ever to be united in the ſame point. On the north ſide of 
the ſnowy region, they aſſure us, there are ſeveral ſmall 
lakes that are never thawed ; and that in many places, the 
ſnow, mixed with the aſhes and falts of the mountain, is 
accumulated to a vaſt depth: And indeed I ſuppoſe the 
quantity of ſalts contained in this mountain, is one great 
reaſon of the preſervation of its ſnows. The Regione De- 
ſerta is immediately ſucceeded by the Sylvsſa, or the woody 
region; which forms a circle or girdle of the moſt beau- 
tiful green, which ſurrounds the mountain on all ſides, and 
is certainly one of the moſt delightful ſpots on earth. This 
preſents a remarkable contraſt with the deſert region. It 
is not ſmooth and even like the greateſt part of the latter; 
but is finely variegated by an infinite number of thoſe 
beautiful little mountains that have been formed by the 
different eruptions of AEtna. All thefe have now acquired 
a wonderful. degree of fertility, except a very few that are 
| | but 
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but newly formed ; that is, within theſe five or fix hun- 
dred years: for it certainly requires ſome thouſands to 
bring them to their greateſt degree of perfeftion. We 
looked down into the craters of theſe, and attempted, but 
in vain, to number them, 

Txt circumference of this zone or great circle. on 
Etna is not leſs than 70 or 80 miles. It is every where 
ſucceeded by the vineyards, orchards, and corn-fields that 
compoſe the Regione Culta, or the fertile region. This 
laſt zone is much broader than the others, and extends on 
all ſides to the foot of the mountain. Its whole circum- 
ference, according to Recupero, is 183 miles. It is like- 
wiſe covered with a number of little conical and ſpherical 
mountains, and exhibits a wonderful variety of forms and 
coloure, and makes a delightful contraſt with the other two 
regions. It is bounded by the ſea to the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt, and on all its other ſides by the rivers Semetus and 
Alcantara, which run almoſt round it. The whole courſe 
of theſe rivers is ſeen at once, and all their beautiful wind- 
ings through theſe fertile vallies, looked upon as the fa- 
vourite poſſeſſion of Ceres herſelf, and the very ſcene of 
the rape of her daughter Proſerpine. 

CasT your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the 
whole iſland, and fee all its cities, rivers, and mountains, 
delineated in the great map of nature: All the adjacent 
iſlands, the whole coaſt of Italy, as far as your eye can 
reach; for it is no where bounded, but every where loſt in 
the ſpace. On the ſun's firſt riſing, the ſhadow of the 
mountain extends acroſs the whole iſland, and makes a 
large track viſible even in the ſea and in the air. By de- 
grees this is ſhortened, and, in a little time, is confined 
only to the neighbourhood of Ætna. 

Wr now had time to examine a fourth region of this 


wonderful mountain, very different, indeed, from the others, 
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and productive of very different ſenſations ; but which 
has, undoubtedly, given being to all the reſt; I mean the 
region of fire, 

Tt preſent crater of this immenſe volcano is a circle of 
about three miles and an half in circumference, It goes 
ſhelving down on each ſide, and forms a regular hollow 
like a vaſt amphitheatre, From many places of this ſpace 


iſſue volumes of ſulphureous ſmoke, which, being much 


heavier than the eircumambient air, inſtead of riſing in it, as 
ſmoke generally does, immediately on its getting out of 
the crater, rolls down the ſide of the mountain like a tcr. 
rent, till coming to that part of the atmoſphere of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity with itfelf, it ſhoots off horizontally, and 
forms a large track in the air, according to the direction 


of the wind; which happily for us, carried it exactly to 


the ſide oppoſite to that where we were placed. The crater 
s ſo hot, that it is very dangerous, if not impoſlible, to go 
down into it; beſides the ſmoke is very incommodious, 
and, in many places, the ſurface is ſo ſoſt, that there have 
been inſtances of people ſinking down in it ; and paying 
for their temerity with their lives. Near the center of the 
' Crater is the great mouth of the volcano. That tremendous 
gulph ſo celebrated in all ages, looked upon as the terror and 
ſcourge both of this and the other world ; and equally uſeful 
to ancient poets, or to modern divines, when the muſe, or 
when the ſpirit inſpires. We beheld it with awe and with 
horror, and were not ſurpriſed that it had been conſidered 
as the place of the damned. When we refle& on the 
immenſity of its depth, the vaſt cells and caverns whence 
ſo many lavas have iſſued ; the force of its internal fire, to 
rajſe up thoſe lavas to fo vaſt a height, to ſupport them as it 
were in the air, and even force them over the very ſummit 
of the crater, with all the dreadful acccompaniments ; the 
boiling of the matter, the ſhaking of the mountain, the ex- 

ploſions 
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ploſions of flaming rocks, &c. we muſt allow, that the moſt 


enthuſiaſtic imagination, in the midſt of all its terrors, 
hardly ever formed an idea of a hell more dreadful. 


8. An ACCOUNT or rug FIRST“ ERUPTION 
or MOUNT VESUVIUS, AN D or TRE DEATH 
or PLINY Tas ELDER, wHo PERISHED ON THE 
OCCASION, 

[PLiINY's EPISTLES. ] 


PLINY To TACIT US. 


OU defire that I ſhould write you an account of my 
uncle's death, that you may be enabled to tranſmit a 


more exact relation of it to poſterity. I return you thanks. 


For I foreſee, that if this accident ſhould be celebrated by 
your pen, the glory of it will be rendered for ever illuſ- 
trious. And notwithſtanding he periſhed by a misfortune, 
which, as it involved at the ſame time a moſt beautiful 
country in ruins, and deſtroyed ſo many populous cities, 
ſeems to promiſe him an everlaſting remembrance ; not- 
withſtanding he has himſelf compoſed many and laſting 
works; yet I am perſuaded, the mentioning of him in 
your immortal writings will greatly contribute to eternize 
his name. Happy I eſteem thoſe to be, whom providence 
has diſtinguiſhed with the abilities either of doing ſuch 
actions as are worthy of being related, or of relating them 
in a manner worthy of being read ; but doubly happy are 
they who are bleſſed with both theſe uncommon talents: in 
the number of which my uncle, as his own writings, and 
your hiſtory will evidently prove, may juſtly be ranked. 
It is with extreme willingneſs, therefore, I execute your 
commands; and ſhould indeed have claimed the taſk, if 
you had not enjoined it. 

He 

® The firſt conſiderable one at leaſt that is mentioned ip hiſtory, 
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He was at that time with the fleet under his command at 
Miſenum. On the 24th of Auguſt, about one in the after. 
noon, my mother deſired him to obſerve a cloud, which 
appeared of a very unuſual ſize and ſhape. He had juſt 
returned from taking the benefit of the ſun, and after bath. 
ing himſelf in cold water, and taking a flight repaſt, was re. 
tired to his ſtudy ; he immediately aroſe, and went out 
upon an eminence from whence he could more diſtinctiy 
view this very uncommon appearance. It was not at that 
diſtance diſcernible from what mountain this cloud iſſued, 
but it was found afterwards to aſcend from Mount Veſu- 
vius. I cannot give you a more exact deſcription of its 
figure, than by reſembling it to that of a pine-tree, for it 
ſhot up to a great height in the form of a trunk, which ex- 
tended itſelf at the top into a ſort of branches; occaſioned, ] 
imagine, either by a ſudden guſt of air that impelled it, the 
force of which decreaſed as it advanced upwards, or the 
cloud itſelf being preſſed back again by its own weight, ex- 
panded in this manner. It appeared ſometimes bright, and 
ſometimes dark and ſpotted, as it was either more or leſs 

impregnated with earth and cinders, | 
Txr1s extraordinary phænomenon excited my uncle's 
philoſophical curioſity to take a nearer view of it. He 
ordered a light veſſel to be got ready, and gave me liberty, 
if I thought proper, to attend him. I rather choſe to con- 
tinue my ſtudies ; for, as it happened, he had given me 
an employment of that kind. As he was coming out of 
the houſe, he received a note from Rectina, the wife of 
Baſſus, who was in the utmoſt alarm at the imminent dan- 
ger which threatened her; for her villa being ſituated at 
the foot of Mount Veſuvius, there was no way to eſcape 
but by ſea: ſhe earneſtly entreated him therefore to come to 
her aſſiſtance. He accordingly changed his firſt deſign, and 
what. he __ with a philoſophical, he purſued with an 
heroical 
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heroical turn of mind. He ordered the galleys to be put 
to ſea, and went himſelf on board with an intention of 
aſſiſting not only ReCtina, but ſeveral others; for the villas 
ſtand extremely thick upon that beautiful coaſt. 

WHEN haſtening to the place from whence others fled 
with the utmoſt terror, he ſteered his direct courſe to the 
point of danger, and with ſo much calmneſs and preſence 
of mind, as to be able to make and dictate his obſervations 
upon the motion and figure of that dreadful ſcene, He was 
now ſo nigh the mountain, that the cinders, which grew 
thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, fell into the 


ſhips, together with pumice-ſtones, and black pieces of 


burning rock. They were likewiſe in danger not only of 
being aground by the ſudden retreat of the ſea, but alſo 
from the vaſt fragments which rolled down from the moun- 
tain, and obſtructed all the ſhore. Here he ſtopped to 
conſider whether he ſhould not return back again; to 
which the pilot adviſing him, © Fortune,” faid he, “ fa- 
vours the brave; carry me to Pomponianus.“ Pom- 
ponianus was then at Stabiz, ſeparated by a gulf, which 
the ſea, after ſeveral inſenſible windings, forms upon the 
ſhore, He had already ſent his baggage on board; for 
though he was not at that time in actual danger, yet being 
within view of it, and indeed extremely near, if it ſhould 
in the leaſt increaſe, he was determined to put to ſea as 
ſoon as the wind ſhould change, It was favourable, how- 
ever, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he 
found in the greateſt conſternation, He embraced him 
with tenderneſs, encouraging and exhorting him to keep 
up his ſpirits; and the more to diſſipate his fears, he order- 
ed the baths to be got ready : when, after having bathed, 
he fat down to ſupper with great chearfulneſs, or at leaſt 

(what is equally heroic) with all the appearance of it, 
In the mean while the eruption tom Mount Veſuvius 
flamed 
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flamed out in ſeveral places with much violence, which 
the darkneſs of the night contributed to render ſtill more 
viſible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to ſoothe the 
apprehenſions of his friend, aſſured him it was only the 
burning of the villages, -which the country people had 
abandoned to the flames. After this he retired to reſt, and 
it is moſt certain he was ſo little diſcompoſed as to fall 
into a deep ſleep; for being pretty fat, and breathing hard, 
thoſe who attended without actually heard him ſnore. The 
court which led to his apartment being now almoſt filled 
with ſtones and aſhes, if he had continued there any time 
longer, it would have been impoſſible for him to have made 
his way out: it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken 
him. He got up, and went to Pomponianus and the ref 
of his company, who were not unconcerned enough to 
think of going to bed. They corfſulted together whether 
it would be moſt prudent to truſt to the houſes, which now ki(t 
ſhook from fide to fide with violent concuſſions; or fly to I n 
the open fields, where the calcined ſtones and cinders, ton 
though light indeed, yet fell in large A and threatened rela 
deſtruction. or! 
In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the kelds, as the leſs dan- bef 
gerous ſituation of the two; a reſolution which, while the ¶ out 
reſt of the company were hurried into by their fears, my W Git 
uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate conſideration. Wl het 
They went out then, having pillows tied upon their heads WW twe 
with napkins; and this was their whole defence againſt the MW Far 
ſtorm. of ſtones that fell round them. It was now day 
every where elſe, but there a deeper darkneſs prevailed than 90. 
in the moſt obſcure night; which however was, in ſome 
degree, diſſipated by torches and various lights of other 


- kinds. They thought proper to go down farther upon the Y 


ſhore, to obſerve if they might ſafely put out to ſea; but 
they ſound the waves ſtill run extremely high and boiſte- m 
rous. 
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rous- There my uncle having drunk a draught or two of 
cold water, threw himſelf down upon a cloth which was 
ſpread for him, when immediately the flames, and a ſtrong 
ſmell of ſulphur, which was the forerunner of them, diſ- 
perſed the reſt of the company, and obliged him to riſe. 
He raiſed himſelf up with the aſſiſtance of two of his ſer- 
yants, and inflantly fell down dead ; ſuffocated, as I con- 
jecture, by ſome groſs and noxious vapour, having always 
had weak lungs, and being frequently ſubject toa difficulty 
of breathing. As ſoon as it was light again, which was 
not till the third day after this melancholy accident, his 
body was found entire, and without any marks of violence 
upon it, exactly in the ſame poſture that he fell, and looking 
more like a man aſleep than dead. 

DuRING all this time my mother and I, who were at 
Miſenum — but as this has no connection with your 
hiſtory, ſo your enquiry went no farther than concerning 
my uncle's death : with that, therefore, I will put an end 
tomy letter. Suffer me only to add, that I have faithfully 
related to you what I was either an eye-witneſs of myſelf, 
or received immediately after the accident happened, and 
before there was time to vary the truth. You will chuſe 
out of this narrative ſuch circumſtances as ſhall be moſt 
ſuitable to your purpoſe: for there is a great difference 
between what is proper for a letter, and an hiſtory; be- 


tween writing to a friend, and writing to the public. 


Farewell, 


90. CONTINUATION or THE SAME SUBJECT 1n 
A LETTER FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


o tell me, that the letter which, in compliance with 
your requeſt, I wrote to you concerning the death of 


my uncle, has made you deſirous to know not only what ter- 
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rors, but what dangers I underwent while I continued a 
Miſenum ; for there, I think, the account in my form 
broke off: - 

© Though my ſhock'd ſoul recoils, my tongue ſhall tell. 

My uncle having left us, I purſued the ſtudies Which 
prevented my going with him, till it was time to bathe, 
After which I went to ſupper, and from thence to bed 
where my ſleep was greatly broken and diſturbed, There 
had been for many days before ſome ſhocks of an earth. 
quake, which the leſs ſurpriſed us as they are extremely 
frequent in Campania; but they were fo particularly violent 
that night, that they not only ſhook every thing about uz 
but ſeemed indeed to threaten total deſtruction. My mo. 
ther flew to my chamber, where ſhe found me riſing, in 


order to awaken her. We went out into a ſmall court 


belonging to the houſe, which ſeparated the ſea from the 
buildings. As I was at that time but eighteen years of age, 
I know not whether I ſhould call my behaviour, in this 
dangerous juncture, courage or raſhneſs ; but I took uy 
Livy, and amuſed myſelf with turning over that author, and 
even making extracts from him, as if all about me had been 
in full ſecurity. While we were in this ſituation, a friend 
of my uncle's, who was juſt come from Spain to pay hin 
a viſit, joined us, and obſerving me ſitting by my mother 
with a book in my hand, greatly condemned her calmneſs, 
at the ſame time that he reproved me for my careleſſneß. 
Nevertheleſs I ſtill went on with my author. 

- THOUGH it was now morning, the light was exceeding]y 
faint and languid : the buildings all around us tottered, and 
though we ſtood upon open ground, yet as the place was 
narrow and confined, there was no remaining there with- 
out certain and great danger : we therefore reſolved to quit 
the town. The people followed us in the utmoſt con- 
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geſtion ſeems more prudent than its own) preſſed in 
great crouds about us in our way out. | 

BEING got at a convenient diſtance from the houſes, we 
ood till, in the midſt of a moſt dangerous and dreadful 
ſcene. The chariots, which we had ordered to be drawn 
out, were ſo agitated backwards and forwards, though upon 
the moſt level ground, that we could not keep them ſteady, 
even by ſupporting them with large ſtones. The fea 
ſeemed to roll back upon itſelf, and to be driven from its 
banks by the convulſive motion of the earth ; it is certain 
at leaſt the ſhore was conſiderably enlarged, and ſeveral ſea- 
animals were left upon it. On the other ſide, a black and 
dreadful cloud burſting with an igneous ſerpentine vapour, 
darted out a long train of fire, reſembling flaſhes of light- 
ning, but much larger. Upon this our Spaniſh friend, 
whom I mentioned above, addreſſing himſelf to my mother 
and me with great warmth and earneſtneſs: © If your bro- 
ther and your uncle,” ſaid he, “ is fafe, he certainly wiſhes 
you may be ſo too; but if he periſhed, it was his deſire, 
no doubt, that you might both ſurvive bim: Why therefore 
do you delay your eſcape a moment?“ „We could never 
think of our own ſafety,” we ſaid, © while we were uncer- 
tain about his.” Hereupon our friend left us, and with- 
drew from the danger with the utmoſt precipitation. Soon 


laſterwards, the cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and cover the 


whole ocean; as indeed it entirely hid the iſland of Caprea, 
d the promontory of Miſenum. 
My mother ſtrongly importuned me to make my eſcape 
t any rate, which, as I was young, I might eaſily do: as 
or herſelf, ſhe ſaid, her age and corpulency rendered all 
empts of that ſort impoſſible : howgfer, the would wil- 
ingly meet death, if ſhe could have the ſatisfation of ſeeing 
that ſhe was not the occaſion of mine. But I abſolutely 
refuſed to leave her, and taking her by the hand, I led her 
* = on- 
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on. She complied with great reluctance, and not without 
many reproaches to herſelf for retarding my flight. The 
aſhes now began to fall upon us, though in no great quan- 
tity, I turned my head, and obſerved behind us a thick 
ſmoke, which came rolling after us like a torrent. 1 pro- 
poſed, while we had yet any light, to turn out of the high 
road, leſt ſhe ſhould be preſſed to death, in the dark, by the 
croud that followed us. We had ſcarce ſtepped out of the 
path, when darkneſs overſpread us, nat like that of à cloudy 
night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when it is 
ſhutup, and all the lights extin&t. Nothing then was to 
be heard but the ſhrieks of women, the ſcreams of children, 
and the cries of men, ſome calling for their children, others 
for their parents, others for their huſbands, and only diſ. 
tinguiſhing each other by their voices; one lamenting his 
own fate, another that of his family; ſome wiſhing to die, 
from the very fear of dying, ſome lifting up their hands to 
the gods; but the greateſt part imagining that the laſt and 
eternal night was come that was to deſtroy all things. 
Among theſe there were ſome who augmented the real 
terrors by imaginary.ones, and made the frighted multi- 
- tude falſely believe that Miſenum was actually in flames. 
Ar length a glimmering light appeared, which we ima- 
gined to be rather the forerunner of an approaching burſt 
of flames (as in truth. it was) than the return of day: how- 
ever, the fire fell at a diſtance from us: then again we were 
immerſed in thick darkneſs, and a heavy ſhower of aſhes 
rained upon us, which we were obliged every now and 
then to ſhake off, otherwiſe we ſhould have been cruſhed 
and buried in the heap. I might boaſt, that, during all this 
ſcene of horror, not a ſigh or an expreſſion of tear eſcaped 
from me, had not my ſupport been founded in that miſe- 
rable, though ſtrong conſolation, that all mankind were in- 
volved in the ſame. * and that I imagined I was 
periſhing 
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periſhing with the world itſelf. At laſt, this dreadful dark- 
neſs was diſſipated, by degrees, like a cloud of ſmoke ; the 
real day returned, and even the fun appeared, though very 
faintly; and as when an eclipfe is coming on. Every ob- 
ject that preſented itſelf to our eyes (whic were extremely 
weakened) ſeemed changed, being covere. over with white 


aſhes, as with a deep ſnow. | 


Wr returned to Miſenum, where we refreſhed our« 


ſelves.as well as we could, and paſſed an anxious night be- 


tween hope and fear; though, indeed, with a much larget 
ſhare of the latter: for the earthquake ſtill continued, while 
ſeveral enthuſiaſtic people ran up and down heightening 
their own and their friends calamities by their terrible pre- 
ditions, However, my mother and I, notwithſtanding 
the danger we had paſſed, and that which ſtill threatened us, 
had no thoughts of leaving the place, till we ſhould re- 
ceive ſome account from my uncle 

AND now you will read this narrative without any view 
of inſerting it in your hiſtory, of which it is by no means 
worthy ; and indeed you muſt impute it to your own re- 
queſt, if it ſhall appear ſcarce to deſerve even the trouble 
of a letter. Farewell, 


91. SincULAR PROPERTY or A VAULT in rur 


| CATHEDRAL CHURCH or BREMEN, By WIR 


ANIMAL BODIES Art PRESERVED FROM PU- 


TREFACTION, 1Nn THE saug MANNER AS IF 


THEY WERE EMBALMED. 


[WraxaLl's Tovs.] 


| Have ſeen every thing deſerving attention here (in 
Bremen) and ſhall leave it this afternoon perfectiy ſatis- 
hed with my ſtay. One of theſe has appeared to me fo 
extraordinary, and is in itſelf, I apprehend, fo very ſingular, 
5 of. that 
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that if Thad not been an. eye-witneſs of it, no teſtimony 


would have convinced me of its reality ; and if it was not 


of ſuch a nature as to be univerſally examined, I ſhould fear 
you would doubt my veracity. I always apprehended, that 


human bodies, after death, if interred, or expoſed to the 


air without any preparation to defend them from the at. 
tacks of it, would of neceſſity corrupt, become offenſive, 
and putrify. The art of embalming is very ancient, and 
was invented to preſerve them from this inevitable conſe. 
quence of death; but that they may remain unputrificd for 
centuries withaut any ſort of artificial aid, I have ſeen ſo in. 
conteſtibly proved ſince my arrival, that I * not the 
ſhadow of doubt can remain about it. 

UNDER the. cathedral church .is-a vaulted ne 
ſupported on pillars.; it is near ſixty paces long, and half 
as much braad. The light and air are conſtantly admitted 
into it by three windows, though it is.ſeveral feet beneath 
the ſurface of the ground. 

HERE are five large oak, coffers, rather than coffins each 
containing a corpſe. I examined them ſeverally for near 
two hours. The moſt curious and perfect, is that of a 
woman. Tradition ſays, ſhe was an Engliſh countels, 
who dying here at Bremen, ordered her body to be placed 
in this vault uninterred, in the apprehenſion that her re- 


tations would cauſe it to be brought over to her native 


country, They ſay it has lain here 250 years. T hough 
the -muſcular ſkin is totally dried in every part, yet ſo little 
are the features of the face funk or changed, that nothing 
is more certain than that ſhe was young, and even beau- 
tiful. It is a ſmall countenance, round in its contour: tix 
cartilage of the noſe and noſtrils have undergone no altera- 
tion: her teeth are all firm in the ſockets, but the lips arc 


drawn away from over them. The cheeks are ſunk in, 
2 but vet leſs than I ever remember to have ſcen in embalme 
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bodies. The hair of her head is at this time more than 
eighteen inches long, and ſo faſt, that I heaved the corpſe 
out of the coffer by it : the colour is a light brown, and as 
freſh and gloſly, as that of a living perſon. That this lady 
was of high rank ſeems evident from the extreme ſmeneſs of 
the linen which covers her body; but I have in vain en- 
deavoured to procure any lights into her hiſtory, her title, 
or any other particulars, though I have taken no little 
pains for that purpoſe. The landlord of the inn, who was 
with me, ſaid he remembered it for forty years paſt, during 
which time there is not the leaſt perceptible alteration 
in it. | 

In another coffer is the body of a workman, who is ſaid 
to have tumbled off the church, and was killed by the fall. 
His features evince this moſt forcibly. Extreme agony is 
marked in them : his mouth is w:de open, and his eyelids 
the ſame ; the eyes are dried up. His breaſt is unnaturally 
diſtended, and his whole frame betrays a violent death. 

A LITTLE child, who died of the ſmall-pox, is ſtill more 
remarkable. The marks of the puſtules, which have 
broken the ſkin on his hands and head, are very diſcernible; 
and one ſhould ſuppoſe that a body, which died of ſuch a 
diſtemper, muſt contain in a high degree the ſeeds of pu- 
trefaction.— The two other corpſes are not leſs remarkable. 
There are in this vault likewiſe turkeys, hawks, weaſels, 
and other animals, which have been hung up here, ſome 
time immemorial, ſome very lately, and are in the moſt 
complete preſervation : the ſkins, bills, feathers, all un- 
altered. The cauſe of this phænomenon is doubtleſs the 
dryneſs of the place where they are laid. It is in vain to 


ſeek for any other. The magiſtrates do not permit that 


any freſh bodies be brought here, and there is no other 
lubterranean chamber which has the fame property, 
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gz. DESCRIPTION or THUNDER-BAY in Lak 
HURON, in NORTH AMERICA, 


[CARVER'S TRAVELS.| 


1 half way between Saganaum Bay and the 
north-weſt corner of the lake, lies another, which is 
termed Thunder-Bay. The Indians, who have frequentet 
theſe parts from time immemorial, and every European 
traveller that has paſſed through it, have unanimouſly agreed 
to call it by this name, on account of the continual thun. 
der they have always obſerved here. The bay is about 
nine miles broad, and the ſame in length, and whilſt I was 
paſſing over it, which took me up near twenty-four hours, 
it thundered and lightened during the greateſt part of tne 
time to an exceſſive degree. 

THERE appeared to be no viſible reaſon for this that ] 
could diſcover, nor is the country in general ſubject to thun- 
der; the hills that ſtood around it were not of a remarkable 
height, neither did the external parts of them ſeem to be 
covered with any ſulphureous ſubſtance. But as this phæno- 
menon muſt originate from ſome natural cauſe, I con- 
jecture that the ſhores of the bay, or the adjacent moun- 
taine, are either impregnated with an uncommon quantity 
of ſulp hureous matter, or contain ſome metal or mineral apt 
to attract in a great degree the electrical particles that ate 
hourly borne over them by the paſſing clouds. 


93. DESCRIPTION or Tart MASS or ICE caLLtn 
DES BOIS, Ax D THE SOURCE or Tas AR- 
VERON. 

* [JOURNEY TO THE GLACIERS OF SAVOY.] 
O come at this collected maſs of ice, we croſſed the 
Arve, and travelling in a tolerable road, paſſed 
ſame villages or hamlets, whoſe inhabitants behaved with 
much 
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much politeneſs : they invited us to go in and reſt our- 
ſelves, apologized for the homelineſs of our reception, and 
offered us a taſte of their honey. After amuſing ourſelves 


' ſome time among them, we reſumed our journey, and 


entered a beautiful wood of lofty firs, inhabited by ſquir- 
rels; the bottom is a fine ſand left there by the inun- 
dations of the Arveron : it is a very agreeable walk, and 
exhibits ſome extraordinary appearances. 

In. proportion as we advanced into this wood, we ob- 
ſerved the objects gradually to vaniſh from our ſight. 
Surpriſed at this circumſtance, we were earneſt to diſcover 
the cauſe ; and our eyes ſought in vain for ſatisfaction, till 
having paſſed through it, the charm ceaſed. Judge of 
our aſtoniſhment, when we ſaw before us an enormous 
maſs of ice, twenty times as large as the front of the ca- 
thedral of St. Peter. at Rome, and ſo conſtrued, that we 
have only to change our fituation, to make it reſemble 
whatever we pleaſe. It is a magnificent palace, caſed over 
with the pureſt cryſtal ; a majeſtic temple, ornamented 
with a portico and columns of ſeveral ſhapes and colours : 
it has the appearance of a fortreſs, flanced with towers and 
baſtions to the right and left; and at bottom, is a grotto 
terminating in a dome of bold conſtruction. This fairy 
dwelling, this enchanted reſidence, or cave of fancy, is 
the ſource of the Arveron, and of the gold which is found 
in the Arve; and if we add to all this rich variety the ringing, 
tinkling ſound of waters dropping from its ſides, with the 
glittering refraction of the ſolar rays, whilſt tints of the 
moſt lively green, or blue, or yellow, or violet, have the 
effect of different compartments, in the ſeveral diviſions of 
the grotto, the whole is ſo theatrically ſplendid, fo com- 
pletely pictureſque, ſo beyond imagination great and 
en that I can eaſily believe the art of man has never 
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yet produced, nor ever will produce, a building fo grand 
in its conſtruction, or ſo varied in its ornaments. 

 Des1ROUs of ſurveying every ſide of this maſs, we 
croſſed the river about four hundred yards from its ſource, 
and mounting upon the rocks and ice, approached the 
vault : but whilſt we were attentively employed in viewing 
all its parte, aſtoniſhed at the ſportiveneſs of fancy, we 
caſt our eyes at one conſiderable member of the pile abore 
us, which was unaccountably ſupported ; it ſeemed to hold 
by almoſt nothing : our imprudence was too evident, and 
we haſtened to retreat: yet ſcarcely had we ſtept back 
thirty paces, before it broke all at once with a prodigious 
noiſe, and tumbled, rolling to the very ſpot where we 
were ſtanding juſt before. It was a moſt providential 
eſcape ; for had we ſtayed a moment longer, it would cer- 
tainly have cruſhed us to pieces, 

"THERE has been much reaſoning and debate about the 
cauſes that produce theſe. heaps of ice. But being for the 
moſt part ſeated at the bottom of the Glaciers, (of which, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, they ſeem to lay the firit foun- 
dation) it is probable that they are formed originally by 
an over-fall of ſnow, which being heaped together by de- 
grees, becomes, in a ſucceſſion of winters, a conſiderable 
maſs of ice; and ſuch collections are-augmented, either 
by the cauſes which at firſt produced them, or by the con- 
tinued rolling down of ſnows and ice, which come from 
higher glaciers. 1 

TE water of the "be bY which runs out of this 
maſs, is excellent, and though as cold as ice itſelf, there 
is no reaſon to be afraid of drinking it, even when one is 
very hot; and this is a general excellence of all thoſe wa- 
ters which come from ice, when they are drunk at the 
ſource. 

WE took up ſeveral handfuls of ſand, to ſee if we could 
find 
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find any gold in it; but there was none. It is not, how- 
ever, leſs certain, that there is gold, and gold of great 
purity too, in the bed of this ſtream. Some perſons from 
Geneva, who carried away ſeveral bags of its ſand, re- 
turned a ſecond time; but orders have been ſince iſſued, 
prohibiting any farther ſearch “. The inhabitants of Cha- 
mouni are perſuaded they have a mine of this metal, af- 
firming that there are indubitable ſigns of it, though theſe 
are frequently effaced by changes, owing to the melting 
of the ſnows. They have alſo ſome Marcaſites, the traces 
of which, in like manner, are very ſoon deſtroyed. "They 
nevertheleſs ſometimes diſcover them, and they offered us 
a conſiderable vein of this ſtone, or metal, whichever it be; 
but their expectations were raiſed too high for our accep- 
tance of the offer. 


94. Or THE ESTABLISHMENT or Tar LIBERTY 
oF THE SWISS CANTONS IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE F OURTEENTH CENTURY. 


[VoLTAIRE's HisTORICAL WorKks.} 


F all the countries in Europe, Swiſſerland was that 
which preſerved moſt the tunplicity aud poverty of 

the earlier ages. If Swiflerland was not a free country, it 
would not deſerve our attention, nor indeed a place in the 
hiſtory of the world, but would be undiſtinguiſhed and con- 
founded with the many more rich and fruitful provinces 
which have followed the fate of thoſe kingdoms in which 


Artificial riches are neither abundantly poſſcflect in this ceuntry, 
nor the general object of men's wiſhes. They live, ſay s the ingenious 
Rouſſeau, to'erjey life, and not to acquire wealth and excite envy. It 
ever they have more mouey, they will gro for; and ot this they are 
ſo ſenſible, that they tread upon mines of gold, which they are deter- 
mined never to open. 
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they are included. Thoſe only engage attention who are 
ſomething of themſelves. A gloomy climate, a rocky and 
barren foil, rude mountains, and frightful- precipices, is 
all that nature has done for three fourths of this country; 
and yet the ſovereignty of theſe rocks was diſputed with az 
much fury and obſtinacy, as the poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Naples, or of Aſia Minor, for which the lives of ſo many 
thoufands were ſacrificed. 

Dovxins the eighteen years of anarchy in which Ger- 
many was without an emperor, there were warm diſputes 
between ſeveral lords of caſtles and prelates, about who 
ſhould have a ſmall portion of Swiſſerland. The ſmall 
towns aimed at being free, in the ſame manner as the cities 
of Italy, under the protection of the emperor. © 

WHEN Rodolph was elected emperor, ſeveral lords of 
caftles formally accuſed the eantons of Uri, Schweits, and 
Underwald, of having withdrawn themſelves from their 
feudal ſubjeftion. Rodolph, who had formerly fought 
againſt theſe petty tyrants, decided in favour of the cities. 

ALBERT of Auſtria, his ſon,. upon his acceſſion to the 
empire, wanted to erect Swiſſerland into a principality 
for one of his children. A part of this country was his 
own demeſne, as Lucern, Zurich, and Glaris; tyrannical 
governors were fent among theſe people, who abuſed their 
power. 

Tux founders of the Helvetian liberty were Meletald, 
Stauffacher, and Waltherfurſt, The difficulty of pro- 
nouncing theſe truly reſpectable names, bas been a great 

hindrance to their fame with poſterity. Theſe three pea- 
ſants were the firſt conſpirators; and each of them drew in 
three others. Theſe twelve gained over the Cantons of 


Schweits, Uri, and Underwald. 


IT is related by the hiſtorians of theſe times, Fake while 


their conf piracy was in agitation, a governor of Uri, called 
2 | Grifler, 
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Grifter, deviſed a moſt ridiculous and deteſtable act of 
tyranny. He cauſed his hat, they ſay, to be fixed upon 2 
pole in the market-place, and all who paſſed by were com- 
manded, upon pain of death, to pay their reſpects to it, 
One of the conſpirators, whoſe name was William Tell, 
refuſed to pay this honour to the hat; upon which the 
governor ordered him -to be hanged, but granted him his 
pardon, on condition that, as he was an excellent markſ- 
man, he ſhould, with his arrow, ſtrike off an apple from 

his ſon's head, The father trembling let fly his arrow, and 
had the good fortune to ſtrike off the apple without hurting 

his ſon. Griſler perceiving a ſecond arrow under Tell's 
coat, enquired of him what he intended to do with it; 

«It was deſigned for thee,” replied the Swiſs in a rage, if 
Ihad killed my fon.” It muſt be owned, that this ſtory of 
the apple wants a little confirmation. It ſeems as if it was 
thought neceſſary to ornament the birth of the Helvetian 
liberty with a fabulous narrative. It is however agreed on 
all hands, that Tell, having been laid in irons for this ſpeech, 
killed the governour afterwards with an arrow; which was 
the ſignal for the conſpirators to riſe ; who being joined by 

the people, they demoliſhed all the fortreſſes. 

Tux emperor Albert of Auſtria, intending to puniſh: 
theſe people who had made fo glorious a ſtruggle for liberty 
was prevented from carrying his deſign into execution by 
death, Leopold, duke of Auſtria, the ſame who violated 
the laws of hoſpitality. in the perſon of Richard I. of Eng- 


land (commonly called Richard Cour-de-Lion) marched-' 


againſt them with an army of 20,000 men; and the people 
of Swiſſerland behaved, on this occaſion, like the Lace- 
dzmonians at the ſtreights of Thermopylæ. A ſmall body 
of four or five hundred men-waited for the 'main part of the 
Auſtrian army at the paſs of Morgate : but they were more 
fortunate than the Lacedzmonians ; for they put their 
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enemies to flight, by rolling great ſtones; down upon them, 
The other detachment of the army was beaten at the ſame 
time by a ſmall number. 


THESE victories being gained pg the Canton of 
Schweits, the other two cantons gave this name to their con. 
federacy, which, now become more general, till reminds 
them, by the very name, of the victory to which they are 
indebted for their liberty. 

THe other Cantons by degrees jeinad 4 in the alliance, 
Berne, which is in Swiſſerland the ſame as Amſterdam is 
in the Republic of Holland, did not join the league till 1352; 
and it was not till the year 1513 that the petty country of 
Apenzel joined the other 2 z which completed the 
number thirteen, 

NEVER did any nation gebt 3 and harder for their 
liberty than the Swiſs : they have purchaſed it by above 
ſixty battles againſt the Auſtrians; and it is probable they 
will preſerve it for a long time. Every country that is not 
of a great extent, abounds not in wealth, and is governed 
by mild laws, ought to be free. The change of govern- 
ment in Swiſſerland ſeems to have wraught a change in 
the face of the country. The rude ſoil, which lay neg- 


lected under cruel and tyrannical maſters, now appears cul- 


tivated. The craggy rocks are covered with vines; and 
the wild heath, tilled by the hands of freedom, is become a 
fruitful plain. 

Equarirty, the natural inberitence of mankind, till 
ſubſiſts as much as poſſible in Swiſſerland. In ſhort, this 
country might have deſerved the name of happy, had not 


religion afterwards divided thoſe citizens, whom the public 


good at firſt united; and if, while they ſold their ſervices 
to princes richer than themſelves, they had taken care al- 
ways to preſerve that incorruptibility for whick their nation 
is diſtinguiſhed, 
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Tux has been in all nations a time when the minds of 
the people ſeem to have been carried away beyond their na- 
tural character. Such times have been leſs frequent in 
Swiſſerland than elſewhere. Simplicity, frugality, and 
moderation, the preſervers of liberty, have always been 
the portion of theſe people. They have never maintained 
armies to defend their own frontiers, or to make incroachs 
ments on their neighbours. They have no citadels, which 
may be turned either againſt the citizens or the enemy 
nor do they groan beneath the burden of taxes. They 
bave neither the calls of luxury, nor the troops of a maſter 
to provide for. Their mountains are their only ramparts 
and every member of the community is a ſoldier ready 
armed for the defence of the country. 


95. SUPERIORITY or LEARNING over IGNO. 

RANCE PRovED FROM THE CURIQUs ARTIFICE 
MADE USE or By COLUMBUS ro SECURE THE 
FRIENDSHIP or TRE INDIANS, 


[Dr. RoßgRKTSsOx's HisTORY OF AMERICA.} 


POLUMBUS foon left Hiſpaniola, where he had met 


with ſuch an inhoſpitable reception, and ſtood towards 
the Continent. After a tedious and dangerous voyage, be 
diſcovered Guanaia, an iſland not far diſtant from the 
coaſt of Honduras. There he had an interview with ſome 
inhabitants of the Continent, who arrived in a large canoe, 
They appeared to be a people more civilized, and who had 
made greater progreſs in the knowledge of uſeful arts, than 
any whom he had hitherto diſcovered. In return to the 
enquiries which the Spaniards made, with their uſual eager- 
neſs, concerning the places where they got the gold which 
they wore by . way of ornament, they directed them to 


countries ſituated to the weſt, in which, according to their 


deſcription, gold was found in ſuch profuſion, that it was 
applied to the moſt common utes. liſtcad of ſteering in 
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"queſt of a country ſo inviting, which would have con. 


ducted them along the coaſt of Yucatan to the rich empire 
of Mexico, Columbus was fo bent upon his favourite ſcheme 
of finding out that ſtrait which communicated with the Indian 
ocean, that he bore to the Eaſt towards the gulf of Darien, 
In this navigation he diſcovered all the coaſt of the Con- 
tinent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour which, on 
account of its beauty and ſecurity, he called Porto Bello. 
He fearched in vain for the imaginary ftrait, through which 
he expected to make his way into an unknown ſea ; and 
though he went on ſhore ſeveral times, and advanced into 
the country, he did not penetrate ſo far as to croſs the 
narrow iſthmus which ſeparates the gulf of Mexico from 
the great Southern Ocean. He was fo much delighted, 
however, with the fertility of the country, and conceived. 
ſuch an idea of its wealth, from the ſpecimens of gold 
produced by the natives, that he reſolved to leave a ſmall 
colony upon the river Belem, in the province of Veragua, 
under the command of his brother, and return himſelt to- 
Spain, in order to procure what was requiſite for rendering 
the eſtabliſhment permanent. But the ungovernable ſpirit 
of the people under his command, deprived- Columbus of 
the glory of planting the firſt colony on the Continent of 
America. Their inſolence and rapacioufneſs provoked the 
natives to take arms, and as they were a: more hardy and 
warlike race of men than the inhabitants of: the iſlands, 
they cut off part of the Spaniards,. and- obliged the reſt. 
to abandon a ſtation which they were unable to maintain. 


Tus repulſe, the firſt that the Spaniards met with from 


any of the American nations, was not the only misfortune 
that befel Columbus; it was followed by a ſucceſſion of 
all the diſaſters to which navigation is expoſed. Furious 
hurricanes, with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning, 
threatened bis leaky veſſels with deſtruction; while his diſ- 
contented 
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eontented crew, exhauſted with fatigue, and deſtitute of 
proviſions, was unwilling or unable to execute his com- 
mands. One of his ſhips periſhed ; he was obliged to 
abandon another, as unfit for ſervice ; and with the two 
that remained, he quitted that part of the continent, which 
in his anguiſh he named the coaſt of Vexation, and bore 
away for Hiſpaniola. New diſtreſſes awaited him in this 
yoyage. He was driven back by a violent tempeſt from 
the coaſt of Cuba, his ſhips fell foul of one another, and 
were ſo much ſhattered by the ſhock, that with the utmoſt 
difficulty they reached Jamaica, where he was obliged to 
run them aground to prevent them from ſinking. 

Tas meaſure of his calamities ſeemed now to be full. 
He was caſt aſhore upon an iſland at a conſiderable diſc 
tance from the only ſettlement of the Spaniards in 
America. His ſhips were ruined beyond the poſlibility of 
being repaired. To convey an account of his ſituation to 
Hiſpaniola, appeared impracticable; and without this it 
was.vain to expect relief. His genius, fertile in reſources, 
and moſt vigorous in thoſe perilous extremities when feeble 
minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, diſcovered the only 


expedient which afforded any proſpect of deliverance. He 
had recourſe to the hoſpitable kindneſs of the natives, who, 


conſidering the Spaniazds as beings of a ſuperior nature, 
were eager, on every occaſion, to minifter to their wants. 


From them he obtained two of their canoes, each formed * 


out of the trunk of a ſingle tree, hollowed with fire, and ſo 
misſhapen and auk ward as hardly to merit the name of boats. 
In theſe, which were fit only for creeping along the coaſt, 
or crofling from one bay to another, Mendez, a Spaniard, 
and Fieſchi, a Genoeſe, two gentlemen particularly at- 
tached to Columbus, gallantly offered to ſet out for Hiſ- 
paniola, upon a voyage of above thirty leagues. This they 
accompliſhed in ten days, after ſurmounting incredibie 
| — 
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. dangers, and enduring ſuch fatigue, that ſeveral of the 
Indians who accompanied them ſunk under it, and died, 
The attention paid to them by the governor of Hiſpaniola 
was neither ſuch as their courage merited, nor the diſtreſs 
of the perſons from whom they came, required. Ovando, 
from a mean jealouſy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing 
him to ſet his foot in the ifland under his government, 
This ungenerous paſſion hardened his heart againſt every 
tender ſentiment, which reflection upon the ſervices and 

i, misfortunes of that great man, or compaſſon for his own 
fellowe citizens, involved in the ſame calamities, muſt have 
excited. Mendez and Fieſchi ſpent eight months in ſo- 

- liciting relief for their commander and aſſociates, without 
my proſpect of obtaining it. 

 .DvuRiING this period, various paſſions agitated the mind 
of Columbus, and his companions in adverſity. At firſt 
the expectation of ſpeedy deliverance, from the ſucceſs of 
Mendez and Fieſchi's voyage, cheered the ſpirits of the moſt 
deſponding. After ſome time the more timorous began to 
ſuſpect, that they had miſcarried in their daring attempt, 
At length all concluded that they had periſhed. The ray 
of hope,” which had broke in upon them, made their con- 
dition appear now more diſmal. Deſpair, heightened by 
diſappointment, ſettled in every breaſt, Their laſt re- 
| ſource had failed, and nothing remained but to end their 
miſerable days among naked ſavages, far from their country 
and their friends. The ſeamen, in a tranſport of rage, roſe 
in open mutiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom 
they reproached as the author of all their calamities, ſeized 
ten canoes, which he had purchaſed from the Indians, and 
deſpiſing his remonſtrances, and-entreaties, made off with 
them to a diſtant part of the iſland. {al 
AT the ſame time, the natives murmured at the long 


reſidence of the Spaniards in their country, As their in- 
duſtry 
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duſtry was not greater than that of their neighbours in 
Hiſpaniola, like them, they found the burden of ſupporting 
ſo many ſtrangers to be altogether intolerable. They 
began to bring in proviſions with reluctance; they fur- 
niſhed them with a ſparing hand, and threatened to with- 
draw thoſe ſupplies -altogether. Such a reſolution muit 
quickly have been fatal to the Spaniards. Their ſafety 
depended upon the good-will of the Indians; and unleſs 
they could revive the admiration and reverence, with which 
that ſimple people had at firſt beheld them, deſtruction 
was unavoidable, 

TrovuGH the licentious proceedings of the mutincers 
had, in a great meaſure, effaced thoſe impreſſions which had 
been ſo favourable to the Spaniards, the ingenuity of 
Columbus ſuggeſted a happy artifice, that not only reſtored 
but heightened the high opinion, which the Indians had 
originally entertained of them. By his ſkill in aſtronomy, 
he knew that there was ſhortly to be a total eclipſe of the 
moon. He aſſembled all the principal perſons of the diſ- 
trict around him on the day before it happened, and after 
reproaching them for their fickleneſs in withdrawing their 
affection and aſſiſtance from men whom they had lately re- 
vered, he told them, that the Spaniards were ſervants of 
the Great Spirit who dwells in heaven, who made and 
governs the world ; that he, offended at their refuſing © 
ſupport men who were the objects of his peculiar favour, 


was preparing to puniſh this crime with exemplary ſe- : 


verity, and that very night the moon ſhould withhold 
her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a ſign of the 
divine wrath, and an emblem of the vengeance ready to 
fall upon them. > 2 
To this marvellous lid ſome of them liſtened 


with that careleſs - indifference peculiar to the people of 


America; others, with the credulous aſtoniſhment natural 
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to barbarians. But when the moon began gradually to he 
darkened, and at length appeared of a red colour, all were 
ſtruck with terror. They ran with conſternation to their 
houſes, and returning inſtantly to Columbus, loaded with 
proviſions, threw them at his feet, conjuring him to in. 
. tercede with the Great Spirit to avert the deſtruction with 
which they were threatened. Columbus ſeeming to be 
moved by their entreaties, promiſed to comply with their 
deſire. The eclipſe went off, the moon recovered its 
ſplendor, and from that day the Spaniards were not only 
furniſhed profuſely with proviſions, but the natives, with 
ſuperſtitious attention, avoided every thing that could give 
them offence. 


96. DirFrxxtencT OPINIONS conceRNING THE 
PATAGONIANS. 


[Dr. RontrTSON's HisTORY OF AMERICA,] 


HE teſtimonies of different travellers, concerning the 

Patagonians, have been collected with a confiderable 
degree of accuracy by the author of Recherches Philo. 
ſophiques. Since the publication of his work, ſeveral 
navigators have viſited the Magellanic regions, and, like 
their predeceſſors, differ widely in their accounts of its in- 
habitants. By Commodore Byron and his crew, who 
failed through the ſtraits in 1764, the common ſize of the 
Patagonians was eſtimated to be eight feet, and many of 
them much taller, By Captains Wallis and Carteret, who 
actually meaſured them in 1766, they were found to be 


Tom fix feet to fix feet five and ſeven inches in height. 


Theſe ſeem to have been the very people whoſe ſize had 
been ſo much over-rated in the year 1764 ; for ſeveral of 
them had beads and red baize of the fame kind with what 
had been put aboard Captain Wallis's ſhip, and he na- 
turally concluded that they got theſe from Mr. Byron. 
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be In 1767, they were again meaſured by M. Bougainville, 
whoſe account agrees nearly with that of Captain Wallis, 

To theſe I ſhall add a teſtimony of great weight. In | 
ith the year 1762, Don Bernardo Ibagnez de Echavarri ac- | 
n. companied the Marquis de V aldelirios to Buenos Ayres, 
ith and reſided there ſeveral years. He is a very intelligent 
de author, and his reputation for veracity unimpeached among 
eir his countrymen. In ſpeaking of the country towards the 
its ſouthern extremity of America, By what Indians,” ſays 
ly he, © is it poſſeſſed? Not certainly by the fabulous Pata- 
ith gonians, who are ſuppoſed to occupy this diſtrict. I have 
ve from many eye-witneſſes, who have lived among thoſe 
Indians, and traded much with them, a true and accurate 
deſcription of their perſons. They are of the ſame ſtature 
with the Spaniards. I never ſaw one who roſe in height 
two varas and two or three inches,“ that is, about 80 or 
81,332 inches Engliſh, if Echavarri makes his computa» 
tion according to the vara of Madrid. This agrees nearly 
with the meaſurement of Captain Wallis, Mr, Falkner, | 
who reſided as a miſſionary forty years in the ſouthern | 
parts of America, ſays, that © the Patagonians, or Puelches, 
ke are a large-bodied people ; but I never heard of that 
= gigantic race which others have mentioned, though I have 
ho ſeen perſons of all the different tribes of ſouthern Indians,” 
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Or the immenſe croud of ſtrangers that now travel to 
Rome, not as pilgrims, but as perſons of tafte, hardly one 
is at the pains to enquire any thing concerning Gregory 
VII. or Boniface VIII. They admire the beautiful 
churches built by a Bramantes and a Michael Angelo, the 
paintings of a Raphael, and the ſculpture of a Bernini; if 


they have genius, they read the works of Arioſto and 


Taſſo, and reverence the aſhes of Galileo. In England 
the exploits of Cromwell are ſcarcely mentioned, and the 
diſputes of red and white roſes are almoſt forgotten; but 
Newton is ſtudied for whole years together. No one is 
ſurpriſed to ſee in his epitaph, © "That he was the glory of 
mankind ;”” but it would be matter of great wonder in 
that country, to ſee the remains of any ſtateſman honoured 
„ 

Tk Engliſh have made greater advances towards per- 
fection, in almoſt every ſpecies of learning, from 1660 to 


the preſent time, than in all the preceding ages. I fhall 


not here repeat what I have elſewhere faid of Milton. It 
is true he is accuſed of having fallen into ſeveral abſurdities 
in his Paradiſe Loft: but there can be no end to the 
praiſes which that poem merits, Milton will ever continue 
the boaſt and admiration of the Engliſh nation ; will always 
be compared to Homer, whoſe faults are equally great, and 
always preferred to Dante, whoſe imagination is even 
more extravagant. Among the great number of pleaſing 
poets that adorn the reign of Charles II. ſuch as Waller, 
the Earls of Dorſet and Roſcommon, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, &c. the celebrated Dryden holds a diſtinguiſhed 
place : he is equally famous in all the different ſpecies of 
poetry. His writings abound with a number of minute 


' particulars, at once natural and lively, animated, bold, ner- 


vous, and pathetic; a merit in which he has been equalled 


by no other poet of his * nor exceeded by any one 


among 
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among the ancients. If Pope, who came after him, had 
not, in the latter part of his life, written his Eſſay on Man, 
he would have fallen far ſhort of Dryden. No nation has 
ever treated morality, in verſe, with ſo much energy and 
depth as the Engliſh. In this, I think, ſeems to lie the 
greateſt merit of their poets. 

THERE is another kind of varied literature, which re- 
quires'a ſtill more cultivated and univerſal genius: this 
Addiſon poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. ' He has not only 
immortalized his name by his Cato——but his other. writ- 
ings, both moral and critical, breathe the very ſoul of good 
taſte : here ſenſe is every where embelliſhed with the lowers 
of imagination ; and his manner of writing may ſerve as a 
model to all nations. There are ſeveral little pieces of 
Dean Swift, unmatched by any thing of the kind in anti- 
quity. He is Rabelais improved. , . . . . +» 
Bor it is in philoſophy that the Engliſh have particu- 
larly had the maſtery over all other nations. Ingenious ſpe- 
eulative notions were out of the queſtion. The fables of 


the Greeks had been long laid aſide, and thoſe of the mo- 


derns were to appear no more. Chancellor Bacon firſt led 
the way, by aſlerting that we ſhould ſearch into nature in a 
new manner, and, have recourſe to experiments. Boyle 
employed his whole life in making them. This is no place 
for diſcuſſions on natural philoſophy : let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that, after three thouſand years of vain inquiries,, Newton 
was the, firſt who diſcovered and demonſtrated the great law 


of nature, by which every part of matter tends towards the 


center, and all the planets are retained in their proper 
courſe. -- He was the firſt who truly beheld light; before 
him we knew not what it was. 

His principles of the mathematics, which contain A 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, entirely new and true, are 
founded on the diſcovery of what is called the calculation of 

f inanites, 
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infinites, the laſt effect of geometry, and which was exe. 
cuted by him at the age of twenty-four, This occaſioned 
that great philoſopher, the learned Halley, to ſay, That 
it will never be permitted any * to W nearer to 
the Deity.” 

NUMBERLESS good Chon and natural philo. 
ſophers were at once improved by his diſcoveries, and en- 
couraged to purſue the tract he had pointed out to them. 
Bradley at length went ſo far as to diſcover the parallax of 
the fixed ſtars, attwelve millions of millions of miles diſtance 
from vur little globe. 

THe ſame Halley whom I have juſt mentioned, though 
no more than a private aſtronomer, had the command of 
one of the King's ſhips in 1698. In this ſhip he deter- 
mined the poſition of the ſtars of the Antartic, or South 
Pole, and marked the different variations of the compaſs in 
all parts of the known world. The famous voyage of the 
Argonauts was, in compariſon with his, no more than the 
paſſing from one fide of a river to the other in a boat; and 
yet this voyage of Frys has ſcarcely co V——_ of in 
Europe. 

Tux indifference of our age for great things, when be- 
come too familiar, and the admiration paid by the ancient 
Greeks to the moſt trivial ones, is another proof of the 
prodigious ſuperiority of our times to thoſe of antiquity. 
Boileau in France, and-Sir William Temple in England, 
obſtinately deny any ſuch ſuperiority : they ſeem reſolved 
to depreciate their own age, in order to exalt themſelves 
above it. This diſpute between the ancients and moderns 
is at length decided, at leaſt as to philoſophy. There is 
not one of the ancient philoſophers, whoſe works are now 
made uſe of in the inſtruction of youth, in any of the en- 
lightened nations, 

Locke alone might hive as a great inſtance of the ad- 


vantage 
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vintage that the preſent time has over the fineſt ages of 
Greece, From Plato, down to him, there is a great 
chaſm, no one during all. that interval having explained the 
operations of the ſoul ; and a perſon that ſhould be acquaint- 


ed with all that Plato has wrote, and acquainted only with 


that, would have very little knowledge, and even that 
SSR. > ooo © © - 

"Locke is the only one who has explained human un- 
derſtanding,- in a book where there is nothing but truths 3 
and what renders the work perſect ĩs, that theſe truths are 
all clear. 

Ir we would, once for all, ſee in what this laſt age has 
the ſuperiority over the former ones, we have only to caſt 
our eyes upon Germany, and the North. Denmark has 
produced an Hevelius, who is the firſt aſtronomer that ever 
was well acquainted with the planet of the Moon, no man 
before him having ever ſo carefully examined the heavens; 
among the many great men, whom this age has produced, 
no one is a more ſtriking example how juſtly it may te 
called the age of Lewis XIV.  Hevelius loſt an immenſe 
library by fire. The French monarch recompenſed the 
aſtronomer with a preſent that far exceeded his loſs. 

In Holſtein, Mercator was the forerunner of Newton 
in geometry. The Bernouilli of Swiſſerland were diſei- 
ples worthy of this great man; and Leibnitz was for ſome 
time conſidered as his rival, 

Tus famous Leibnitz was born at Leipſick ; he ended 
his days in Hanover, like a true philoſopher, believing in a 
God, like Newton, without conſulting the various opini- 
ons of mankind, He was perhaps a man of the moſt 
univerſal learning in Europe; he was an hiſtorian indefati- 
gable in his enquiries; a profound civilian, whoenlightened 
the ſtudy of the law by philoſophy, foreign as it may ap- 
pear to that kind of ſtudy z ſo thorough a metaphyſician, as 
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to attempt reconciling divinity and the metaphyſics, , 
tolerable Latin poet ; and laſtly, ſo good a mathematician, 
as to diſpute with the great Newton the invention of the 
calculation of infinites, and to make it for ſame time doubt. 
ed, which of them had the juſteſt claim o the honour of 
that diſcovery. | 5 

Tais was then the golden age of geometry. Mathema- 
ticians ſent frequent challenges to each other, that is to ſay, 
problems to ſolve, much in the ſame manner as, it is ſaid, 
the ancient kings of Egypt and Aſia ſent enigmas to be an- 
ſwered by one another. The problems propoſed by theſe 
geometricians were of a much more difficult nature than the 
Egyptian enigmas, and yet none of them remained un- 
anſwered, either in Germany, England, Italy, or France, 
There never was a more univerſal correſpondence kept 
between philoſophers than at this period, and Leibnitz 
eontributed not a little to enconrage it, A republic of 
letters was inſenſtbly eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the midſt of 
the moſt obſtinate war, and the number of different reli- 
gions: the arts and ſciences, all of them, thus received 
mutual aſſiſtance from each other, and academies helped 
to form this republic. Italy and Ruſſia were united by the 
bonds of ſcience; and the natives of England, Germany, 
and F rancꝭ, went to ſtudy at Leyden. - The famous phy- 
fician Boerhaave was conſulted at the ſame time by the pope 
and the czar of Muſcovy. His principal pupils have in 
like manner drawn ſtudents after them, and are in ſome 
meaſure become the phyſicians of. nations. The truly 
learned of every denomination have ſtrengthened the bands 
of this grand ſociety of geniuſes, which is univerſally dif- 
fuſed, and every where independent. This correſpondence 
is ſtill carried on, and proves one of the greateſt com- 
forts againſt the evils which ambition and 


